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AN OFFICE WELL FILLED 


Time was in the history of the lumber industry, and 
not so long ago, when lumber associations were viewed 
with suspicion by the general public and were looked 
upon by the Government as sources of danger to the 
public weal, but time has brought its changes and an 
enlightened public sentiment has discovered the error 
of the people, and today we find representatives of the 
Government not only endorsing associations of business 
men but urging the formation of or- 
ganizations of men in every line of 
commercial and industrial endeavor for 
the common good of all. That this is 
true augurs well for the future sta- 
bility of commerce and industry in the 
United States, and it is gratifying to 
see the head of our great nation definitely 
recognizing the wide influence and gen- 
eral value of organization in maintaining 
the integrity of commerce and industry. 

That the organized lumber industry 
has emerged from this cloud of sus- 
picion and distrust and has taken a 
place among those great constructive 
influences that mean ‘so much to the 
national life and to. the perpetuity of 
the bulwarks of the nation is due, in 
a large measure, to the men who have 
been active in association efforts that _ 
have had definite objects in view— 
those objects being the betterment of 
the industry as a whole and advance- 
ment of the interests of the members 
of the industry individually. Among 
the leaders of the lumber industry who 
have devoted much time and attention 
to organized efforts for the good of a 
particular branch of the lumber trade 
is Benjamin Bruce Burns, of Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., who in January of this 
year was elevated to the presidency of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of the United States. His election 
to this responsible position was the 
appropriate and logical result of his 
activity in behalf of the hardwood lum- 
ber industry, and an honor that was 
peculiarly well deserved. The ex- 
perience of a lifetime in the lumber 
industry has given him a clear and 
keen insight into the things that are 
vitally needed to place the business 
upon the high plane that it naturally 
should occupy, and as president of this 
organization, representing such a large 
Proportion of the second largest indus- 
try of the United States, Mr. Burns is 
finding full play for the exercise of those talents that 
So peculiarly fit him for this position of importance. 

Benjamin Bruce Burns is a native of West Virginia, 
having first seen the light of day on December 1, 1869, 
in Lumberport, that State, the name of which town 
has since been changed to Burnsville. Situated in a 
Section of the State noted for its timber resources, 
Lumberport was well named, but its present name is 
Just 28 appropriate in that it perpetuates the memory 
of the family that has played such an important part 
in developing these latent timber resources. It was 
perfectly natural that these early surroundings should 
have ‘heir effect upon the future life of this boy who 
has since arisen to such importance in his chosen voca- 
tion, Constant association with the forest and mingling 
with nature and natyre’s handiwork can- but make a 
man bigger and broader, and these influences have 
net Peg the life of this notable figure in the lum- 
gg e. Mr. Burns is of Scotch-Irish descent, his 

8 ancestors having come to this country from 


Scotland, while those of his father emigrated from the 
Emerald Isle. This sturdy stock is apparent in the 
broad forehead, the clear eyes and the frank, open 
countenance of this vigorous lumberman, whose educa- 
tional advantages were confined to a course in the pub- 
lic schools of his home town, followed by two years in 
Baltimore, but who has not permitted the lack of a 
college education to prevent him from forging forward 
in ‘his chosen life work and making of it an enviable 
success. His father was Capt. John Miller Burns and 





BENJAMIN BRUCE BURNS, OF HUNTINGTON, W. VA.; 
President of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 


his mother was Mary (Campbell) Burns, of Virginia. 

Capt. John Miller Burns was a lumberman and the 
first connection with the lumber business of his son, 
Benjamin Bruce Burns, was in the office and around 
the mills of Burns Bros. & Hoffman, a partnership com- 
posed of the young man’s father, his two uncles and 
J. R. Hoffman. This partnership was later dissolved, 
the Burns brothers taking over the interests of J. R. 
Hoffman and changing the name of the concern to 
Burns Bros. The sawmill operated by this concern was 
located at Elizabeth, W. Va., at that time a small saw- 
mill town located on the Little Kanawha River. Four- 
teen years spent in close application to the various 
duties connected with the work that fell to his por- 
tion gave to B. B. Burns a working knowledge of the 
lumber business that can really be had in no other way, 
making him familiar with all its angles, including log- 
ging, manufacturing, selling and accounting. Thus 
equipped with a practical knowledge acquired in the 
school of experience, it was but natural that he should 
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enter the business for himself, and in 1899, with C. L. 
Ritter and M. M. Offutt, Mr. Burns organized the Tug 
River Lumber Company and began buying and selling 
lumber at Welch, W. Va. After three years this com- 
pany broadened its activities and entered the manu- 
facturing business, operating mills in southwest Vir- 
ginia, at Duffield, Sunbright, Appalachia and other 
points of that well timbered section. 

In 1909, with the same associates, Mr. Burns organ- 
ized and incorporated the Rock Castle Lumber Com- 
pany, purchasing timber holdings in 
Martin, Johnson and Floyd counties in 
eastern Kentucky, where this concern 
has been operating ever since. In 1910 
the same interests, with others, organ- 
ized and incorporated the C. L. Ritter 
Lumber Company and erected a well 
equipped band mill at Whitewood, W. 
Va., which plant is still in operation, 
with a timber supply sufficient to keep 
it going at its normal capacity for more 
than ten years. The plants of both the 
Rock Castle Lumber Company and the 
C. L. Ritter Lumber Company are 
equipped with band saws and other mod- 
ern machinery, and both have a life of 
fully ten years more without making 
any additions to the present timber 
holdings. The officers of the Rock 
Castle Lumber Company are: 

President—C, L. Ritter. 

Vice president—M. M. Offutt. 

Secretary-treasurer—B. B. Burns. 

The official personnel of the C. L. 
Ritter Lumber Company is as follows: 

President—C. L. Ritter. 

Vice president—Edwin Mann. 

Secretary-treasurer—B. B. Burns. 

The timber holdings of the Rock 
Castle Lumber Company are located in 
eastern Kentucky and those of the C, L. 
Ritter company are in southwest Virginia, 
principally in Buchanan and Tazewell 
counties. In addition to its timber hold- 
ings, the C. L. Ritter Lumber Company 
is interested to a considerable extent in 
undeveloped coal property. 

On October 1, 1902, at Victoria, Tex., 
Benjamin B.' Burns led to the hymeneal 
altar Miss Ethel Brownson, a charming 
young lady of that city of roses. To 
this union have been born two daughters 
and a son, Catharine Brownson, aged 12, 
Ethel Overton, aged 10, and Benjamin 
Bruce, jr., aged 9. Mr. Burns finds his 
chief pleasure in the time spent with 
his interesting family. 

Like all other successful business 
men, Mr. Burns has had many opportunities to branch 
out into other lines, but he has been content to devote 
his principal activities to the business in which he has 
grown up from boyhood and he has no important busi- 
ness affiliations other than those here mentioned. 

In polities Mr. Burns is a Democrat, but he has 
never sought political preferment, believing that busi- 
ness and politics make an incompatible mixture. His 
influence, however, has always been for the best things 
in government—municipal, State and national—and his 
interest in civic affairs has always been pronounced. 

Experience has demonstrated that the active, busy 
man of ‘affairs is the man best suited to head success- 
fully any organization, private or public, and this has 
proved eminently true of B. B. Burns as president of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ .A-sociation of the 
United States. Under his direction this organization 
is inereasing in influence and ability to be of real 
service to its members and to the great hardwood in- 
dustry of America. 
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Winnings New Trade 


is one of the problems every dealer must 


solve—as well as holding old trade. Both are —— 

being accomplished, on merit alone, by deal- |B 

ers who handle ~ 
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They are made from thoroughly seasoned lumber— __ the only doors on the market having the Weed Wedge ' 
the best California White Pine, which possesses a soft- Dowel (Evans’ Patent). This little dowel renders 
ness of fibre and brightness of color that appeals to separation at the joints impossible. Many lumber deal- 
critical home builders. ers say these doors sell themselves. They’ll do the — 
But they are more than just beautiful doors—they are —_ same for you and win a lot of new customers too. “ 
Sold by the leading jobbers in the United States and Canada. If your jobber does not 
handle them write direct for full information, list of jobbers and sample Wedge Dowel. Cable A 
T 
Weed Lumber Company a 
1 
PLANT AND GENERAL SALES OFFICE Bub 
\ Weed, California ll 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, General Representative = 
Crocker Building. R. A. TOOMBS, P. 0. Box 6, Fort Worth, Tex. oor 
Awarded a Gold Medal at Panama-Pacific International Exposition. —— 
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Aye the Foundation of the Edifice of Business Success which this Institution 








has built. ‘The Satisfaction of Profitable Trade binds our Customers to us. 
From all Lumber Merchants who appreciate a Product in which these 
Qualities are Inherent, we respectfully Solicit Correspondence. 
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New System for Community Credits 


Has Proved a Success 


_\ codperative plan for the handling of credit exten- 
‘ion in any community that has come to light has 
some novel features and strong sponsors. The mer- 
chants in any town get together and organize a credit 
association in the usual way and elect an executive 
committee of perhaps three members. This committee 
eniploys a trustee, who is the active agent of the asso- 
“ation and the only one connected with it to draw a 
s‘ory, which in the instance where this plan was first 
‘es eloped was $100 a month. 
_WVith-a supply of suitable blank forms the associa- 
‘on is ready for business. Any customer applying for 
credit to any of the merchants in the organization is 
reterred to the trustee of the credit association and 
s asked to fill out a blue form, stating the amount 
“' real estate owned, possessions in live stock, imple- 
‘nents or other chattels, and growing crops. This ap- 
.tcation, after proper investigation by the trustee, is 
“omitted to the executive committee with his recom- 
‘.endation, whether favorable or unfavorable. If the 
“plication is initialed by the executive committee as 
“pproved the trustee proceeds to take a mortgage 
‘or the amount of credit desired, covering the prop- 
tty offered as security. With this completed, he 
ues a eredit certificate for the amount of credit to 
* granted, which carries upon its back a list of the 
‘embers of the eredit association. The customer may 
now buy goods of any of these members, the amount of 
‘ach purehase being noted upon the credit: certificate. 


He also gives the merchant in exchange for the pur- 
chase an order—practically a draft—upon the trustee 
for the amount. These orders are presented to the trus- 
tee and by him registered, thus giving him a complete 
record of the current condition of each line of credit and 
the part of it which has actually already been used. 

By this system the trustee is empowered, when a 
debtor dies, leaves the country or otherwise becomes 
incapacitated to take care of his business, to take 
possession of the mortgaged property, complete the 
raising and harvesting of crops, and thus protect the 
line of credit. It would appear, however, that mean- 
while the credit is being carried by ‘the individual 
merchants who have sold the goods under this plan. 
Here, however, the Federal Reserve banking system 
steps in. These orders upon the trustee when signed 
by him become commercial paper of the sort which is 
favored by such banks. If the: maturity is ninety 
days or less they are eligible to discount under the 
Federal Reserve Banking System. If the maturity is 
over ninety days and less than six months, this paper 
is also eligible to discount as agricultural paper, pro- 
vided, of course, the customer is a farmer. 

This is not some fanciful dream but a system that 
was originally put into very successful use by the 
business men of Weiser, Idaho. It there worked so 
successfully that it has been taken up and endorsed 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City, Mo., 
which has prepared a circular upon it and also sam- 
ples of the various forms used in the system. Copies 
of this circular and its accompanying exhibits may be 
obtained by writing to J. Z. Miller, jr., governor of 
the Tenth District Federal Reserve Bank, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

There have, of course, been previous other excellent 
cooperative plans for handling credits or for inter- 
change of credit information, but these have been 
chiefly designed to limit the credit extended to any 
one person to a reasonable sum in the aggregate. As 
will be noted, this system not only accomplishes this 
purpose but also gives to the credit extended dis- 
countable form at the bank. 

It is obvious that wherever such a system is intro- 
duced a retail lumberman can obtain the benefits of 
it along with other merchants, and can, therefore, to a 
very material extent, reduce his accounts receivable 
ly transferring a considerable proportion of them 
into bankable paper. 





Boosting Slow Movers in the Retail 


Yard Stock 


No matter how careful a retail manager may be he is 
likely at invoicing time to find a few items in stock that 
have not moved rapidly enough to realize a profit. In 
every yard carrying a general stock there are, of course, 
certain things like extra wide boards that move slowly 
but that have to be kept for the convenience of customers. 
There is commonly very little competition on these things, 
and they rightly are made to carry a wide enough mar- 
gin to realize a just profit when they are sold. The other 
slow movers are odd patterns or new kinds of wood 
gotten specially for some customer and bought in a 
larger lot than he needed in the expectation that someone 
else might call for the same thing. It may be an old 
line for which demand is decreasing. Sometimes it is 
a staple line, and often in this case the selling slump can 
not be accounted for. 

These slow movers are a serious problem, for they are 
capable of causing considerable loss. They ought to be 
closed out or else boosted to normal movement, and ad- 
vertising will help in both of these cases. It may not 
always be wise to advertise a lirie that is being closed 
out unless the statement is made definitely that it is an 
odd lot and no more will be carried when the present 
stock is sold. Otherwise the advertising may lodge that 
particular item in the minds of a number of men who 
will come in six months later fully determined to buy 
that very thing. If in the meantime the line has been 
closed out there will be some men disgusted with the 
yard. But the right kind of advertising will help dis- 
pose of these broken lines by calling them to the atten- 
tion of people who can use those particular things. A 
manager taking over an eastern yard discovered some 
walnut that had lain in a loft for twenty years. He had 
no sale for it, and there was not enough to pay to ship it 
off. He advertised it and immediately sold the best of 
the lot to a man who wanted to refinish his library and 


the remainder to a local cabinet maker who made, it into 
dressing tables for a rooming house. 

That advertising is the right thing to increase the sales 
of a staple line that has slumped temporarily has been 
proved by retailers in all parts of the country. A west- 
ern dealer discovered himself overstocked with drop sid- 
ing. He ran a series of ads suggesting chicken houses, 
garages, summer kitchens, outing camps and the like 
and soon had the stock moving normally. 





Wooden Ship Building Invites the Lum- 
ber Trade’s Encouragement 


If for no other reason, the lumber industry ought 
to get behind the movement for legislation that will 
encourage shipbuilding, because under conditions that 
now prevail and probably will continue to prevail for 
some time the wooden ship is an exceptionally attrac- 
tive investment and the consumption of lumber by the 
shipbuilding industry is likely to be greater in pro- 
portion to the volume of other materials consumed 
during the next two or three years than at any other 
time since the steel hull came into favor. 

If all things favored the immediate building of an 
American merchant marine the shortage of steel and 
the moderate price and plentiful supply of lumber and 
timbers would tend to insure a material increase in the 
proportion of wood used by the ship yards, which un- 
der such circumstances would become really impor- 
tant factors in the market. 

The wooden merchant ship is today in higher favor 
than for a half century. The shortage of tonnage has 
resulted in the rejuvenation of vessels that had been 
out of commission for years, and many of them at com- 
paratively little expense for overhauling are now 
earning their gross value on every voyage. This of 
course is an abnormal condition that can not continue 
forever, but it will take a number of years to re- 
place the merchant tonnage lost since the war be- 
gan and to add to existing tonnage the normal in- 
crease that might have been expected had there been 
no war in Europe. And until the carrying trade is 
again upcn a normal basis, with ample facilities for 
handling the world’s commerce, the opportunity for 
the profitable operation of wood ships of low initial 
cost and comparatively light upkeep expense will be 
exceptionally attractive. 

It goes without saying, however, that under our 
present navigation laws and with all of the handi- 
caps which American shipping has to face there is 
little likelihood of any extraordinary extended in- 
crease in the activities of American ship yards except 
such as may grow out of a demand for increased coast- 
wise tonnage. 





Would Secure Wooden Dwellings 
Against Fire 


The National Board of Fire Underwriters has issued 
a new manual of suggestions for. so building dwellings as 
to render them more secure against fire, and this book 
is considered of sufficient importance, in its bearings upon 
the lumber industry, to warrant the rather extended re- 
view which is begun on page 33 of this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and will be concluded in the next 
issue. The parts of the review carried over include the 
two features that have most direct interest in their appli- 
cation to wooden dwellings—the provisions as to fire- 
stopping and special direct consideration of frame dwell- 
ing construction. Many of the provisions, however, that 
are reviewed this week apply generally to all types of 
buildings, including those with wooden walls. 

This book is an attempt to cover this subject in a 
very thorough manner, with illustrated sketches clearly 
indicating ‘suggested expedients of construction. It will 
be recalled that in the preparation of this book the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was called upon for suggestions, 
and as a result it published a series of articles illustrating 
its ideas upon proper fire-stopping of interior spaces and 
of walls, floors and partitions, and covered also some other 
features of building construction. Influences of these 
suggestions can be traced in the text and sketches of 
the manual. But a difference of opinion can also be 
noted. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN suggested that wooden 
fire stops would retard the spread of fire for a sufficient 
length of time in several locations where this manual 
recommends a filling of some incombustible material. A 
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fire stop has completely served its purpose when it pre- 


vents the spread of fire through a space until such time 


as it has burned through floors or partitions to other 
points and thus secured an egress. The fire resistance of 
the stop is useless in so far as it exceeds the fire re- 
sistance of adjoining floors or walls. There are, of 
course, some special locations where a margin of safety 
is desirable, and in general it may be said that the fire 
stops here recommended are in most cases not expensive, 
and are also more sensible and practical than some forms 
of construction that have been advocated in literature 
distributed by the National Fire Protection Association. 

The position which has thus far been occupied by a 
number of fire prevention agencies is that wood should 
not be used in building construction. Some trace of the 
attitude may be noticed in this manual. Its authors 
would prefer where possible that other materials be sub- 
stituted, but recognizing that in a very large number of 
instances, and for a long time to come, this is not prac- 
tical, they have very sensibly turned their attention to 
the matter of making wooden construction more fire re- 
sistant. In this, of course, they should have the hearty 
support and commendation of everyone interested in the 
promotion of lumber for uses where, all things considered, 
it is obviously the best material. 


With the general purpose of the pamphlet—to make 
dwelling construction more safe and particularly those 
dwellings, by far the greater in number, which have 
wooden interiors and either brick or wooden walls—the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in hearty accord. The book 
is one which should be secured and studied by every 
lumberman and every carpenter and builder, and the 
prospective home owner should make himself thoroughly 
familiar with it and insist that the new home be sup- 
plied with proper safeguards against destruction by fire. 


American Trade Must Be Adapted to 


Impending Conditions 


According to statistics compiled by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, the value of imports 
from Europe in March, 1916, was $57,528,268, as against 


$49,667,911 in 1915. Exports to Europe from March, 
1916, were $292,333,760, as compared with $231,648,782 
in March, 1915. 

For the nine months’ period ended March, 1916, im- 
ports from Europe totaled in value $437,033,686, as 
against $480,995,245 in March, 1915. Exports to Europe 
for the nine months’ period ended with March of this 
year totaled $2,096,319,640, as compared with $1,371,313,- 
021 in the corresponding period ending March, 1915. 

The total value of imports for the nine months’ 
period ended March, 1916, was $1,504,614,718, and for 
the nine months ended March, 1915, $1,213,613,643. 

Exports for the nine months ended in March, 1916, 
totaled in value $2,997,172,372. Exports in the nine 
months’ period ended March, 1915, totaled $1,931,- 
077,869. 

These figures should have the careful attention of 
every business man who has the welfare of the coun- 
try’s trade sufficiently at heart to find it worth while 
to consider the relation of tariff and other legislation 
to the future of the country’s industries. The figures 
show so clearly the basis of the country’s present pros- 
perity that nothing more than a superficial considera- 
tion of their meaning is necessary to convince any 
thinking business man of the widespread and disastrous 
effect that might come with a sudden curtailment of 
our exports of war munitions, foodstuffs and other 


necessaries to Europe, such as we are apt to have when 
peace is in sight. 


TT, 

Considering the fact that our total exports for the 
nine months’ period ended in March showe an jy. 
crease of one billion dollars over the corresponding 
period of the previous fiscal year, it is apparent that 
industries that have been advancing wages, expanding 
manufacturing plants and crowding production to th, 
utmost in the effort to keep up with the demand fy 
their goods are bound to face serious reaction with the 
close of the war. -And if that reaction is to be g. 
companied by an increase of imports of foreixn goody 
for domestic consumption; if those foreign goods ar 
to come into our home markets to compete with the 
products of our factories that are not engaged in the 
export trade, it becomes evident that most American 
industries will face a very difficult situation unless the 
are able to establish permanently a worldwide demanj 
for American goods of a very different character fron 
those that now constitute a large volume of our exports, 

The lumber industry of the United States will proba. 
bly be in a better position after the war than many 
other lines of trade, because American lumber yil 
undoubtedly be needed in great quantities for recon. 
struction work, but even the lumber industry can not 
be prosperous when American business generally is bai, 
even though it may enjoy an extraordinary demand 
from abroad for two or three years. 

On the other hand, if the wealth the country has 
accumulated in the last couple of years can be made 
the basis of a continuance of internal prosperity, and 
if the industries of the United States can be reasonably 
protected against the inroads of dangerous competition 


- from abroad, it is probable that the business of the’ 


United States will be able to adapt itself by degrees to 


the changed conditions and realignments of world trade’ 


that are bound to come when the map of Europe is 
once again settled. 





QUERY AND COMMENT 


AN ERROR IN A LUMBER RECKONER 

We wish to ask you if the item of 5% by 6%—9 foot, 
shown on page 55 of Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner, is incor- 
rect. We are writing you this so that if this is an error you 
can take some action to have the book corrected.—WOLFERT- 
BootH LUMBER COMPANY, Little Rock, Ark. 

[The answer given in this book is 25.95, which, ac- 
cording to the system of notation used in it, means 25 
board feet and 95/120 of a board foot, the decimals in 
this book not being decimals of a foot but twelfths of 
a foot and decimals of twelfths of a foot. 

Multiplying the width by the thickness gives 35.75 
square inches in the end area. This multiplied by 9 feet, 
the length, and divided by 12 to reduce the board feet, 
gives 26 board feet and the remainder of 9.75, which, 
of course, represents twelfths of a board foot. The 
answer in the book is, therefore, obviously incorrect.— 
EDITOR. | 





NOW OUT OF PRINT 

I am very anxious to secure a copy of “The Exact Cost 
of Lumber,” by Carl Wedderin. Can you tell me where I 
can seeure a copy ?—INQuIRY No. 53. 

[A paper covered booklet under this title was pub- 
lished in 1907 and was probably the first printed publi- 
cation to apply correct accounting principles to the 
manufacture of lumber. It has been out of print for 
some years. If any reader has a copy of this booklet 
that he is willing to supply or to sell this inquirer will 
be very glad to secure it and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
will be pleased to put him in touch with the inquirer.— 
EDITOR. | 


CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION OF LOG PONDS 

I am in search of information regarding log ponds, their 
construction, cost, maintenance etc., and I would appreciate 
very much any help which you might give me in this matter. 
—Inquiry No, 89. 

[It is a matter of regret that writers on sawmill 
topics appear entirely to have neglected -the log pond. 
‘*Logging and Lumbering,’’ by C. A. Schenck, discusses 
at considerable length the transportation of logs by 
water and by rail and then begins describing the me- 
chanical features of the sawmill, but nowhere in the book 
does there appear even an intimation that the log pond 
is interposed between the woods and the mill. ‘‘ Log- 
ging,’’ by Bryant, discusses the woods features of lum- 
bering operations, but is not carried so far as the log 
pond. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not know of any- 
thing in print that discusses the practical details of log 
pond construction, maintenance and operation, except 
short articles in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and other 
trade papers.—EDITOR. | 


PLANT FOR TREATING PENCIL SLATS 


We have had some correspondence with you in the past 
relative to the pencil cedar proposition we are working, 
and through your good offices were put in touch with sev- 
eral firms in the United States that are more or less inter- 
ested in our products. Moreover, the enormous circulation 
your journal enjoys has obtained a certain amount of in- 
quiries for us from all over the world, some of which will 
eventuate in business when things are normal once more. 

We are now going to trespass on your kindness by in- 
quiring if you are in a position to put us in touch with a 
firm manufacturing the necessary plant for treating pencil 
cedar sawn slats, whereby they are made an equal color 
and softened by the same process. Several plants are known 
to be in use.in your country and we are particularly de- 
sirous of turning out our product in such a form that it 
will meet with the unqualified approval of the pencil trade. 

The firm tendering must give us full particulars of simi- 


lar plants they have erected and the process that has to be 
employed, the time taken, and if possible samples of slats 
before and after treatment should be submitted. The plant 
should be so arranged that it could be added to as necessity 
arose. We would pay cash against bill of lading and ship- 
ping documents presented through a New York banking 
house. To save a lengthy delay in postal service unavoid- 
able nowadays we would particularly request that any 
tenderers give the whole details in a clear and lucid man- 
ner, accompanied by blue prints, quotations, weights etc., 
so that we could cable them and open up a credit. 

We hope you will be able to assist us, and if at any time 
we can be of any service to you or any of your readers we 
are at your disposal.—INquiRy No. 93, 


[The above inquiry comes from a very progressive 
and enterprising sawmill concern located in British East 
Africa. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is not advised of 
the names of manufacturers of the plant required for 
this particular purpose and would welcome information 
upon this subject—EDITor. | 


SENDS IN NEW LUMBERJACK SONG 


Two weeks ago I noticed a request for the words of a 
song concerning the logging camps of long ago. ‘The writer 
chances to remember the words of this song, although it is 
nearly thirty years since I used to hear it sung by an old 
timber man from Wisconsin, and I herewith hand you a 
copy of it. 

The person who inquired was in error as to the lines he 
quoted being in two different songs, as both are in this one, 
as you will see. 

I remember part of two more of this class of songs; one 
was “The Banks of the Little Eau Pleine,’ and the other 
“Breaking the Jam on Geriah Rocks.’ It may be that 
some of the readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN can fur- 
nish the complete words of these two songs.—H, GALLoway, 


* England, Ark. 


[The above letter comes from a well known retail 
lumber dealer, a member of both the Arkansas Associa- 
tion of Lumber Dealers and the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association. 

‘*The Jam on Geriah Rocks’’ to which he refers in his 
letter was contributed by J. C. LeBeau, of Rochelle, La., 
and published in this department in the issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of May 13. The other song, ‘‘On 
the Banks of the Little Eau Pleine,’’ is one which the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would very much like to secure if 
anyone can remember it. It so happens that this edi- 
torial writer spent his boyhood in a log cabin homestead 
home within a few feet of that well known tributary 
of the Wisconsin River, and this river afforded him his 
boyhood sports of fishing, boating, skating and swimming. 
; The song which Mr. Galloway contributes is as fol- 
ows: 

The Shanty Boys in Pine 
Now, boys, if you will listen, I will sing to you a song. 
It’s all about the shanty boys and how they get along. 
There’s a lot of jovial fellows so manly and so fine; 


They spend their winter pleasantly in cutting down the 
pine. 


They all leave their homes and friends they love so dear 


And away to the lonesome pine woods their pathway they 
do steer ; 


They go away all in the fall, all winter to remain, 
Waiting for the spring time to come around again. 


Springtime comes around and glad will be the day 

When they leave the lonesome pine woods and to home to 
haste away. 

It takes butchers and bakers, likewise mechanics, too— 

It takes all kinds of tradesmen to form a lumbering crew. 


There’s the choppers and sawyers, they lay the timber low; 
The skidders and the swampers, they haul it to and fro. 
Next come the loaders; before the break of day 

Load up all your teamsters and to the river haste away. 


Noontime comes around and loudly it is screamed 

“Lay — your saws and axes and haste to pork and 
eans.” 

And while the washing it goes on and dinner is the cr 


Yy 
To see omg boys get up and dust for fear they’ll miss their 
pie. 


When dinner it is over to the shanty they do go. 
They * load up their pipes and smoke till everything looks 


ue : 

Until the boss he hollers out “Hurrah, my boys, hurrah.” 

To see them gather their mitts and hats and to the woods 
to haste away. 


They all go out with cheerful hearts and well contented 
n 

For the wintry winds do ne’er blow cold among the waving 
ne 


You hear their saws and axes ring until the sun goes down. 
eae ~ laa our work’s done, to the shanty we are 
ound. 


To the shanty they do go with cold and wet feet, 
They throw off their shoepacs, for supper they must eat, 
And when the cook he hollers supper they all arise and go, 


For it’s not the style for one of the boys to lose his hash, 
you know. 


Boots, shoepacs and rubbers are all thrown to one side, 
Socks, mitts, caps and gloves are all hung up and dried; 
At nine o’clock or thereabouts. into their bunks they climb 


To ~~ away a few lonesome hours from working in the 
pine. 


‘At four in the morning the boss he hollers out : 
“Roll out, all you teamsters; it’s time that you were out.’ 
The teamsters they get up all in a frightened way; 


Says one “I’ve lost my shoepacs, my mitts have gone 
astray.” 


Next comes the loaders, their socks they cannot find; 
They lay it to the teamsters, curse them until they’re blind. 
They laugh and sing and dance and play to pass away the 


time— 
A jollier crew you never knew than the shanty boys in pine. 


Springtime comes around and glad will be the day. 
Lay down your saws and axes and haste to break away; 
And when the floating ice is gone and business has been 


trie 
Two hundred able-bodied men are wanted on the drive. 


With jam pikes and peevies these daring men do go 

And risk all their dear lives on the Muskegon River, oh, 

On a cold and frosty morning, all shivering with the cold—- 
So much ice upon. my jam pike I can it scarcely hold. 


Now here’s an end unto my song, you know it to be true; 
If any of you should doubt these words inquire of the lum- 
bering crew. 


For it was in Jim Lockwood’s shanty this song was subg 
with glee; 


So here’s an end to the pinery song that was composed by 
three. 
The above is a very characteristic piece of verse and 


also is a remarkable tribute to the accuracy of Mr. Gal- 
loway’s memory.—EDITor. | 





BIRCH VENEER WANTED FOR RETAIL TRADE 


Can you advise us where we can obtain 3-ply rotary cut 
birch veneer in small 1. ¢. 1. lots such as the retail lumber- 
man would require for special jobs? 

It very often happens in interior finish work that pancling 
is desired either upon a wall or in finishing up a staircase. 
The veneer trade generally is carried on through brokers who, 
of course, must have their profits. We understand, however, 
that there are some veneer manufacturers who sell direct to 
the retail trade, and in our opinion this method should be 
encouraged because it enables the local retailer to compet? 
more effectively with mail order competition.—INQUIRY 
No. 98. 

[There are undoubtedly manufacturers of veneer and 
birch and of other interior finishing woods as well who 
would be glad to sell orders in this way and if they 
will send in their addresses the address of this inquirer 
will be supplied.—Ep1rTor. | 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


Reports from many commercial and industrial cen- 
ters seem to indicate that the high tide of prices has 
been reached for many commodities and there is a 
general feeling that while there will be no recession 
the present level will in all probability remain without 
any further appreciable advances. Convinced that 
prices have reached their zenith, buyers in many lines 
are casing up and placing orders only for immediate 
requirements, hoping for a recession in values that 
will enable them to provide for their future needs on 
a smaller investment. However, nothing at all in the 
general situation indicates a beginning of the ebb tide 
in any of the staple lines. While building opera- 
tions have been seriously hampered in many sections 
by a combination of circumstances, including unfayor- 
able weather conditions, dissatisfied labor and inability 
to secure delivery of necessary material, reports of 
building permits being issued all go to show that there 
has been no diminution in the amount of building be- 
ing planned. Wherever conditions are satisfactory 
building is going on at a rapid rate and from no 
important point have reports come during the last 
week of a falling off in construction activitives pres- 
ent or prospective. It is this situation that continues 
to lend encouragement to the lumber trade, and lum- 
bermen generally are looking to the future to pull 
them out of a situation that just at present is not al- 
together to their liking. The lumber trade has been 
hampered materially by the embargo situation. in the 
East, and while there has been some easing up in the 
embargo situation lumbermen have been put on no- 
tice that if they unduly flood the market with ship- 
ments that can not be promptly unloaded the embargo 
will be restored. This notice was brought about be- 
cause of the situation that arose when the first em- 
bargoes were lifted, about a fortnight ago. As soon 
as these were raised there was a tremendous rush of 
shipments to terminal points, and facilities for un- 
loading and disposing of them were found to be en- 
tirely inadequate and in a very short time the rail- 
road yards were again congested and no relief could 
be had except through restoration of the embargo. As 
a rule, the car situation throughout the country is 
more satisfactory and there is less general complaint 
from lumber shippers of inability to secure transpor- 
tation facilities than there has been for some time. 
True, in isolated instances shippers find themselves 
unable to secure cars that are badly needed, but on 
the whole the car shortage is less acute than it was 
thirty days ago. 

* * * 

The lumber export situation shows little improve- 
ment, the continued shortage of bottoms and extraor- 
dinarily high rates of freight tending to keep export 
lumber shipments down to the minimum. There is no 
question but that there is a market for an immense 
amount of lumber in both hardwoods and softwoods 
if transportation facilities were available, but under 
present conditions shippers can only possess their souls 
in patience and hope for better things in the near 
future. The British Government’s order-in-council 
restricting imports of hardwoods is having a serious 
effect in both England and America. English import- 
ers find increasing difficulty in supplying the require- 
ments of their trade because of the continued deple- 
tion of stocks and the business of American shippers 
1s restricted because of their inability to send their 
products forward. 

eo: © * 


A review of the statistical reports of the Southern 
Pine Association for the last five or six weeks will 
show that manufacturers have taken a new grip on the 
situation and are doing the really sensible thing by 
voluntarily curtailing production so as more nearly 
to meet the demand. ‘For example, for the week 
ended April 21, 151 mills showed an average produc- 
tion of 662,843 feet; for the week ended April 28, 151 
mills showed an average production of 641,347 feet. 
For the week ended May 5, 151 mills showed an aver- 
age production of 614,681 feet. For the week ended 
May 12, 155 mills showed an average production of 
590,814 feet, while for the week ended May 19 the 
reports from 153 mills show an average production of 
019,171 feet. As will be seen elsewhere, the weekly 
report of order file for the week ended May 19 shows 
that shipments and orders have both exceeded produe- 
tion, and this situation is gradually reaching the proper 
adjustment. The yellow pine situation. generally is 
accurately deseribed by a prominent manufacturer in 
that distriet who, in a letter to the AMERICAN 
[Lt IBERMAN, says: 

‘The yellow pine situation of late has become a 


little unsatisfactory from a price.standpoint owing 
: a slight accumulation of stocks at the mills, but 


‘ese accumulations of surplus stocks are being grad- 
nod taken up, with the result that manufacturers 
‘ve concluded prices are again on the mend, and quo- 
aria and sales of yellow pine in the last ten days 
‘ave shown considerable improvement. 

” Be: eather conditions in many parts »f the North 
are been especially unfavorable, which has interfered 
ae atly with building activities, and as a consequence 
'e yard trade has been quiet and dealers as a rule, 
en account of the recent downward trend of lumber 
Putces, are naturally timid and buy only such items 
as are required for immediate consumption. 

Paes ith the prevailing impression that. retail yard 
“SS are very much below normal, we have every 


_ Teason to anticipate a further improvement in the de- 


ma age 
or qd Prec lumber as soon as weather conditions are 
© favorable, and with such looked for increase in 


buying prices will improve in sympathy with the de- 
mand. 

‘‘We all feel the present basis of yellow pine prices 
will change promptly to a higher level, and retailers 
who have been waiting for a further break in prices 
will wake up to the fact that they missed the oppor- 
tunity to place orders to best advantage by putting 
in stocks based on present prices, which can. not re- 
main stationary, and as prices are low and stocks 
in retail yards below normal it is most reasonable 
to look for increased buying, and consequently an 
improvement in prices. 

“Tn connection with the above will say yellow pine 
manufacturers were pretty well pleased with pros- 
pects as they appeared to us thirty or sixty days ago, 
but unfortunately a great many of the larger mills 
in the South could not resist the temptation to in- 


.erease their cuts to take advantage of the better 


prices we were obtaining at that time, with the con- 
sequence that they overdid the thing; and as soon as 





Order and shipment statistics of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association for the week ended May 13 
are made up from reports from 68 mills with a capacity 
based on six days of 57,978,000 feet. This report 
shows that .for the week shipments exceeded produc- 
tion 4,797,000 feet, or 9.48 percent, while production 
exceeded the orders 1,237,000 feet, or 2.06 percent. 
Shipments for the week were in excess of orders 
6,034,000 feet, or 11.86 percent. The report shows, for 
rail orders only, orders on hand May 6, 3,724 cars; 
orders accepted to May 13, 1,266 cars, making a total 
of orders on hand of 4,990 cars. Shipments during the 
week amounted to 1,405 cars, leaving a balance of 
orders on hand of 3,585 cars. Local shipments during 
the week amounted to 2,618,000 feet. For cargo orders 
only, 21 mills reporting, the report shows orders on 
hand May 6, domestic, 57,262,000 feet; export, 13,758,- 
000 feet; orders accepted to May 13, 9,646,000 feet; 
export, 3,528,000 feet, making a total of orders on 
hand of, domestic, 66,908,000 feet; export, 17,286,000 
feet. Shipments for the week amounted to, domestic, 
9,288,000 feet; export, 3,621,000 feet, leaving a bal- 
ance of orders on hand of, domestic, 57,620,000 feet; 
export, 13,665,000 feet. 
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The weekly report of order file compiled by the 
Southern Pine Association from reports from 153 mills 
for the week ended Friday, May 19, shows orders on 
hand 21,105 ears, or 423,007,515 feet; orders received 
during the week, 4,426 cars, or 88,710,318 feet, mak- 
ing a total of 25,531 cars, or 511,717,833 feet. Ship- 
ments during the week amounted to 4,492 cars, or 
90,033,156 feet, leaving a balance of orders on hand 
of 21,039 cars, or 421,684,677 feet. This report from 
153 mills shows for the week average orders per mill 
579,806 feet; average shipments, 588,452 feet; aver- 
age production, 575,171 feet. Thus it is shown that 
for the week shipments exceeded production 2,031,953 
feet, or 2.31 percent, while orders for the week ex- 
ceeded production 709,115 feet, or .81 percent. Orders 
were less than shipments for the week 1,322,939 feet, 
or 1.47 percent. The decrease in orders compared 
with last report was 1,322,838 feet, or .31 percent. In 
this report 20,043 feet is used as the basis for car- 


it became apparent that stocks were accumulating in 
the yards of manufacturers of yellow pine a few of 
the largest manufacturers made it their business to 
instruct their salesmen to unload the accumulations 
regardless of the price, and, of course, just as soon 
as it became noised about that so and so was making 
such a price there were other manufacturers who were 
loaded t6 the guards with lumber they were holding at 
higher prices, and the consequence was that in: their 
desperate efforts to unload their stocks before the 
other fellow got wise to what they were doing prices 
were crowded down indiscriminately, with the result 
that No. 1 and No. 2 dimension and No. 2 common 
boards and strips, which constitute about 55 percent 
of the average output of a yellow pine mill, were the 
items that were hit hardest by the decline, The fact 
of the matter is that No. 1 and No. 2 dimension in 
the short period of four or six weeks declined about 
$3.50 a thousand feet, and No. 2 boards and strips, 
in sympathy with dimension, went down about $2 a 
thousand. 

‘*T am pleased to know, however, that there is a 
better feeling today, as many of the manufacturers 
who have been operating day and night shifts have 
discontinued the night run, while other mills that 
were operating day and night shirts are operating but 
five days a week, and the consequence is that the ac- 
cumulation of lumber being held by yellow pine mills 
is being gradually taken up, and we believe we have 
reached the turning point and are now on the up- 
ward trend. 

‘*The volume of business with us continues very 
satisfactory, but there seems still to be quite a spread 
or variation in prices that are being made by differ- 
ent mills on the same items or grades, but just as 
soon as the little surplus we now have is worked off 
and we get the benefit from the increased demand 
in the North, which we expect just as soon as weather 
conditions become more favorable, we really look for 
a decided improvemént in prices and before many 
weeks we expect to see the price of yellow pine lum- 
ber about in line with that which obtained four or 
six weeks ago.’’ 

, * * * 


The statistical report of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association indicates that rail shipments are going for- 
ward at a satisfactory rate and that stocks are being 
kept well in hand, shipments from the mills reporting for 
the week ending May 13 showing an excess over produc- 
tion of 9.43 percent. The same mills report a slight de- 
crease in orders, but not sufficient to have any material 
effect on the situation. Altogether, conditions on the 
Pacifie coast are as satisfactory as can well be hoped for 
pending an improvement in ocean transportation facil- 
ities. There is a big demand for export material from 
Pacific coast mills, but as yet few ships are to be had, 
even at the highest freight rate ever known. Some char- 
ters for offshore business have been reported as closed for 
1917 and even into 1918... Some of the ships in course of 
construction at the Pacific coast shipyards will soon be 
completed and ready to enter the trade and these will in 
some measure relieve the pressure for bottoms. Inland 
Empire mills continue to enjoy a heavy demand and 
mills in that territory are reported to be working to full 
capacity with orders far ahead of supply. Even with the 
mills operating at capacity, shipments are going out 
faster than lumber is being made, a situation that puts 
Inland Empire manufacturers in a commanding position 
in the market. In the California sugar and white pine 
territory conditions are reported to be satisfactory and 
the preliminary steps taken last week, looking to the 
permanent organization of an association of California 
sugar and white pine manufacturers, indicated a forward 
step that augurs well for the future of that trade. 


* * * 


Conditions in hardwood continue to be eminently satis- 
factory. In the East wholesalers are reportetl as doing 
all the business their limited supplies of dry stock will 
permit, most of the material going into direct consump- 
tion. From southern hardwood manufacturing centers 
reports are to the effect that dealers are buying more 
liberally, as their stocks are depleted, and furniture and 
vehicle factories continue to buy heavily. Production in 
southern hardwood territory is being increased, some mills 
having recently begun operations that had been closed 
down ever since the beginning of the European war. 
Quartered oak is in good demand, with prices holding 
firm. Chestnut is one of the strongest items on the mar- 
ket, with sound wormy especially active. There is an in- 
creasing demand for poplar and the gum situation is re- 
ported to be quite satisfactory, the demand holding well 
and the price situation strong. 


* * # 


A slight decline in price on hemlock is reported from the 
Buffalo market due to unsettled weather conditions and 
local quotations on competitive woods, but on the whole 
the hemlock situation is satisfactory and manufacturers 
are enjoying a big demand at better prices than have pre- 
vailed for several years. No. 1 hemlock is reported scarce 
in all items and stocks in shipping conditions generally 
are somewhat broken. An improved demand for eypress 
is reported, shipments to retail dealers moving in large 
volumes and the factory trade showing renewed vigor. 
Northern pine manufacturers find the demand equal to 
the supply and the price situation is fine. North Caro- 
lina pine is still being hampered to a large extent by the 
freight embargo situation and there has been some soften- 
ing on prices, but relief from the present shipping re- 
strictions will without doubt restore that market to its 


load, this being the average sized car shipped in April. . former satisfactory condition. 
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MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTIC 

The Methodist General Conference May 18 elected as 
bishops Rev. Dr. Herburt Welch, Dr. Thomas Nicholson and 
Dr. Adna W. Leonard. Others elected were Dr. M. S. 
Hughes, of Pasadena, Cal.; Dr. W. F. Oldham and Dr. 
C. B. Mitchell, of Chicago. At Atlantic City, N. J., Rev. 
Dr. John A. Marquis, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, was chosen 
moderator of the Presbyterian general assembly. 

With accommodations for 1,821 transients at a cost per 
night ranging from 30 to 50 cents, a Y. M. C, A. hotel, the 
first of its kind in this country, was formally opened in 
Chicago May 22, 

More than 1,000 members of the national guard of New 
York are participating in a military, naval and aviation 
tournament begun May 20 at Sheepheads Bay. The object 
is to raise interest in national defenses and to that end the 
profits derived from it will be devoted. 

Jews of Chicago have accumulated a fund of over $500,- 
000 to be devoted to the relief of Jewish war victims in 
Russia, Poland and Galicia. 

Rev. “Billy” Sunday, evangelist, has been placed in a 
hospital in Baltimore, Md., to be operated on for double 
hernia, said to have been caused by overwork. 

Forty-five convicts of the State Penitentiary at Columbus, 
Ohio, left it under guard on May 18 and participated as 
players or “rooters” in a baseball game with an army team 
and returned to the penitentiary in order. 

Albert V. Lambert, a manufacturer of St. Louis, suggests 
a conference of the “business men of the nation,” to be held 
in that city, to take measures to avert the threatened strike 
of 312,000 railroad employees. 

At a dinner given in Chicago, May 19, under the auspices 
of the American Chemical Society, a movement was started 
to establish a ‘clearing house’’ on scientific research to be 
vperated and coutrolled by the Federal Government. 

George Wilson, said to be the sole survivor of John Brown’s 
raid at Harper’s Ferry, died last week at Yonkers, N. J., 
in his sixty-ninth year. 

A new record for cotton prices was made May 18 in the 
Houston (Tex.) market, wnen prices were marked up 2U 
points, or $1 a bale, which put middling at 14.40 cents a 
pound. The highest previous price was 13.50 cents, in 
May, 1914. 


According to statistics compiled by the National City Bank 
of New York, the United States in 1915 produced 66.3 per- 
cent of the world’s output of crude petroleum, which is 
estimated at 440,000,000 barrels of 42 gallons each. 


Bridgewater, S. D., has voted to establish a municipal 
bar, the town going into the saloon business. 


Charlotte, N. C., held an elaborate celebration May 20 of 
the anniversary of the Mecklenburg Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

Forty thousand women will parade June 5 in Chicago, a 
demonstration to induce the Republican national convention 
to add a suffrage plank to its platform. 

Prediction is made that Americanism, military prepared- 
ness and a protective tariff will be prominent planks in the 
Republican platform to be offered by the Republican national 
colivention to begin in Chicago June 7. 

Chicago is arranging for a parade thirty miles long by 
150,000 marchers June 3 as a protest against nationai un- 
preparedness. Mayors of thirty-nine cities within a radius 
of 50 miles of Chicago have been requested to aid. Esti- 
mates of similar demonstrations by other cities aré that a 
million and a half persons wili parade on that date, 


Washington 


May 17 the House of Representatives passed the flood con- 
trol bill for improvement of the Mississippi and Sacramento 
rivers. The appropriation is to be stretched over a 5-year 
period, $45,000,000 to be devoted to the Mississippi and 
$5,000,000 to the Sacramento. Mississippi Valley interests 
are to contribute $22,500,000 in codperation. 

The Senate has agreed on the conference report of the 
army reorganization bill, providing for a regular army 
of 211,000 at peace strength and approximately 260,000 at 
army strength, and for a national guard under Federal con- 
trol of 457,000 at maximum strength. 

The national capital has been chosen for the reunion in 
1917 of the United Confederate Veterans. 


Appropriation of $500,000 for beginning work on a $1,- 
250,000 field artillery ammunition plant at Rock Island 
arsenal is provided for in the sundry civil appropriation biil 
reported to the House May 19, which carries also an -ap- 
propriation of $90,000 for increasing the capacity of the 
Rock Island field artillery plant. 


Five battle cruisers to cost $20,433,531 each, four scout 
cruisers, ten torpedo boat destroyers, twenty submarines, 
one hospital ship, one oil supply ship and one ammunition 
supply ship are provided for in the recommendation of the 
House navel committee, to be built in the 1917 fiscal year, 
the total cost to be $240,000,000. Hope is felt by the Naval 
department that Congress will provide for building at least 
two dreadnoughts and four battle cruisers. Kepublican 
members of the House naval conference committee are pre- 
paring for a contest to increase the building program. 


Washington is advised that Japan purposes to annex a 
part of if not all of China as a result of the revolution 
and other disturbances in that country, ‘for the reéstablish- 
ment of order and protection of Japanese and other for- 
eigners and their property.’’ Russia is said to acquiesce in 
Japanese intervention and Great Britain is said to be in- 
different, 


Secretary McAdoo submitted to the House Ways and 
Means Committee, May 18, revised estimates of the Govern- 
ment’s receipts and expenditures for the remainder of the 
current fiscal year to end January 7, 1917, declaring that 
only $150,000,000 will have to be provided for preparedness 
and other extra expenses during the current year. ‘An 
omnibus bill covering all extra expenditures is probable. 
Treasury department officials estimate that the Government’s 
receipts during the fiscal year to end June 30 will exceed 
by $90,000,000 to $100,000,000 the estimates made when 
Congress convened. 


May 20 the administration shipping bill, appropriating 
$50,000,000 for purchase of merchant ships by the Federal 
Government with the purpose of providing an adequate 
merchant marine, passed the House. 


During the first nine months of the current fiscal year 
the Treasury Department has frustrated attempted frauds 
and evasions of the income law totalling $8,380,185. 


Federal supervision of motion pictures—the Hughes bill— 
was favorably reported out by the House education commit- 
tee May 17. 


As a measure of preparedness, earnest measures are being 
taken against proposed restoration to public entry of Cali- 
fornia and Wyoming oil fields withdrawn by former Presi- 
dent Taft in 1910, fear being entertained that such restora- 
tion would threaten the fuel needs of the Navy, giving it a 
supply for only fifteen years in peace and five years in war 
time. 


Confirmation of the nomination of Louis D. Brandeis to 
the Supreme Court was recommended by the Senate judiciary 
committee May 24. 


Favorable reports were adopted this week by the House 
and the Senate on resolutions for practical governmental 
recognition of the Pan-American exposition to be held in 
San Antonio, Tex., in 1918. 

President Wilson sent further protests May 23 to Great 
Britain and France against continued interference with 
American mails. 

Postmasters throughout the country were notified May 23 
that they may now accept postal savings accounts up to 
$1,000, the former- maximum having been $500, 





FOREIGN 


Finance Minister Ribot has presented to the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies a proposition for taxing alcoholic liquors, 
sugar and tobacco that is designed to increase the country’s 
revenue annually by $180,00U,000. The tax on alcohol is 
thus raised to $80 a hectolitre and the privilege of fruit 
growers to distill alcohol from their products tax free is 
abolished. 

The American embassy at Petrograd has been granted 
the privilege of appointing five delegates to visit military 
cgncentration camps in that country, to codperate witn 
Kusslal authorities in providing tor prisoners of war. Frank 
Jay Gould has ordered 6,00U portable houses for French and 
Beigian refugees whose homes have been destroyed by shell 
fire. 

Prof. Paul Milikuoff, leader of the constitutional demo- 
cratic party in the Kussian duma, is quoted as saying that 
Russia expects to capture Constantinopie and occupy it after 
the war and that Great Britain will occupy Mesopotamia, 
connecting Kgypt with Asia, and will acquire many other 
colonial possessions, 

King Christian of Norway was operated on May 18 for 
am intestinal trouble, the resuit being pronounced success- 
ful. 

German Ambassador von Bernstorff has instructed all 
German consuls in the United States to impress upon Citi- 
zens of German birth living in their districts that “it is 
their duty scrupulously to obey the laws of the States in 
which they reside.” ‘The ostensible purpose is disavowal 
ot Germany’s support of or participation in acts in viola- 
tion of American neutrality. 

According to a dispatch from London May 19, a general 
lockout by an employers’ organization at Christiania, Nor- 
way, affects 77,00U workmen. 

In the provincial parliament of British Columbia a sweep- 
ing prohibition bill has been introduced, to become effective 
July 1, 1917. The bill is said to be favored by 75 percent 
of the parliament. 

Successful test of a device for deadening the noise of air- 
ship propellors, an Italian invention, was made in a recent 
raid on ‘Trent. An Italian aeroplane so equipped is said 
to have flown undetected at an altitude sutticiently low to 
insure hitting the target aimed at. 

Since the American punitive expedition was sent across 
the Mexican border, about ten weeks ago, 250 Villastas 
have been killed. About 1,000 men are being added to the 
border patrol in the Big Bend district. Villa is said to be 
in active command of about 500 men in southern Chihuahua. 

President de Coppet, of Switzerland, is quoted as saying 
that the Swiss army, in splendid condition, is about to be 
mobilized for resistance of any invasion of the country by 
armies of the belligerents. : 

Clocks in all public and semipublic institutions through- 
out England were advanced one hour May 21, in furtherance 
of the daylight saving act. The Norwegian legislature passed 
a similar act effective May 22, which makes the new system 
common throughout France, Germany, Holland, England and 
the Scandinavian countries. 

Federico Henriquez Carvajal has been elected president 
of Santo Domingo. 

Two cable messages have been received from the MacMillan 
Crocker Land expedition, the first word from it since Septem- 
ber, 1915. A relief ship for the Shackleton expedition is to 
leave London in August. 

Rates on marine risks are reported to have dropped from 
3 to 2 percent at both New York and London since the 
reply to the last American note to Germany was published. 

British and Russian submarines have sunk in the Baltic 
three German ships. The French steamer Mira was sunk 
by German craft, as were the Danish steamer Carla and the 
Norwegian steamer Tjomo. Sinking of a Greek and a British 
steamer and an Italian sailing vessel was reported May 


a 


WORLD FOR A WEEX 


24. Since the beginning of hostilities 500 fishermen haye 
been killed and 270 British fishing boats have been sunk 
by German submarines, 


Revolt at Victoria, capital of the State of Espirito Sants, 


Brazil, was reported May 24. 

Russian forces have succeeded in one of their main ob- 
jectives in Asiatic Turkey, having formed a junctior with 
their British allies on the Tigris River. Austrians are re- 
ported to have captured 24,000 Italians in the southerp 
Tyrol. Substantial French successes at Verdun were re. 








ported May 24, the French holding acquired and gaining 
new positions, 


WOOD BLOCK WINS PARTIAL VICTORY 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 20.—The question of paving 
East Marginal Way in this city, which has been before 
the city council and the board of county commissioners 
for nearly a year, was passed upon by the council com- 
mittee on streets and sewers this week. The paving of 
this thoroughfare was delayed because of controversy 
over the material with which it was to be paved. The 
majority of the property holders were originally signed 
up favoring wood block paving but the county com- 
missioners who have to bear part of the expense of 
the paving, favored brick block and refused to authorize 
the expenditure of the-county’s funds for anything else, 
At the publie hearing held before the streets and sewers 
committee this week the property owners offered to 
compromise and the question was finally settled that ap- 
proximately a half mile of the improvement would be 
wood block and the other two and one-half miles brick 
block. Thus only about one-sixth of the total improve- 
ment will be paved with wood block, but that is never- 
theless considered a victory for the reason that it will 
be another entering wedge for the wood block people in 
this city. When this paving is laid, it will be the longest 
single piece of wood block paving in the city of Seattle. 








BRIDGE AN OBJECT LESSON IN WOOD 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., May 24.—Wood block paving’s 
many superiorities to any other street surfacing material 
is being well advertised by the handsome Larz Anderson 
bridge, that connects Harvard University with the sta- 
dium and Soldier’s Field athletic grounds on the other 
side of the Charles River. This bridge, presented by the 
former United States ambassador to Italy and his wife, 
is said to be one of the most artistic and best-constructed 
in the country. The architects and engineers who de- 
signed and constructed it, after a careful investigation 
decided that wood blocks would make the best surface 
for all classes of travel which use it. After several years 
of service, these wood blocks are still as smooth and 
attractive as a ballroom floor, as they are of southern 
pine, carefully creosoted and properly laid in position. 

The advertising comes from the fact that tens of thou- 
sands of the country’s wealthiest and most influential 
people annually come to Cambridge from all sections 
of America to attend the numerous athletic and other 
college events at Harvard University, most of which are 
held at the stadium. It is the regular college custom for 
these visitors to walk from Harvard square down Boylston 
Street and across the bridge to the stadium, and the Larz 
Anderson bridge was erected for their especial benefit. 
Therefore they both see and feel the excellence of the 
wood block paving, and admire it the more because of its 
striking contrast with the unsatisfactory asphalt and 
macadam surfacing they have to travel over before reach- 
ing the bridge. 





F H. KNEISLEY. President 


MEMBER 
MEMBER 

American Lumberman, 

Chicago. 

Gentlemen: 





E. P. BARNHILL, Vice-President 


MARSHALL AD CLUB 


I am delighted to acknowledge your check for $25,00 

as First Prize in your "Farm Trade Contest", And 

more than that - I am mighty gled to know that ny : 
plan of selling to and collecting from our farmer 

customers has been approved by your Committee who 

awarded the prizes in this recent contest. 


I heartily thank you for making this "Farm Trade 
Contest" possible and your Committee on Awards -- 
for the compliment bestowed. 


With very kindest wishes, I am, 


Sincerely yours, 


“Eres ea 


W. A. VAWTER, Se'cy-Treas. 


a ee O'S 
A. A. C. MO. 


MARSHALL, MissourRl, May 23, 1916 
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ASPHALT “SHINGLES” GET SPECIAL PRIVILEGE 





Massachusetts Legislature Restores Them to Use in Restricted Territory — Unfair 
Methods Used by Those Interested 





BosroN, Mass., May 22.—Ably abetted by the executive 
secretary and others of the United Improvement Asso- 
ciation, the asphalt shingle interests have secured from 
the State legislature the right to merchandize their pat- 
ented wares in Boston where heretofore the building laws 
have required that ‘‘incombustible’’ roofing materials be 
used. The bill passed by the legislature has now been 
signed by Governor McCall. He is the same governor who 
a few days ago vetoed the Billy Sunday wooden taber- 
nacle bill because he said it was ‘*dangerous’’ to tamper 
with the Boston building laws to permit the construction 
in a spacious open field of a building experts said was not 
only perfectly safe from fire, but also panie-proof, and 
was to be demolished after a few weeks of usage. The 
asphalt shingle bill was piloted through the devious chan- 
nels of legislation by the same Dorchester senator who 
worked so hard to defeat the wooden tabernacle bill. — 

That this is discrimination of the rankest sort against 
wood can easily be demonstrated. Whittle a sliver from 
an asphalt shingle and see if this miniature torch is not 
much more efficient than an ordinary wooden match for 
lighting a pipe in the wind: Yet in Boston, where the 
use of spark-proof wooden shingles is forbidden, the legal 
barrier has been let down to permit the patent asphalt 
shingles to be sold. ; ; : 

This article is intended to let a little light in on the 
methods employed by the substitutes people to wean 
the public away from the popular preference for wood 
in residential building. First, here is the bill backed by 
the United Improvement Association, and known as House 
Bill 978: 

An act relative to the roofing of buildings in the city of 
Boston. Be it enacted by the senate and house of repre- 
sentatives in — court assembled, and by the authority 

f the same, as follows: 
4 SecTION 1. The twentieth paragraph of section 13 of 
chapter 550 of the acts of 1907, as added to said section 
py section 3 of chapter 782 of the acts of 1914, is hereby 
amended by inserting after the word “shingles” in the 
second line thereof, the words :—or other composition shin- 
gles or roofing having the same or greater fire retarding 
quality,—so as to read as follows :—No material other than 
brick, tile, slate, metal, asbestos shingles or other compo- 
sition shingles or roofing having the same or greater fire- 
retarding quality or slag shall hereafter be used to cover 
or roof any building, or the tops and sides and outsides of 
the frames of any dormer window, or any other projection 
of the roof of any building, except wooden cornices on 
wooden frame buildings, but on flat roofs composition or 
tar and gravel may be used or such other quality of _fire- 
resisting roofing as the commissioner may authorize. Noth- 


ing in this section shall be construed to prohibit the use of © 


materials approved by the commissioner for repairing any 
roof now covered with wooden shingles, provided, that the 
building is not altered in height or otherwise generally 
reconstructed, nor to prone covering with such approved 
eaters the roofs of buildings less than sixteen feet in 
height. - 

Section 2. This act shall take effect ninety days after 


its passage. 


Apparently, it occurred to some able lobbyist or other 
person that patent asphalt shingles have not the ‘‘same 
or greater fire retarding quality’’ as brick, tile, slate, 
metal and asbestos, so in the senate the above bill was 
amended to read specifically that ‘‘asphalt roofing mate- 
Tials, approved by the building commissioner,’’ may be 
used in Boston. 

The first step in the campaign to increase ‘business for 
the patent asphalt shingle interests was an arrangement 
for a ‘‘demonstration’’ of these somewhat smelly but 
vivid-hued articles before a meeting of the United Im- 
provement Association in the Quincy House. Real estate 
men, builders and house owners had been complaining 
about the hardship imposed upon them by the building 
laws forbidding them to use wooden shingles. The cost 
of building and maintaining a home was increased. con- 
siderably, they said. So to prepare the ground for the 
seed about to be sowed the circular which follows was 
drawn up. It is evident that the circular was actually 


typed before the ‘‘tests’’ at the Quincy House. Here 
it is: 


Fire vs. Roofing Materials 


_ Asphalt roofing materials, shingles or roll, may be used 
i Practically every city and town in Massachusetts except 
oOSston. 

This association, through its executive committee, the 
committee on legal and legislative affairs and by vote of 
the delegates, has taken the position that, because of their 
recognized fire-resisting qualities as shown by reliable tests ; 
because of their durability, ordinarily guaranteed for ten 
years by the manufacturers, and because of their moderate 
cost in comparison with other roofing materials, various 
forms of asphalt roofing materials should be permitted for 
use in Boston. 

The association, approving of no particular make of asphalt 
shingle, considers that in urging the peomene of House Bill 
YTS, the association’s bill to permit the use of any roofing 
material which will pass “as good or better fire test” as tin, 
Slate, or asbestos, it is performing a public service which 
will enable people adequately to protect their homes from 
fire at a cost considerably less than the cost of the ma- 
terials now authorized in Boston. 

!'wo other bills before the legislature aim to bring about 
the same result.. The legal and legislative committee is 
Supporting these bills in addition to its own. 

' tests on various kinds of roofing materials with a Bunsen 
Durner flame registering 1850° to 1400° T., more severe than 
abt ne ever be subjected to, showed these remark- 
able results: : 

Roof Board Roof Board Roof Board 
\oonate one barred. Incandescent. Blazed. 
Asphalt 23 mins. 45 sees. At no time At no time (Board charred 


Ti ¥% in. deep) 
in 6 sees, 48 secs, At notime (Tin became red 
hot in 6 sec.) 
or ota 
sbes oN n. deep 
Asbestos 3 mins. 11 mins. 12 mins. 7 
Slate 16 mins. 


Atnotime At notime (Slate cracked 
at 15 secs. 


Broke into 

many pieces 
when water 
poured on at 
end of test.) 


The duration of all tests was 23 minutes 45 seconds. 
Relative costs, from best information possible, per 100 feet 
Square, applied: 
ERE OT aa oa Cae a iol 4a adi plale'S laid Ko Raipodeede $ 6.25 
NT Sav 6 both skies 040 bds CON eens ee ee bre senneasedane - 7,00 
00 


LMR oosie nnin evince Chew ae wawees.e4 iemaceme nee eee. 14.50 to 18.50 
(Note.—Asphalt, tin and cedar shingles require painting every 


few years.) 
Not a Fair Test 


The above circular refers to its alleged results as ‘‘re- 
markable.’’ It was a well chosen word. It is nothing 
less than remarkable that an article made of rags and 
pitch should not burn ‘‘at any time’’ under the flame 
from a Bunsen burner registering 1,400° F., where roof 
board under asbestos, an absolutely incombustible mate- 
rial, charred in 3 minutes and blazed in 12 minutes. 
Lumbermen here are asking also why a test was not made 
of wooden shingles treated with the weatherproof and 
fireproof paint recommended by the United States Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis. It is a known fact 
actually proved by a fair test that these are more fire re- 
sistent than are asphalt shingles, although the latter are 
a patented article and cost more money than do the 
treated wood shingles. 

There were many members of the United Improvement 
Association who did not come to the Quincy House free 
show under the auspices of the astute asphalt shingle 
men. They must be reached, it was decided, to get sufii- 
cient backing to put the desired discriminatory legislation 
across. So the able executive secretary composed a letter 
to all the members, a copy of which has been secured by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative. Here is what 
it had to say about the asphalt shingle business: 

I wish to call to your attention that in the fire test of 
roofing materials before the delegates on March 1, the roof 
board underneath a tin shingle, to which was applied a 
plumber’s torch generating a heat of 1250° to 1300° F., 
charread in 20 seconds, smoked in 14% minutes, and was 
incandescent in 2 minutes and 20 seconds. The roof board 
under asbestos charred in 1 minute and 20 seconds, smoked 
in 2 minutes and 25 seconds, and became incandescent in 
5 minutes and 2 seconds. The same test applied to asphalt 
shingle failed to char the roof board up to 15 minutes when 
the test ended. At that time the outer asphalt shingle was 
burned through, the second was brittle, and the third intact. 
These materials were tested as they would be in service. 

The association’s bill, house No. 978, allowing the use of 
other materials than those now permitted by the Boston 
building law, is before the committee on metropolitan affairs, 
and it is expected that an early report may be made to the 
legislature. We urge you to assist in the passage of this 
legislation. Very truly yours, 

(Signed) GrorcGe E. RICHARDS, 
Executive Secretary. 

Aroused by the hardships to which they were subjected 
by the ban on wood shingles, members of the United Im- 
provement Association accepted as undoubted facts the 
statements in the above letter and circular, and they were 


prompt to bring all their influence to bear on their local 
members of the State legislature, although a critical per- 
son might have been curious about apparently conflicting 
statements regarding the ‘‘remarkable results’’ of the 
socalled tests. Any lumberman could have cast some 
light upon the statement that it costs $1.75 per square 
more to lay cedar shingles than it does to lay asphalt 
shingles. If it costs $8 per square to lay cedar shingles, 
as the circular states, and only $6.25 per square to lay 
asphalt shingles, there are members of the lumber trade 
who would find it a very profitable proceeding to sell 
out their yards and go into the exclusive business of sell- 
ing and laying cedar shingles at ‘‘$8 per 100 square 
feet.’? 

After the original House Bill 978 was amended to 
make. sure that asphalt shingles should enter the profit- 
able Boston field, the measure became known as Senate 
Bill 414 and was pushed through to enactment as if on 
greased ways. Barring some united action by the Boston 
lumber trade, or other cataclysm, the asphalt shingle bill 
will become effective July 27. 





LENDS PATENTED SHINGLES A BOOST 


Boston, Mass., May 18.—Another instance of the 
unprofessional methods employed to boost patent shin- 
gles at the expense of the better and less expensive 
wooden shingles appeared this morning in the Boston 
Globe. Like several other instances noticed by Boston 
lumbermen lately, this was an advertisement masquerad- 
ing in the news columns. To all appearances, so far as 
the average reader unskilled in the peculiar ethics of 
certain newspapers is concerned, the item was a regular 
news story published and vouched for as truthful by 
the Globe’s editors. There was no mark or indication 
about it showing that it was a paid advertisement. Under 
the heading ‘‘SHINGLES THAT ARE A FIRE PRO- 
TECTION,’’ the Globe’s story reads: 

Certain-teed shingles, the product of the General Roofing 
Manufacturing Company, have many features that recom- 
mend them to builders who are watching with increasing 
interest the growing use of these asphalt shingles. Surfaced 
with ground slate in natural colors, including the popular 
red and green, they are an excellent fire protection, cannot 
be ignited and on a burning building fuse and prove a 
strong fire retardant. Uniformity of size and laying method, 
with the added merit of not chipping, makes them desirable 
for schools, churches and public buildings. They cost about 
the same as the best wood shingles. 

Several Boston lumbermen are under the impression 
that such news ethics are not only very unprofessional, 
but that the publication of paid advertising thinly dis- 
guised as news is contrary to the Federal mailing laws. 
A publication given the second class mailing privilege is 
not supposed to sell its subscribers as news items whose 
publication is paid for by advertisers. 

No charge is made here that the General Roofing Manu- 
facturing Company paid the Boston Globe to publish its 
advertising matter as news; although it was commented 
upon by members of the lumber trade today as very 
peculiar that an examination of the current issue of the 
Globe revealed no legitimate advertisement of that com- 
pany’s wares. 





The Unnaturalness 





of Unnatural Finish 








A friend of my friend invested in some new bedroom 
furniture last month, spending her allotted cash in one 
of the stores reputed to carry only the best in furni- 
ture. She bought a dresser (bureau) and chiffonier of 
excellent design and workmanship that exemplified one 
of the new old schools—possibly Hepplewhite with 
modern treatment. The price was of such a figure as 
reasonably to insure that she had something very, very 
nice. And to my friend, upon the latter’s inspection 
of the new arrivals, she proudly proclaimed that the 
wood was absolutely, world without end, solid mahog- 
any. I believe that the announcement was quite 
timely, and that-a label was in fact necessary, because 
the several pieces were disguised beneath three coats 
of ivory enamel. 

The furniture was undoubtedly as represented—ma- 
hogany—but the question might suggest itself that, 
considering the finish, some baser wood might have 
looked as well under the white shroud—say birch or 
red gum. Nobody would have been the wiser, and my 
friend’s friend would not have had to pay so much 
money. In fact the pieces might as well have been 
made of metal so far as their being evidence of the beau- 
ties of the king of American hardwoods was concerned. 





This is the day of sham and deception in furniture . 


finish. It is the busy ‘time of the painter and deco- 
rator. The retail marts of the furniture world are a 
glaring exposition of pigments and colors that run the 
gamut of the rainbow, and beneath the sun there never 
has been anything so horribly conceived and executed 
as the finishing of housefurnishings at present in 
vogue, and represented as quite ‘‘the thing.’’ 

The writer, being a lover of our native woods and 
believing that the less dressed they are the best dressed, 
can but regret this spasm of style. The whole tendency 
in furniture finishing is to overdo it, to provide the 
properties in a stage setting of ‘‘Bakst’’ and‘ oriental 
motif, as has recently been so well illustrated in the 
elaborate spring show of seasonable furniture made by 
Marshall Field & Co. The writer wandered into this 
emporium one day last month. He was feeling rather 
under par—out of sorts and not in harmony with the 
world for the time being. Quite accidentally he landed 
in the midst of the ‘‘Arabian Nights’’ and the lodg- 
ings of the Queen of Sheba. The absolute boldness of 
this attempt into the ‘‘new thought’’ of color realism 
acted like a tonic or restorative. The shock to his 


usually sober and quiet sense of the fitness of things 
in interior decoration and furnishing quite took the 
breath away. It was like a drop unexpectedly into a 
cold bath. But when the reaction came, the effect had 
been to put me at ease again, and I went out into the 
streets in a normal frame of mind. 

I suppose there are folks that like this sort of thing, 
but I do not. I should be better satisfied with the 
‘Old Hickory’’ outdoor furniture that stood along- 
side of this stuff of the ‘‘mode.’’ Neat, sturdy, com- 
fortable, dressed only in its natural bark covering, it 
brought a breath of the great tonic, forest air, into the 
hot atmosphere of the harem. There was indeed a con- 
trast. I believe that this decorative effect of the day 
is as far from good taste as a much painted woman. 
We destroy the natural beauty of our woods and con- 
ceal all the effectiveness of the grain and quartering. 
We can not improve upon nature. 

The oak has suffered under the humiliations of a 
dozen finishing effects, yet shines best in a natural 
state. The red gum has been used to imitate mahogany 
and Cireassian walnut, yet has very few equals in 
beauty of grain when treated naturally to bring out 
its own rare qualities. I once had made for me, in a 
planing mill and not in a furniture factory, a pair of 
open book cases. The material was Georgia pine and 
the finish was a natural oiling. There is a considerable 
grain to this southern pine that responds to a gentle 
and mild treatment, and I never had any furniture in 
the house that was more harmonious than these com- 
fortable shelves in our living room, 

An eastern friend, long in the lumber manufacturing 
industry and doubtless known to many readers of this 
paper, was a great lover of the water and took his 
recreation on the lakes and rivers. The upper floor of 
his house he had finished off as a ship’s forecastle, the 
wood left in as nearly a natural state as was conducive 
to its preservation. Both he and all his friends took 
great delight in spending the evening in this sailor den 
with its simple belongings. All of us feel at our best 
in the least complicated and complex surroundings. 
The primal instinct of naturalness responds to the 
beauty that was William Morris’ ideal. We are not 
happy in hot, stuffy, over-decorated, over-furnished quar- 
ters, and this sketch is simply to offer a devout prayer 
for the early return of the ‘‘back to the farm’’ move- 
ment in furniture. E. P. 
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ing to a rural trade. 


to handle such inquiries to best advantage. 





In view of the extraordinary success of that contest the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN takes pleasure in announcing a new prize contest on the 
subject ‘‘How I Follow Up Sales Opportunities.’’ 

Several of the manufacturers’ associations are advertising extensively 
in newspapers, magazines and farm journals and are sending inquiries 
arising out of such advertising. to the dealers who are apt to be able 
In addition to these inquiries 
the average progressive retail lumberman receives during the course of a 
year a large number of ‘‘tips’’ on prospective builders and prospective 
buyers of lumber for a variety of uses Many dealers maintain sys- 
tematic followup systems for the purpose of clinching as much of this 
business as possible, and it is the purpose of the present contest to bring 
out helpful information regarding such followup methods, including form 
letters and printed matter used, methods of personal solicitation employed, 
the dealer’s effort to codperate with the manufacturer etc. 


A NEW PRIZE CONTEST 


The Farm Trade Contest, the prize winners in which were announced 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of May 20, was one of the most suc- 
cessful of the numerous contests dealing with retail methods the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN has conducted in recent years and it brought out 
innumerable valuable ideas and helpful hints for the yard that is cater- 


a@ prospective buyer. 


Prospective contestants 


date. 


will be made at its close. 


Letters submitted in this contest should not exceed 1,000 words in 
length but may be accompanied by as many exhibits of printed matter, 
form letters and other followup matter as the contestant may desire to 
submit, the idea being to show in as much detail as possible the methods 
employed to reach and sell the person who is known, or presumed to be, 


The Followup Methods contest will close September 15, and prizes wili 
be awarded the winners as follows: 

First prize—$25 in cash, 

Second prize—$15 in cash. 

Third prize—$10 in cash. 

Fourth and fifth prizes—$5 cash each, 

In addition to those receiving the cash prizes the letters found entitled 
to honorable mention not to exceed ten in number will entitle their au- 
thors to books to the value of $2 each. 


possible so that the publication of contributions may begin at an early 


Announcement of the names of the judges who will decide the contest 


es 


are urged to submit their letters as early as 








SHIPMENTS EXCEED PRODUCTION 


Northern Pine Mills Report Increase of 61.4 Percent 
for Four Months of 1916 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 24.—In the first four months 
of 1916 shipments of northern pine mills have exceeded 
the production by 210,000,000 feet and have exceeded the 
production of the corresponding months in 1915 by 115,- 
214,468 feet, or 61.4 percent, according to reports by the 
mills to the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 
Figures just compiled, including the reports:for April, 
thirty mills reporting for each month in 1916, compared 
with thirty to thirty-two each month for the 1915 reports, 
are as follows: 

















PRODUCTION. 
1915, 1916, ——lIncrease—— 
Month, Lumber. Lumber. Feet. Percent. 
See 9,734,246 10,717,889 983,643 10. 
ls ae 11,402,194 17,211,216 5,809,022 50.9 
reer 14,516,004 21,329,590 6,813,586 46.9 
| ee Ee 43,672,564 15,131,432 53.0 
Totals......... 64,193,576 92,931,259 28,737,683 44.8 
SHIPMENTS. 
1915. 1916, Increase: 
Month, Lumber. Lumber. Feet. Percent. 
SOQBURTY .cccocsces Savane 70,650,874 37,069,251 113.4 
February ......... 39,893,361 73,816,069 33,922,108 85.4 
PI askawnweucgon 54,010,834 83,640,611 29,629,777 54.9 
Oe eS 60,298,004 74,891,336 14,593,332 24.2 
i) ee es 187,784,422 302,998,890 115,214,468 61.4 


Lath production for April was 12,033,600, compared 
with 7,968,819 for the same month last year, and for 
four months it was 25,479,050, compared with 20,909,769 
for the same months in 1915. Lath shipments for April 
were 15,184,800, compared with 13,917,300 for April of 
1915, and the shipments for four months were 50,603,850, 
compared with 52,290,010 for the same months in 1915. 





BUYS LARGE TRACT OF OREGON PINE 


Purchases 20,000 Acres of Sumpter Valley Timber 
—Company Organized in 1910 Grows Steadily 


BAKER, ORE., May 20.—An announcement of consider 
able importance to the business interests of this city 
was recently made when the Baker-White Pine Lumber 
Company closed a deal for the purchase of 20,000 acres 
of Sumpter Valley timber from the Wallowa Timber 
Company. This is one of the largest single timberland 
deals ever made in eastern Oregon. It is of interest to 
Baker business men for the reason that it indicates the 
early development and expansion of an industry which 
means increased sales. To the Baker-White Pine Lum- 
ber Company it means the rounding out of a timber sup- 
ply that will last the company for twenty-five or thirty 
years. And it means that the company undoubtedly will, 
within the next year or two, increase its ‘cutting capacity. 
The timber is an excellent quality of western pine, or 
eastern Oregon white pine, as it is known locally, grow- 
ing at an altitude of from 4,500 to 6,500 feet, which is a 
guarantee of softness of texture. 


The Baker-White Pine Lumber Company was organized 
in this city in September, 1910, and since then has 
gradually been growing and developing into one of the 
important manufacturing concerns of this section. The 
officers of the company aret Frank Gardinier, presi- 
dent; F. B. Knapp, Fremont, Neb., vice-president; C. 
L. Beaty, Baker, secretary and treasurer. 

The company operates a sawmill at White Pine, a sta- 
tion on the Sumpter Valley railroad, about fifty-four 
miles southwest of Baker. The mill’s initial equipment 
is an 8-foot band mill and a Wickes gang. It is run- 
ning two 10-hour shifts a day, and is cutting about 
150,000 feet in the 20 hours. 





The rough lumber is brought in from the sawmill to 
Baker over the Sumpter Valley Railroad, and here the 
company has an excellent planing mill, box factory and 
yard. 

The company was one of the pioneers of eastern Ore- 
gon in putting in dry kilns, and is now increasing its kiln 
capacity and also installing a tanner, edge stacker and 
unloading system. 

The company finds a market for its product very 
largely in the middle west and in the New England 
States. The cut up sash and door stock is an impor- 
tant part of its business. 





FAVOR OPEN SHOP 


Employers at Menominee, Mich., and Marinette, Wis., 
Issue Statement to Correct False Impressions 





MILWAUKEE, WIS., May 24.—Labor troubles in the 
logging and lumber industry of Wisconsin continue but 
the situation is rather quiet and no new outbreaks have 
been encountered during the last few days. At Menom- 
inee, Mich., things have been going more smoothly than 
during the last three or four weeks, but there is still much 
unrest. Lumber interests insist on the open shop and 
union workmen have given much publicity to false impres- 
sions in this regard, with the result that several large 
companies have issued a statement, as follows: 


The undersigned manufacturers of Menominee, Michigan, 
and Marinette, Wis., wish to correct two wreng impressions 
that seem to have gone abroad. 

The first wrong impression is that unless men belong to 
some union or labor organization they will not be able to 
get employment with us. 

The second wrong impression is that the undersigned 
manufacturers are opposed to employing men because they 
belong to a labor organization. 

The undersigned manufacturers have always pursued the 
policy of giving employment to men without question as to 
whether they belonged to a labor organization or not, and 
will continue to operate their plants on this basis only. 

Signed) 
J. W. WELLS LumMBER COMPANY, by J. W. Wells, President. 
D. G. BOTHWELL LUMBER & CEDAR COMPANY, D. G. Bothwell, 
President. 


PENINSULAR Box & LUMBER CoMPpANy, H. L. Haslanger, 
Secretary. : 

Spres-THOMPSON LUMBER COMPANY, John M. Thompson, 
President. 

MENOMINEE RIVER SvuGAR COMPANY, G. W. McCormick, 
Manager. 


LLOYD MANUFACTURING CoMPANY, M. B. Lloyd, President. 
CRAWFORD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, C. H. Crawford, Presi- 


aent. 
RICHARDSON SHOE Company, W. S. Carpenter, President. 


The Prescott Company, making sawmill machinery, also 
at Menominee, has issued a signed statement that it stands 
for an open shop and does not discriminate against any 
workman because of his membership or non-membership 
in any society or organization. The firm stand is taken 
that the company will not permit any organization to 
interfere with the management of its business. 

The employees of the Peshtigo Lumber Company, Pesh- 
tigo, Wis., have presented a petition to the company offi- 
cials asking for an increase of 25 cents a day. When this 
was not immediately granted, some of the men walked 
out but returned shortly after notice was given that the 
company had a readjustment of the wage scale under 
consideration. It is stated that the wages are the high- 
est the company has ever paid but even this does not seem 
to be satisfactory to the men. The Peshtigo mill cuts 
about 50,000 feet a day. 





TWELVE State universities have in the last year added 
college courses in ‘‘Lumber and Its Uses’? to their col- 
lege curriculums. These schools are Syracuse university 
and the following State universities: Maine, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, California, Colo- 
rado, Georgia, Iowa, Pennsylvania and Massachusetts. 


GREAT BUILDING YEAR PROMISED 


Building Operations of Four Months in Cambridge, 
Mass., Increase—Maine Construction Booms 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., May 24.—Building operations al- 
ready under way in Cambridge and others projected 
indicate that this college city will have the biggest 
building year in the last decade. For the first four 
months of the year alone building operations having 


“an estimated value of $1,500,000 have been undertaken. 


The estimated cost of building begun during the cor- 
responding period last year in this city was about 
$500,000, according to the records of the Cambridge 
building department—and the 1915 season developed 
much earlier than has this year’s season with its back- 
ward weather, late snows and heavy cold rains. If the 
present rate of building activity is continued through the 
year, and Cambridge real estate men say it undoubtedly 
will be, a new building record for the ‘‘ University City’’ 
will be hung up. ‘ 

A large proportion of the building now under way is 
apartment houses. This does not dishearten the lumber 
dealers, however, because most of these buildings have 
wood interiors and also require a great deal of high grade 
hardwoods for flooring and inside finish. A beautiful 
apartment house going up on the Charles River Park 
way, for instance, with 54 suites of four to seven rooms 
each, is being finished in old oak, artistically grained and 
very expensive. 





PorTLAND, Mz., May 23.—Real estate and building 
business in Portland is booming, the late and rainy spring 
having failed to restrict these operations as seriously 
as many lumbermen had feared. For the last few days, 
and probably for the coming week or so, the retail 
lumber dealers have had and will have much trouble 
in making deliveries of lumber on account of the almost 
impassable condition of many of the country ‘roads since 
the remarkably. heavy rain storm of last week. This is 
business postponed, not lost, however. ; 

In the city proper there is the greatest building activ- 
ity in the memory of the present generation of builders. 
Almost all of the building in the suburbs is of wooden 
houses, and by virtue of the recently passed amendment 
to the Portland building code it is now possible to roof 
these new wooden houses with wooden shingles and to 
use wooden shingles on the sides, which is being done 
in most operations. An unusually large number of houses 
are being shingled this season, partly because this style 
of outside finish is becoming more popular, but the mam 
reason is said to be the high cost and scarcity of spruce 
clapboards. 

Real estate dealers say that building on the many 
islands in the bay will mark a new record this year. 
Many wooden summer cottages are now in process of 
construction on the islands and many more are planned. 
One reason for the increased interest in the summer 
cottage sites is said to be the greatly inflated price of 
gasolene, which is going to restrict summer automobile 
touring this season. 





COMPANY BOOKS LARGE ORDERS 


PorTLAND, ORE., May 20.—The Duncan Lumber Com 
pany, of this city, reports having booked an order the 
last week for 4,000,000 feet of fir car material to be used 
in the construction of 1,000 Chicago & North Westert 
railroad ears. The Duncan Lumber Company has ls? 
taken an order for a cargo of 1,500,000 feet of spruce 
for one of the Allies, to go by rail to New York, a” 
thence by vessel. This is high grade spruce stock, Pr 
sumably for aeroplane construction, and is the thir 
order of the same size recently filled by the Dunca? 
company, one having been placed in December and om¢ 
in February. 
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NEW ENGLAND HIT BY STORM 


Logs Swept Away by Freshets—Retail Lumber Busi- 
ness Held Up by Bad Roads 





Boston, Mass., May 22.—Disastrous freshets and one 
of the worst flood scares in years resulted in New Eng- 
land from the severe wind and rain storm of last Wednes- 
day. Northern New England, particularly, was hard 
hit. Booms were broken, driving dams carried away 
and many logs were stranded on the meadows or irre- 
trievably lost in the tangle of flooded brushlands. Some 
rivers went up a dozen or more feet in less than twenty- 
four hours. The dam at Hobbs pond, Norway, Me., 
went out at 1 o’clock Thursday, carrying away two 
bridges and releasing the water into Lake Pennessee- 
wassee, where the big sawmill plant of C. B. Cummings & 
Sons was menaced. The entire force of men worked 
day and night until Saturady erecting coffer dams 
and other reinforcements to save the thousands of valu- 
able pine logs boomed above the big dam at Norway 
village. 

The damage in southwestern Maine is estimated con- 
servatively at $150,000. Bridges at Lewiston were inun- 
dated, but there were no logs in the river and all impor- 
tant bridges were saved. 

Ten thousand cords of pulpwood at the S. D. Warren 
mills, Westbrook, Me., were set afloat, and the first 
floors of the plant were inundated. The Deering Lumber 
Company’s yard at Saco, Me., was afloat and the- stock 
considerably damaged. aS 

Of the 60,000 cords of pulpwood piled in places 150 
feet high along the banks of the Presumpscot River, in 
southwestern Maine, it is estimated that one-third was 
carried away. 

Besides the damage suffered by the log drivers, the 
retail lumbermen also are feeling the effects of the 
storm. Building operations were held up in many sec- 
tions and it will be days before the highway departments 
can get roads in some sections of Massachusetts as well 
as in northern New England into shape to permit the 
teaming of lumber. : : 

Like all seeming’ disasters, the storm has some good 
features, however. Damaged property will have to be 
replaced, bridges and dams repaired, and lost logs means 
a better price, usually, for those that are left. Also the 
downpour snuffed out the last of the forest fires that 
still were raging when the storm: began Tuesday night. 





WOULD TOW TIMBER ACROSS ATLANTIC 


OTTAWA, ONT., May 22.—A method of getting needed 
timber and lumber overseas without using up shipping 
space, now so urgently needed for other purposes, has 
been designed by Captain A. G. Midford, of this city, 
a civil engineer who has had considerable experience in 
the solving of maritime problems. His plan, which has 
been favorably commented on by Senator W. C. Edwards, 
of the local lumber firm bearing his name, and which is 
now under consideration by the Government, is to tow the 
timber across the ocean in the form’of huge timber rafts 
and he states that from one to twenty million feet of 
lumber of all kinds can thus be taken over at once. 
Captain Midford’s plan is to construct a ship-shape 
raft of timber and lumber in such a manner as to provide 
against the incessant and usual strain to which-any float- 
ing body or ship is exposed. Such a raft would be in no 
Sense watertight. Its midship section would be entirely 
ellipsoid, the deck being turtleback for reasons readily 
apparent to any ship designer or marine architect. Tow- 
ing has been fully considered, including the cause and 
prevention of the snapping of the tow-line, and the ship- 
raft is designed to be steered from the after-deck of 
the towing vessel. The plan has been favorably noticed 


vd - Timber Trades Journal, a well known British pub- 
ication, 


BURN TIMBER TO CLEAR LAND 


Cubans Destroy Mahogany Trees in Eagerness to In- 
crease Sugar Field Acreage 





_Lovuisvittr, Ky., May 24.—Sam Mengel and Emmett 
Ford, of the C. C. Mengel & Bro. Company, of Louis- 
valle, a leading mahogany concern, have returned from 
Cuba, where they went for the purpose of investigating 
mahogany conditions in the island. They bring with 
them a story of the destruction of the timber resources 
there which would seer almost unbelievable were it not 
tor the tremendous rise in the price of sugar as a result 
0: the European war, which has cut off the beet sugar 
production of Belgium and Germany. 

2 "he Cuban sugar growers have been making for- 
‘mes at a rapid pace, as the price of sugar has risen 
-Toms 75 cents or $1 a bag, which is the quotation in 
normal times, to over $4, and is still going up. The 
planters realize that with the end of the war they will 
not be able to dispose of. their product at these highly 
cnhaneed quotations, and a feverish effort to increase 
ile acreage this year and take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to enjoy these alluring profits is being made. 

re Cuba contains much timber, mahogany being the wood 
‘hat is mostly exported. Thousands of acres of ma- 
Jogany and other native trees have grown on land which 
‘> Suitable for sugar growing. Owing to the lack of 
facilities for transporting the logs, as well as the scat- 
rae character of the timber, it would take months to 
pig the land. Inasmuch as time is the main factor 
A oe rg the land owners decided that they could not 
poi to wait, and consequently have been burning the 
cleanin the quickest and most convenient method of 


In a day’s ride on a train from one end of the island 





to the other Mr. Mengel said that he was almost never 
out of sight of blazing forests. The fires extended back 
as far as the eye could see, and in most instances the 
front extended across the horizon for miles. There was 
no doubt that millions of feet of timber were being 
destroyed, and apparently the resources of the island 
in this respect were being wiped out, as a commercial 
proposition. 

The timber dealers who have been exploiting the ma- 
hogany for many years see their business being ruined, 
but their interests are so small compared with those of 
the sugar growers that no attention has been paid to 
their protests. Everything has been sacrificed for the 
sake of opening the way for a planting ahead of the 
rainy season that will enable the growers to market 
their crop while the high prices still prevail. 


LUMBER SCHOONER GOES ASHORE 


Vessel Probably a Total Loss—Beachcombers Salvage 
Some of the Big Cargo of Lath 





Swampscort, Mass., May 18.—During the 60-mile gale 
and driving rain yesterday the three-masted lumber 
schooner Lucia Porter went ashore at King’s Beach, 
near this town, and is a total loss, it is feared. It car- 
ried a cargo of 1,548,000 spruce lath, valued at $6,192. 
Its crew of ‘six men was rescued by the coast guards 
from the Nahant station, after some daring work. Last 
night the beach resembled a big lumber yard. Many 


. amateur beachcombers were wading in the surf after 


the gale moderated, salvaging hundreds of bundles of 
lath. Finally policemen were sent to the shore to guard 
what was:left of the floating cargo, and given orders 
to arrest: beachcombers who attempted to carry away 
more of the wreckage. 

This morning the. seas were going down, but the 
schooner lay with much of its bottom torn away and is 
fast going to pieces. The deck cargo is washed away 

















SALVAGING WRECKED SCHOONER’S CARGO 


and bundles of lath are exuding from the broken plank- 
ing of the vessel. An attempt will be made to save 
some of the cargo by means of a lighter sent down from 
Boston. : 

The Lucia Porter, a 284-ton craft, sailed from St. 
John, N. B., last Saturday for Vineyard Haven. It is 
owned by the Southern & Eastern Transportation Com- 
pany, of Portland, Me. When its skipper encountered 
the storm Tuesday night he changed the course to make 
shelter at Boston harbor, but fetched up on the reef 
here instead. 


SECURES TRACT IN SHARP COMPETITION 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 24.—An event of unusual 
interest to the lumber industry of Indiana last week was 
the purchase by the Hoosier Veneer Company of this 
city of 288 acres of virgin forest in Parke County for 
$30,200. The tract, known as Turkey Run, was con- 
sidered the most picturesque spot in Indiana, and was 
purchased in competition with a committee of prominent 
men who were seeking to buy the tract as a nucleus for 
a State park system. 

Representatives of the veneer company bid $100 more 
than was offered by the State park committee, after the 
committee had bid about $7,000 higher than the amount 
of the fund that had been collected by popular sub- 
scription to buy the property. Members of the ‘com- 
mittee offered to put up $7,000 of their own money 
to add to the fund already collected on the belief that 
they would be repaid by the public. 

Newspapers throughout Indiana had been devoting 
hundreds of columns of space to the proposed purchase 
of the site for State park purposes, and a large crowd 
attended the auction sale. The property was- known 
as the John Lusk estate. The veneer company also 
bought six other tracts of the estate, comprising 522.24 
acres, for $37,000, outbidding other lumber companies. 
Last fall the same company purchased a 500-acre tract 
of the estate, paying $34,400. The Hoosier Veneer Com- 
pany thus becomes the owner of the 1,320 acres of virgin 
forest at a cost of $102,100. 

The tract is covered with fine hardwood trees, among 
which are many large walnut trees. Harry E. Daugherty, 
president of the company, said the walnut trees will 
be used for making veneer for piano cases. The com- 
pany as yet has announced no plans for handling the 
large amount of timber purchased. 








BEGINS MANUFACTURE OF POTASH 


Wisconsin Concern Produces Valuable Product on 
Small Scale—Operations to Be Enlarged 





OSHKOSH, WISs., May 23.—Manufacture of potash at 
the new plant of the Antigo Potash Company at Antigo 
has begun. . The factory is composed of six leaches sup- 
ported by a timber frame at a height of about four feet 
off the ground and an evaporate reducing house. Each 
house is 5x91%4x4%4 feet deep and holds from four 
to six loads of ashes. They are simple devices, being 
no more than series of compartments in a large wooden 
box. False bottoms are placed in them. First comes a 
layer of straw, then three layers of slacked lime, and 
over these wood ashes are packed as firmly as possible. 
The ashes are tamped down to within three or four 
inches of the top of the leaches and water is poured 
over them to a depth of half an inch three times daily. 
The object is to have just enough water pass through to 
take up the lye. 

While the ashes are new saturation goes on very 
rapidly. Hardwood ashes will yield a lye of from twelve 
to sixteen degrees specific gravity according to the 
Baume hydrometer scale. The leaches are considered 
exhausted and the ashes ready to throw out when the 
scale shows a specific gravity of three degrees. The lye 
flows from the bottom of the leaches into a large pan 
about a foot deep under which a fire is kept burning to 
evaporate the water. When its density reaches forty- 
five degrees specific gravity it is drawn off into a large 
east iron kettle where it is reduced to solid form. The 
kettle has a capacity of just one barrel of potash. When 
the final boiling is begun a yellow foam forms on top 
and it changes to a dirty color as the oxides are burned 
off. Later it becomes very dense and glows like molten 
metal. In this condition it is poured into molds. When 
solid it has a bluish white appearance and, being very 
caustic, must be handled with heavy gloves. The crude 
potash is about twice as heavy as water and a barrel 
of it weighs 800 pounds. 

Potassium carbonate (K2 CO3), most of which will go 
to glass factories, is the chemical name for the potash 
that will be manufactured at the Antigo factory. The 
crude potash to be made in Antigo is not the same as 
commercial lye, which is made by a different process. 

The leaches will be roofed over before winter and if 
good success is met in obtaining ashes six more leaches 
will be put up. The company expects to ship wood ashes 
from sawmills within a radius of from twenty to thirty 
miles. With the ashes removed the leaches still contain 
sufficient potash to be valuable for fertilizer. 





INSTRUCTED IN CONSTRUCTION 


High School Students Taught How to Build Houses, 
Etc. of Wood 


OsHKOSH, WIs., May 23.—Something new in high 
school and manual training education has been worked 
out in the industrial school of the Kimberly High School 
at Neenah by the opening of work in practical building 
by a class composed partly of students in the agricul- 
tural course. The first building erected is a tool house 
for the high school grounds and it was erected on scien- 
tific construction lines under supervision of a practical 
carpenter. 

The building is entirely of lumber, for the course 
is in the use of wood primarily, and is carefully ¢con- 
structed with special reference to floor and roof con- 
struction. The greater part of the work was done by 
the so-called permit class, a group of boys who have 
left the‘ public schools, but who are still required by 
State law to attend continuation school one-half day 
each week. They are given this kind of ‘practical work 
as part of their education, A part of the work has 
been done by all-day industrial school boys and by 
regular high school boys who are taking the industrial 
course. 

The organization of this work in practical uses of 
wood was developed under the supervision of Newton 
Van Dalsem, principal of the industrial school and also 
director of manual training. 





VALUE OF SPRINKLERS SHOWN 


Boston, MAss., May 22.—A preliminary report from 
Patrick O’Hearn, building commissioner of Boston, ¢eov- 
ering activities since February 1, 1915, shows that 1,400 
buildings have been demolished at his order as. unsafe 
or unsanitary, but only 205 have been equipped with 
automatic fire sprinklers. The report, submitted to 
Mayor James M. Curley, states, in part: 


Number of new examinations for egress, 2,907. 

Number of old buildings taken down, 1,400. 

Number of tenement buildings examined for automatic 
sprinklers and fire protection, 800. 

Number of churches examined and reported, 355. 

Number of private schools reported, 40. 

Number of public schools reported, 270. 

Plans approved for fire escapes that were placed on 
buildings, 912, at a cost of $134,230. 

The number of plans approved for automatic sprinklers 
for 1916, up to the present time, exceeded the whole num- 
ber for 1915. ’ 


Number of buildings equipped with automatic sprinklers, 
205, at a cost of $211,158. 

Work has started on most all the parochial schools and 
on a great number of the city schools. 

The increasing attention paid to automatic sprinkler 
fire protection is, to members of the lumber trade here, 
one of the most encouraging signs of greater sanity 
displayed since the fire prevention movement began to 
attain importance. 
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The Use of Southern Yellow Pine and Douglas | 
Fir in Mill Construction Type of Buildings 





PART IV 
Strength and Rigidity of Wood Floors 

First it is necessary to proportion the joist and 
girders forming the framework of the floor to receive 
the greatest load likely to come upon it; therefore, 
before calculations can be made, it is necessary to 
know the span of the joist and girders. If the girders 
are to be supported upon wooden posts the position of 
posts must be determined as to centers ete. When the 
flooring is to be supported entirely upon masonry walls 
the span of the girder will be fixed by the locations of 
the masonry walls. Where the distance between walls 
is too great to admit of a single span, posts must be 
introduced. 

When planning a building it is important to de- 
termine how the floors are to be framed, especially the 
location of posts, which location is somewhat de- 
termined by the floor loading of the building. 

Where wooden joist are used the span of same should 
be kept under twenty-four feet, which span can be 
used in buildings with comparatively light floor loads. 
The span of joist for warehouses should not exceed 
eighteen feet. The span of both joist and girders de- 
pends upon the floor loads. 

Floor loads are made up of two factors; first, the 
actual weight of the material composing the floor (and 
ceiling below if there is one) and, secondly, the allow- 
ance for load liable to come upon the floor. The first 
is called the ‘‘dead load’’ and the second is called the 
“‘live load.’’ The two combined, viz., ‘‘dead and live 


load,’’ constitute what is termed the ‘‘safe load.’’ 


Superimposed Floor Loads 


There is much difference of opinion as to what allow- 
ance should be made for the live load. Usually the 
building laws specify different live loads for different 
classes of buildings. Generally speaking the live load 





Typical of Laminated Floor Construction With Wood Girders and Columns; 
Designed for a Live Load of 150 Pounds 





[By Robert Seth Lindstrom, Architect] 





for the average mill construction type of building is 
one hundred pounds; i.e¢., the material placed upon the 
floor should not exceed one hundred pounds per square 
foot floor area. Actually to determine the floor load 
one should know the kind and weight of material, goods 
or machinery the building 
is to contain; also height of 
piling before the 
actual live load on the floor 
can be given. Therefore all 
floor loads should be propor- 
tioned to the special class 
of goods 


same, 


which they are 


designated to support. 
Strength of Mill Construc- 
tion Floors 


In mill construction types 
| and 2 where joist are used 
it is necessary to introduce 
a rough floor, which usually 
consists of 2144 by 5% inch 
dressed and matched floor- 
ing and over this a finished 
flooring, generally dressed 
and matched, seven-eighths 


inch in thickness. The 
finished floor is laid in an 
opposite direction to the 
rough floor, but in the 


laminated type of mill con- 
struction the rough floor is 
omitted and the laminations 
form what is termed the rough floor and directly over 
the laminations is laid a finished floor. 

In a joist-constructed mill floor the spacing of the 
joist is determined by the live load and the span of 
the rough floor. In laminated construction the span 
of the laminations is de- 
F Be stermined by the live load 
on each lamination. There- 
fore the strength of the mill 
construction floors depends 
upon the spans, spacing, 
and size of timbers and 
type of floor used. 


q 


Wooden Posts 


The strength and_re- 
quired size of the wooden 
post or wood column, as it 
is sometimes called, depend 
upon the resistance of the 
given material to crushing. 
The strength also depends 
upon the proportion of the 
length to the least thick- 
ness of the post. When the 
length of a wood post or 
column exceeds twelve 
times its least thickness— 
or diameter in the ease of 
a round wood post—it is 
liable to bend under the 
load and hence to break 
under a less load than 
would a shorter post of the 
same cross section. 





Standard Mill Construc- 


tion 
Standard mill construe- 
tion consists of wooden 


floors and 
but before 
upon 


wooden posts, 
determining 
the strength of the 
various parts it 
necessary to 


becomes 
select ‘the 
quality and kind of wood 
to be used. The best ob- 
tainable and strongest lum- 
ber for the mill construc- 
tion type of buildings is 








longleaf yellow pine or Douglas fir. The kind to select 


depends upon the location of the building with ref. 
erence to forest supply and transportation facilities, 
Having selected the kind and quality of lumber to be 
used, the next step is the planning of the building, 





Laminated Roof Construction in a One Story Warehouse 


which in a measure Uetermines the type of mill con- 
struction to adopt. The type of mill construction to 
be used depends upon the planning of the building 
and the purpose for which it is to be used. 


Planning of the Building 


The /first step is to determine the size and location 
of the lot. The next step is to determine the size of 
the building with reference to location on the lot as to 
streets, alleys, driveways, railroad sidings and light. 
Having decided upon the size of the building, the next 
step is to determine the column spacing, which depends 
upon the occupancy, floor loadings and story heights. 
The column spacing having been decided upon, it will 
then be necessary to decide upon the design and con- 
struction of the enclosing walls, which may be either 
of fireproof steel construction or solid masonry of 
brick, stone, tile or reinforced concrete, or a combina- 
tion of these materials. For the ordinary mill con- 
struction type of building the standard is solid 
masonry, either with walls of uniform thickness or 
with pilasters and curtain walls. 

The next step is to locate stairs, elevator and chute 
shafts, windows and doors. The next step is to locate 
interior partitions, which in some cases determine the 
location of windows. The next step is to decide upon 
the type of wood floor construction. Having decided 
upon these items in reference to the planning of the 
building, the next step is the selection of materials 
and computation of their strength to ascertain the 
proper sizes to use. 

The design and kind of foundations for mill con- 
struction type of buildings depend upon the kind of 
soil and its carrying capacity. 

| This is the fourth installment of a series of articles 
with illustrations, the fifth of which will appear next 
week.—EDITOR. | 

DurInG 1915, 6,730 loads of planed boards, 58,0395 
loads of deals, 11,880 tons (of 2,240 pounds each) of 
empty boxes, 289 tons of mahogany, 14,345 loads of tim- 
ber and 1,101 loads of wrought timber were imported 
into Belfast, Ireland, A load of square timber is fifty 
eubie feet; unhewn, forty cubic feet; inch planks, 600 
superficial feet. During 1914, 10,458 loads of planed 
boards, 66,882 loads of deals, 14,255 tons of empty boxes, 
2,544 tons mahogany, 37,615 loads of timber and 1,765 
loads of wrought timber were imported into Belfast. 





THE Virainta legislature recently appropriated $10,000 
a year to operate a State forestry department under the 
direction of State Forester R. C. Jones. This is the first 
appropriation for forestry work ever made by Virginia. 
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UNDERWRITERS ADVISE ON DWELLING CONSTRUCTION 


New Manual Full of Useful Suggestions for Prevention of Fires — Its Provisions Reviewed and Criticised — Fire- 


stopping Expedients Discussed in Detail 


''he expected manual on the construction and fire pro- 
tection of dwelling houses which has been for some time 
past announced, has now been issued by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters from its New York office, 
and a copy of it has been received by the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. 

Ire H. Woolson, consulting engineer for the board, in a 
letter of transmittal directed to one of the editors of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN says: 

The “Foreword” indicates the purpose of the book which 
represents my latest effort in fire prevention preparedness, 
and I trust it may meet with your approval. 

The protection of the home from fire is a matter that has 
been sadly neglected. If this pamphlet serves to stimulate 
thoughtful consideration of that important subject and in 
some degree induces safer construction of home buildings, 
it will be gratifying. 

The pamphlet will be freely distributed without cost 
except for transportation charges. 

I desire again to express my appreciation of your per- 
sonal interest and assistance in the matter of sketches for 
fire-stopping. You will note from the book that I have 
gone somewhat extensively into this subject. I have borne 
in mind the criticisms which you offered upon the sketches 
which we published in our building code, and hope that 
those which we are presenting now may be free from 
objections. 

I have tried to treat the various subjects in this book in 
a fair and impartial manner. Whether my critics will accept 
that view remains to be seen. 

The book is a paper-bound volume of 109 reading mat- 
ter pages and a comprehensive index. It is illustrated 
with numerous sketches and diagrams, indicating safe 
construction. Because of the importance of the subject 
of which it treats and because of the great amount of in- 
vestigation which has been made in the preparation of 
this book, a rather full review of it appears to be \war- 
ranted at this time. 

The book is intended to be distinctly educational in 
character. Its only purpose is to inform the prospective 
builder. It is, of course, not mandatory and is not offered 
as a basis for municipal legislation, although it does re- 
peat a number of the provisions of the recommended code 
issued some time ago by the same authorities as a basis 
for municipal building ordinances. The ‘‘Foreword’’ 
says in part: 

The principal idea in the preparation of the pamphlet has 
heen to indicate so plainly the structural features necessary 
to make any house reasonably fire-resistive that even a lay- 
man could understand them. It is hoped that home builders 
may be sufficiently impressed with the logic of the require- 
ments voluntarily to adopt them. 

Aside from the personal satisfaction and peace of mind 
resulting from owning a home that is known to be as safe 
as care and forethought can make it, ‘there are other benefits 
in prospect. Underwriters are considering plans for a 
scientific classification of:cities according to their fire hazard 
and a grading of buildings based upon their location and 
construction. When this is accomplished, buildings of good 
construction will receive a deserved recognition which has 
hitherto been impossible. : 

The endeavor has been to recommend the most efficient 
and practical methods of fire protection, to warn against 
unsafe construction customs, and to urge best structural 
practice generally. 

Part 1 Devoted to General Construction 


Part 1 of the book is devoted to general construction 
in which it is stated that the problems of safe dwelling 
construction are not properly safeguarded in the average 
city building ordinances. In this part of the book are 
published some socalled fire statistics giving the insur- 
ance fire loss for 1915 in thirty-eight States. It says 
that the loss on brick dwellings and contents as shown by 
the reports of insurance companies to the actuarial bureau 
of the National Board of Fire Underwriters was $2,343,- 
655 on brick dwellings and contents $22,310,524 on frame 
dwelling and contents. This tabulation is also given by 
States, 

These figures are incomplete, the complete tabulation 
‘or 1915 not having been made at the time of the publi- 
cation of this manual. The author calls attention to the 
fact that the number of buildings involved in these fig- 
ives is not stated and that it is therefore impossible to 
draw definite conclusions regarding the relative fire haz- 
ard of the two types of construction. This is obviously 
true, and not only would this information be necessary 
but it would be necessary to know what the relatien was 
vetween the numbers of existing buildings in the two 
casses of dwellings. 

Marther along in the pamphlet the author admits that 
‘e interior fire hazard does not greatly differ between 
* frame building and a brick building with a wooden in- 
‘rior, The chief advantage of a building with brick 
walls is that it is less liable to be set on fire from outside 
causes. The percentage of loss from exposure fires, how- 
ver, taking the general average, is only around 2% or 3 
percent on buildings as a whole and over, the entire coun- 
try. It is obvious, therefore, that there is nothing in the 
nhysical difference between a frame dwelling and a so- 
alled brick dwelling to create any vast difference in the 
‘ire loss as between the two classes. Whenever the under- 
Writers obtain figures which will develop the actual facts 
‘nese things will be found to be so. Complete informa- 
‘ion will also require an analysis of the causes of fire as 
‘o the two types of buildings and a report as to the pro- 
portion of communicated fires or those resulting from 
outside exposure. The National Board of Underwriters 
could give something much more valuable than mere con- 
Jecture upon these important points. In this connection 








this book makes the following interesting statement: 
The statistics for the current year will include the number 

of buildings in each class tabulated and will therefore 

furnish more complete data upon which to base conclusions, 


It will be very unfortunate, however, if the statistics 
do not go into more detail than that. 

The manual classes dwellings according to their con- 
struction as fellows: 

Type 1—Fully protected buildings, in which all structural 
parts are incombustible. 

Type 2—Buildings with partial protection, often called 
fireproof but really semifireproof. 

Type 3—Buildings with walls of incombustible construc- 
tion but with interior construction and roof of wood. 

Type 4—Buildings constructed entirely of wood, either 
with or without fire-resistant roof covering. Sometimes the 
walls are veneered with brick or covered with stucco. 

Quality of Material Suitable 

Part 2 discusses the quality of material suitable for 
construction work, including brick, sand, lime, lime- 
mortar, cement, cement-mortar, gypsum mortar or plaster, 
building blocks and concrete. It will be noted that the 
quality of wooden building materials is not here included 
although some attention is paid to this matter elsewhere. 

Part 3 discusses walls, footing, foundation walls, fire 
walls and ‘walls of hollow ‘building blocks. The subject 
is very thoroughly covered but-involves no point to which 
particular attention need be called except that the authors 
of this manual apparently have a poor opinion of con- 
crete blocks. They state that when of good quality the 
concrete block is good building material, but that the 
average of this block to be obtained in the market is 
poor. Concrete blocks ordinarily do not stand fire well, 
failure usually resulting from the splitting of the web 
in the middle of the blocks and also to a general disin- 
tegration under the influence of heat. 

Part 4 takes up the matter of floor and roof construc- 
tion and here the direct interest of the lumberman in this 
publication begins. The first paragraph starts out with 
the statement that wooden joists for buildings with 
masonry walls should be 3 inches thick. This matter, 
however, is more fully discussed in a later section. 

It is recommended that ends of joists and brick walls 
should be separated by at least six inches of solid brick 
and mortar and that every wooden beam except header 
and tail beams shall have bearings of at least four inches 
which is, of eourse, good practice. 

As to wooden flooring the recommendation is made that 
a layer of heavy asbestos or other incombustible floor felt 
be placed between the two floors. It is said that this 
will aid somewhat in resisting the passage of fire through 
the floor and will also make the floor warmer. At this 
point there is interpolated a note containing a consider- 
able discussion of the quality of timber desired for in- 
terior construction. The advice here given is sound and 
approved by general practice. 


Approved Roofings 

Under Section 30, which is entitled ‘‘ Approved Roof- 
ings’’ the following statement is made: 

The life of the best fire-resistive roofings is considerably 
longer than that of the wooden shingle, and this fact should 
be considered in selecting. Among the recommended roof- 
ings are tile, tin, slate, asbestos shingles, and other com- 
position shingles and prepared roofings which have been 
tested and proved for fire-resistance and durability. 

The authors of the work do not attempt to indicate 
which of these recommended roofings is referred to in the 
statement that its ‘‘life is considerably longer than that 
of the wooden shingle.’’ Certainly composition shingles 
and prepared roofings cannot be included in such a eat- 
egory. There is also here a strong interence that these 
approved roofings have been tested and proved for dura- 
bility as well as for fire resistance. If any scientific tests 
have been made which establish conclusively that any 
one of the various kinds of roofing mentioned is more 
durable than good wooden -shingles, the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN has never been advised of the time and place 
when such tests were conducted, nor can it conceive of 
any test of durability that can take the place of actual 
wear upon the roof, a test that would require forty to 
fifty years or more for any roofing more durable than 
good wood shingles. 

Paragraph 2 of Section 30 reads as follows: 

The fire-resistance of ordinary roofs can be considerably 
increased by covering the rafters on the underside with 
metal lath and plaster, asbestos mill board or asbestos 
building lumber, gypsum plaster board or any other in- 
combustible heat insulating material. Such coverings add 
much. to the comfort of the house by making the attic cooler 
in the summer and warmer in winter. The insulation can be 
further impreved by a 2-inch layer of mineral wool placed 
between the rafters and supported by any of the board 
materials above mentioned. Gypsum plaster blocks could 
also be employed for this purpose. Such construction is 
particularly advantageous when sleeping rooms are located 
in the attic. 

NorrE—It is recommended that a layer of non-inflammable 
roofing felt be laid on the roof decking before tin roofing 
is applied. It serves as an insulator and would prevent 
ready ignition of the decking -in case the tin were subjected 
to fire brands or severe. radiant heat. It also aids in 
keeping the attic cool in hot weather. 


Section 31 is devoted to shingle ropfing and this -sub- 
ject is of sufficient importance to justify quotation of 
this section in its entirety: 


The great danger of the wooden shingle roof is from 
chimney sparks, or flying brands from burning buildings. 


Wooden shingle roofs in combination with chimneys, defec- 
tive or otherwise, have probably been accountable for more 
dwelling house fires than any other defect in construction or 
equipment. Records show that they are responsible for 
over 20 percent of all fire losses in dwellings. The wooden 
shingle has also been justly called a “conflagration breeder,” 
for experience has shown that many of our large conflagra- 
tions have been spread and rendered uncontrollable by the 
flying brand hazard of this material. It is well known that 
the high wind usually associated with a conflagration will 
distribute blazing shingles over an area several blocks in 
extent. There are numerous incidents of fires being started 
on shingle roofs by the burning of another over half a 
mile away. 

The hazard of this typically American roofing has become 
so well recognized it is excluded from the fire limits of 
practically all cities where building laws are in force, and 
an increasing number are enacting laws forbidding its use 
anywhere within the corporate limits. However, in spite of 
this public disfavor and its “criminal record,” it is an 
unfortunate fact that the wooden shingle roof is still ex- 
tensively used for isolated dwellings, and in many towns 
and real estate developments where considerable building 
congestion but no building laws exist; also in the outlying 
areas of the majority of our cities. 

The reasons for the continuance of this evil are several 
first of which is habit. It is easier and more natural to do 
the thing we are accustomed to do ,than to start something 
new. The second primary cause is low first cost of wooden 
shingles; third, the ease of application, skilled labor not 
being required; and fourth, the general distribution of the 
products—they being on sale in practically every town in 
the country. There are other reasons for their use, but all 
their advantages are overshadowed by their one great dis- 
crediting feature—their fire hazard. This menace is always 
present, and no sophistry or argument can remove it. 
Therefore the National Board of Vire Underwriters urges 
that wooden shingle roofs shall not be used where a safer 
roofing can be afforded. 

When wooden shingles are used their fire hazard should 
be recognized, and every precaution taken to make them 
as safe and efficient as possible. The life of the shingles 
can be considerably increased by treating them with pre- 
servative compounds. This can be done at the building, or 
treated shingles can be purchased in the market. Most of 
such compounds are in the nature of stains, which do not 
directly increase fire-resistance. However, indirectly, they 
assist the shingles to resist fire in this way: <A newly 
shingled roof offers much better protection from fire than an 
old one, because the shingles ‘lie closely together and present 
a smooth, hard surface upon which sparks or embers are 
not likely to lodge permanently, but will roll or be blown 
off. On an old roof where the shingles are badly weather 
worn and have curled and broken: edges, the chances of 
sparks being held and igniting the roof are greatly in- 
creased; therefore any treatment which will preserve the 
shingles and prolong their existence as a smooth roof sur- 
face will incidentally improve its fire-resistance. 

Various methods of fireproofing wooden shingles have been 
proposed, and the United States Forest Service is making 
a systematic investigation of their merits and adaptability. 
It is hoped that some practical process may be evolved 
which will remove this serious drawback to an otherwise 
exceedingly useful material. 

If it is desired to collect rainwater for household pur- 
poses from roofs, it will be necessary to choose treater 
shingles which will not contaminate the water. Some pre- 
servatives have this objection. 

A well known fire prevention expert in New England has 
expressed his faith in a plan to protect a wooden shingle 
roof from conflagration hazard by installing a dry pipe 
along the ridge pole with perforations so placed as to spray 
the whole roof when water is turned on from a service 
pipe with which it would be connected. This would un 
doubtedly protect the roof from sparks or embers from any 
source, or extinguish an incipient blaze provided the occu- 
pants knew of the danger and turned on the water. 


Case Made Not Entirely Justified 


There is here discernible some effort to be fairminded, 
and yet the case made out against the wooden roof is 
probably not entirely justified by any facts which can be 
brought up to support these assertions. The general 
statement is made that records show that wooden roofs 
are responsible for over 20 percent of all fire losses in 
dwellings. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has endeavored 
for a long time to get hold of just such reports and has 
never found them. If the authors of this manual can give 
a citation to support this statement it will be greatly re- 
ceived. 

The expedient referred to in the last paragraph of this 
section is, of course, that recommended by F. J. Hoxie, 
which has been discussed at length by him in the col- 
umns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Part 5 of the book deals with major structural require- 
ments to protect life and prevent spread of fire. These 
are discussed under three heads as follows: 

(a) Proper protection of stairways and other vertical 
openings. 

(b) Introduction of a secondary means of exit from upper 
stories. 

(c) Providing a fire-resistive horizontal cut-off between 
the cellar or basement and the story above. 

It is conceded to be a difficult problem to protect the 
stairway opening in a dwelling as it is impossible com- 
pletely to cut off the hallway from the other portions of 
the building, especially in the first floor hall. The desira- 
bility of fireproof partitions, however, enclosing the hall- . 
way, is emphasized and if the stairway can not be cut off 
from the parlor, let it at least be cut off from the dining 
room and kitchen. 

The statement is made that every dwelling over one 
story high, either new or old, and irrespective of size 
should be provided with some secondary means of exit 
from the upper stories, although no suggestions are here 
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given which would completely solve this problem. It 
seems to be put up largely to the builder. It is said that 
second stairways or back stairways do not solve the prob- 
lem if they open into the same hall or upon the same 
upper landing, and, furthermore, they are an added 
source of danger in affording a second means of com- 
munication of fire from the lower to the upper stories. 

As to the construction of fire resistant partitions, it is 
stated that in types of buildings Nos. 3 and 4, ordinary 
brick and frame construction, where the weight of heavy 
fireproof construction might be objectionable, the thick- 
ness of fireproof stair enclosure partitions might be re- 
duced to two inches and it would also be permissible to 
construct the partitions of wooden studding with metal 
lath and plaster on each side. Incidentally, incombustible 
lath is recommended in all parts of wooden constructed 
buildings where the extra expense can be afforded. 

It is recommended that basement stairways be pro- 
tected by a fire door at the bottom and that passenger 
elevators, if such exist, together with dumb waiter shafts, 
clothes shafts ete., be of incombustible construction and 
with self-closing fire doors at all openings. Inasmuch 
as such shafts very seldom are safe, the recommendation 
is made that it is better to omit them. 


Fire-Resistant Floors 


Because of the large proportion of cellar or basement 
fires and the fact that the heating apparatus is usually in 
the basement, a horizontal cut-off is recommended for 
the cellar, which, of course, means a fireproof or fire- 
resistant floor. In this connection the following state- 
ment is made: 


Reliable building constructors state that such concrete 
floors can be built in most localities at practically the same 
price as first class wooden construction. Owing to the fact 
that the fireproof floor is also waterproof, vermin proof, 
and thoroughly rigid, it would justify increased cost. If 
desired, a wooden finish flooring may be daid over concrete. 
(See section 29, paragraph 2.) The supporting beams under 
the floor, whether steel or wood, must be protected; the 
former by 2 inches of fireproofing and the latter by at least 
14-inch of metal lath and plaster, plaster board, or 44-inch 
asbestos mill board. 

Notre 1.—An unprotected steel beam when attacked by 
fire is not as reliable as a wooden beam. The reason is that 
steel loses its strength very rapidly when heated in excess 
of 500 or 600 degrees F., and such temperatures are easily 
attained in an ordinary fire. On the other hand a wooden 
beam of large cross section would burn fiercely over its 
whole surface, but the actual rate of penetration would be 
slow, consequently considerable time would be required for 
the beam to burn sufficiently to produce collapse even in a 
hot fire. This fact indicates the necessity for protecting 
steel beams, but does not warrant the substitution of wooden 
timber construction instead of steel work, but unless pro- 
tected by sprinklers, or covered with some non-inflammable 
material it adds to the fire hazard in the room in which 
it is exposed. 

If it is necessary to use a heavy wooden beam in a cellar 
as above suggested, it is recommended that if not protected 
by sprinklers, it be covered with metal lath and plaster or 
with asbestos or plaster board. For sprinkler suggestions 
see section 74. 

Nore 2.—For the reason herein explained, it is necessary 
that all metal structural members used in dwelling house 
construction should be fully encased in fireproof material 
the same as would be required in other buildings. 


It is suggested that in dwellings of type No. 3, brick 
dwellings, a full fireproof floor may be too expensive and 
several optional forms of ceiling protection are prescribed, 
the first as follows: 


A high grade fire-resistive ceiling construction is one 
with about 2 inches of mineral wool, gypsum block, mag- 
nesia block, or other non-combustible fibrous material se- 
curely attached to the joists for sound deadening or heat 
insulating purposes before the application of metal lath 
and plaster. There are firms which specialize in such con- 
struction. 


Here also another reference has been made to the mat- 
ter of deadening between the roof and finished floors, as 
follows: 

A floor deadened with incombustible material placed be- 
tween the rough and finished flooring as is frequently done, 
is of little value as a firestop.'. Even though the deadening 
material is 2 inches thick as sometimes specified, it would 
leave the joists and under flooring free to burn and would 
offer no opposition to the fire until the under flooring were 
burned through. 


The second method of protecting the ceiling is de- 
seribed as follows: 

An excellent ceiling protection is obtained by first apply- 
ing double layers of 114-inch fibrous asbestos mill board 
securely nailed to the joists, and laid with broken joints; 
then cover this with metal lath and a coat of asbestos 
plaster which will give a smooth, attractive surface. In- 
stead of metal lath and plaster, a covering of sheet metal 
over the mill board would give good fire resistance, except 
that any wooden furring strips would be objectionable. If 
the lath and plaster or metal covering be omitted, the ceil- 
ing protection will still be quite satisfactory, though not so 
strong nor so pleasing in appearance. 
should be filled with asbestos cement. 

The cheapest suggested form of ceiling protection is 
stated as follows: 

The minimum ceiling protection is a galvanized metal 
lath not less than No. 24 gauge, covered with % inch 
asbestos or cement plaster; or the joists may be covered 
with strong plaster board not less than % inch thick 
(fiber plaster board preferred), and coated with %4 inch of 
gypsum plaster; or the plaster board may be covered with 
sheet metal. 

This paragraph goes on with very full instructions as 
to how to apply the metal and then ends up with the 
statement that metal ceilings are not advised in cellars 
and basements. 

Under the head of ‘‘ Window Protection’’ wired glass 
is strongly recommended and especially for the upper 
sash. Even though plate glass is preferrable for the 
lower sash where wire glass might be- objectionable, if in 
ease of fire the glass is broken out of the lower sash the 


In this case all joints | 


glass of the upper sash remaining in place tends largely 
to prevent the flames passing through the window and 
attacking woodwork or other windows above. 


Defective Chimney Cause of Most Fires 


Part 6 of the manual is devoted to chimneys, flues, 
smokepipes and fireplaces, and starts out with the follow- 
ing statement: 

The worst single cause of fires in every State in the Union 
is the defective chimney, including flues and stovepipe con- 
nections. The combination of defective chimney flues and 
wooden shingle roofs is the most prolific of all known causes 
of fire. Statistics show that on an average over one-fifth 
of all dwelling house fire losses are due to these causes, 
and in some States the ratio is as high as one-third. 


This appears to be slightly inconsistent with the state- 
ment already quoted from section 31 which states that 
‘“wooden shingle roofs in combination with chimneys, 
defective or otherwise * * * are responsible for over 20 
percent of all fire losses in dwellings.’’? Furthermore, 
while part 5 goes on to great lengths in describing vari- 
ous defects of chimneys these defects are in practically 
every case such as in no wise to endanger the exterior of 
the roof but to threaten rather interior woodwork con- 
tiguous to the chimney. The only defect of a chimney of 
which the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has any knowledge 
which constitutes a menace to the surface of a shingle 
roof is a rough interior within which large quantities of 
soot may lodge before burning out, thus making an un- 
necessarily hot chimney fire with: a large quantity of 
sparks to be discharged upon the surface of the roof. 
Curiously enough this particular advantage of smooth- 
ness in the interior of a chimney is nowhere inristed 
upon in this manual. It is, of course, recommended that 
chimneys be lined but chiefly in order to protect the bricks 


ee, 


and mortar against disintegration by the flue gases 
In another place the statement is made: 


Flue lining will prove the cheapest in the end for it wi) 
maintain a smooth flue, which is easy to clean and will 
discourage nest building by chimney swallows. 


It will be noted that the fact that a smooth flue per- 
mits only minor accumulations of soot is entirely ignored, 

This manual follows in a general way the provisions of 
the ‘‘Recommended Code’’ in providing that no wooden 
beams or joists shall be placed within two inches of the 
outside face of a chimney or flue. It also follows that 
code in prescribing that such faces shall be built with 
minerals, wool, loose cinders or other porous incom)us- 
tible materials, and objects to the use of brick work or 
mortar to fill this space. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
already pointed out that ordinary mortar has a conduc- 
tivity sufficiently high so that it should not be used in 
this particular location, as after removing woodwork two 
inches from a chimney a filling in of the space by mortar 
practically amounts to extending the chimney out again 
to the woodwork. 

The manual requires that no woodwork shall be within 
four inches of the back face of the wall of any. fire-place, 
and also provides that no wooden studding, furring or 
lathing shall be placed against any chimney. Base boards 
or other woodwork fastened to plaster which is-against 
the masonry of a chimney shall have a layer of asbestos 
board beneath at least one-eighth inch thick. 

The provision for the protection of smoke-pipes, hot air 
registers and other portions of heating systems are quite 
thorough and well considered. 

[The remainder of this review will be published next 
week, covering the important subjects of firestopping 
and of frame dwelling constructiom: ] 





CAR SHORTAGE AND EMBARGOES SHOW CHANGES 





Southern Rolling Stock Supply Still Light— Some Relief in Eastern Embargoes—Situa- 
tion in Japanese Oak Competition Is Acute 





NASHVILLE, TENN., May 23.—A far more aggravated 
condition in the car shortage, which has resulted from the 
insistence of the carriers on loading in home-routed ears, 
has served to depress considerably the situation in this 
market. With the growing lack of loading facilities 
a corresponding decrease in orders has been noted, for 
manufacturers appear unwilling to book orders on prob- 
lematical delivery. Coupled with the rigid enforcement 


of the embargo to certain eastern points, the refusal of - 


the Louisville & Nashville Railroad to permit its cars 
to leave that carrier’s rails has curtailed the all too 
scant supply of loading facilities to a most hurtful de- 
gree. Dealers in general express a rather pessimistic 
view of existing conditions since the horizon offers no 
sign of relief in the car shortage at any near date. 

Besides the strained situation with respect to cars, 
the progress of the movement to make Mobile a dis- 
tributing center for Japanese oak has assumed alarming 
proportions. Operators here make little effort to con- 
ceal their agitation over the intent to retaliate against 
the railroads for the reduction in freight rates to com- 
pete with the importation of Japanese oak through Cali- 
fornia seaboards, by moving bottoms through the Panama 
Canal. 

Nashville dealers have experienced a most disastrous 
competition with Japanese oak in California markets, 
sales in that territory suffering a great decline when the 
foreign stock came to be a recognized factor. Now that 
a movement is on foot to distribute this stock through 
Mobile, local operators view the situation with genuine 
alarm. 

While for the most part the disposition in the South is 
for a tariff for revenue only, lumbermen are seriously 
discussing the launching of an effort to raise the 
duty to $5, which would minimize the importation of 
Japanese oaks. 





EMBARGO MODIFICATION RELIEVES EASTERN 
SHIPPING 


Boston, Mass., May 23.—Some relief for lumber ship- 
pers is contained in the latest embargo modification an- 
nounced by the New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road. It is now possible to ship full carloads of lumber 
to several important points in Connecticut hitherto cut off 
entirely. Less than full carload freight, however, is still 
embargoed. The embargo on carload freight to Bridge- 
port, Hartford, Torrington and Waterbury, Conn., is 
lifted, but with this announcement comes a warning to 
shippers that if they permit their orders to get ahead of 
immediate needs, so that cars are not unloaded promptly, 
the embargo will be replaced. 

There is still an embargo on less than carload freight 
and on bituminous coal from connecting lines, when con- 
signed to South Norwalk, Bridgeport, Waterbury, Plain- 
ville, New Haven and New London, Conn., and to Prov- 
idence, R. I. There is no change in the embargoes on 
export freight and on freight consigned ‘‘ order notify.’’ 

The action of the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad in securing the consent of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for the raising of demurrage and car 
storage rates was followed yesterday by a similar an- 
nouncement by the Boston & Albany Railroad. The Bos- 
ton & Albany officials declare that consignees of freight 
in New England are not unloading with reasonable 
promptness, and to induce them to release cars with 
greater celerity the officials assert higher demurrage 
charges are imperative. 


In explaining the boost, a Boston and Albany official 
said today: 


The new track storage charges for freight cars at Boston 
and Cambridge go into effect today, official special per- 
mission having been given by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the Massachusetts Public Service Commission. 
Under the new schedule the charge for storage will be as 
follows: 48 hours free; next succeeding two days $1 per 
car a day ; each succeeding day, $2 per car a day. 

These track storage charges are in addition to the regular 
demurrage rates, and therefore the cost of cars will be 
from $2 to $4 a day, the latter rate being the maximum per 
diem charge. 


The following shows exactly how the new schedule will 
work: 





“ Days \ 

Z 2 3 4 5 é 

Car demurrage. ... 0... 0 0 $1 $1 $1 $2 
STACK GLOLIRC. . 6600s. O 0 rE 1 2 2 
Total charges....... 0 0 $2 $2 $3 $4 


This amounts to a maximum of $11 for six days’ delay 


in unloading a carload of lumber on the Boston & Albany. 


Railroad and $4 for each subsequent day, whereas the 
New Haven railroad will collect $10 maximum charges 
for six days delay and $5 for each subsequent day. 

This boost in demurrage and track storage charges by 
the railroads is announced as only a temporary arrange- 
ment which goes out of practice automatically two 
months hence. 


WASTE UTILIZATION GETS AID 


NEw OrLEANS, La., May 22.—A dispatch from Wash- 
ington, D. C., announces that the Senate committee on 
agriculture has agreed to increase by $25,000 the appro- 
priation carried in the agricultural bill to finance further 
experiments in the utilization of southern yellow pine 
waste. This action was taken after a special hearing 
during which the committee listened to arguments pre- 
sented by F. V. Dunham, who represented the Southern 
Pine Association in this matter. The bill as it came from 
the House provided for an appropriation of $135,000 for 
the purpose, most of which amount would be expended 
in laboratory work. At the instance of W. H. Sullivan 
and other southern lumbermen Senator Ransdell offered 
an amendment adding $75,000 to the allotment in order 
that the processes developed in laboratory work could be 
tested out in actual practice. The Chief Forester lent his 
support to the amendment. The dispatch adds that the 
allowance of $25,000 is judged sufficient to permit the 
desired tests in paper making, to be carried on at one 
of the mills in the pine belt. 








PREDICTS PROSPERITY FOR NORTHWEST 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 20.—E. B. Hazen, head of the 
Douglas Fir Lumber Company, with offices in the Yeon 
Building, returned today from a month’s business trip 
to New York and Chicago, amazed at the industrial 
activity he found in all lines east of Chicago as a result 
of the war. He is of the opinion that while the east is 
busy now, the Pacific Northwest will have an era of 
equally great prosperity when the reconstruction work 
begins, because the articles that the Pacifie Northwest 
produces will then be in demand. It is expected that 
by then vessels will be abundant to carry away the lum- 
ber that will be wanted in Europe and elsewhere where 
stocks have become depleted. 
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LUMBER COMPANY DEDICATES ITS Y. M. C. A. BUILDING 


Crowd Enjoys Ceremonies at Crossett, Ark.—Association Secretary and Others Make Felicitous Addresses—Compre- 
hensive Welfare Work Includes Both Sexes—Justifying the Title ‘Camp of Contentment” 


Crossert, ARK., May 23.—This town has long enjoyed 
the reputation of being a sawmill town of flowers and 
attractive cottages, of clean streets and well-kept lawns 
and of intelligent and contented people. These things do 
not just happen; and the visitor who spends a day or two 
at the Rose Inn, a hotel that would be a credit to a town 
ten times the size of Crossett, and talks with the officers 
of the company and the operatives must be impressed 
with the truth of the assertion commonly made that offic- 
ers and men of the Crossett Lumber Company make up 
one big, contented family. There is mutual respect and 
consideration in the attitude and conduct of all the people 
connected with the company. The officers without any os- 
tentation codperate with the men in making the town and 
the camps places where self-respecting people like to live. 
The welfare work is carried out in this spirit of codpera- 
tion. It is not something rammed down the throats of 
the men by the company, nor is it something forced out 
of the company by the men. 

On Sunday, May 21, was held a Y. M. C. A. dedicatory 
program at Duncan Camp, about 20 miles south of the 
town of Crossett. There are two camps, Duncan and 
Toler, and each has a Y. M. C. A. building. The work 
at the two camps is in charge of Secretary J. O. Hunni- 
cutt, who has been notably successful in bringing the asso- 
ciation work into contact with practically all the men. 
The buildings measure 40 by 72 feet and contain reading 
rooms, books and magazines, well supplied writing tables, 
shower baths, game rooms, gymnasium rooms in which 
motion pictures are shown, and assembly rooms. Towels 
and soap are furnished free. Each camp has a population 
of about 150 white people, and the association buildings 
have become the social and religious centers of the com- 
munities. 

These buildings have been in use some time, but in 
order to make a special recognition of the work as well 
as to give the people of the town and the camps a day of 
sociability and an opportunity to hear something about 
the world-wide work of the Y. M. C. A. the company ar- 
ranged their dedication. C. R. Towson, of New York, the 
international association secretary at the head of the in- 
dustrial department, agreed to come, as did J. Lewis 
Thompson, a widely known lumberman of Houston, Tex., 
who was instrumental in getting association work started 
among the operatives of the southern mills. Dr..J. M. 
Workman, president of Henderson-Brown College, also 
was present. 

The day’s program was somewhat interfered with by 
heavy rains that cut down the attendance. Had the 
weather been fair there would have been at least 2,000 
people present. A locomotive and six coaches were char- 
tered from the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific Railroad 
and were sent over from Vicksburg to take the people 
from Crossett out to Camp Duncan. E. W. Gates, general 
manager of the Crossett Lumber Company; A. Triesch- 
mann, who is also a member of the company’s adminis- 
trative force; J. F. Garretson, manager of the Crossett 
hardwood mill; J. H. Smith, of Chicago, representing a 
group of Arkansas soft pine mills; R. H. Brooks, of the 
Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau; C. J. Mansfield, of the 
Arkansas Lumber Company, of Warren, and J. M. Parker, 
general manager of the Alabama & Mississippi Railroad, 
Were among those who spent the day at the camp. The 
Crossett band went along and furnished the music for 
the exercises. 

Camp Dunean is located in a grove of hardwoods, and 
here the boys had arranged and seated an open-air audi- 
torium. Tables for the picnic lunch had been built. 


National Association Secretary Talks 


The band drew the crowd to the auditorium, and after 
a Tew preliminaries Secretary Hunnicutt, who had things 
in charge, introdueed Mr. Towson. Mr. Towson has a 
commanding figure, a splendid personality and a big 
melodious voice. He has been accustomed to seeing in- 
dustrial centers much different in appearance from Cros- 
sett and the camps of the Crossett Lumber Company, and 
the agreeable surprise and the satisfaction which he felt 
cropped out repeatedly in his speech. He told of asso- 
“lation work in other industrial points, in military camps, 
oh ocean-going vessels, in places of danger and loneli- 








ness and discouragement. He brought a greeting from 
these people, for he said all of them were one in mission, 
motive and spirit; all of them were trying to translate 
the message of the church into service and were trying to 
make available character-building power. Industry is the 
greatest human force in the world. Labor leaders and 
capitalists when they get beneath the surface agree that 
character is the foundation of industrial progress. Plants 
in which the sélf-respect and the basie character of the 
men are fostered and increased are most satisfactory to 
the stockholders on a mere dividend basis, to say nothing 
of the personal satisfaction and contentment of all con- 
cerned. A man who feels responsible to his own enlight- 
ened conscience as well as to his foreman is the best 
workman, and the superintendent who feels responsible 
to his conscience as well as to his amectors is the best 
superintendent. 

Mr. Towson said the electric lights and the clean 
streets of the camps, the flowers and gardens, the voices 
of children and the well-dressed women were evidence of 
the spirit of the place, the 
spirit of self-respect and of 
sympathy and understand- 
ing between employer and 
employee. The association 
is trying to foster that very 
thing. It is trying to re- 
lease mental efficiency. It 
is trying to bring labor 
leaders and capitalists into 
contact in the hope that 
mutual understanding and 
mutual confidence may re- 
sult. 

Soon after the conclusion 
of this speech rain began 
to fall, so the outdoor din- 
ner had to be given up. 
The people took refuge in 
the association building, in 
the train and in the houses 
of some of the operatives. 
Levi Wilcoxon and Mrs. 
Wilcoxon invited Mr. 
Trieschmann’s party to 
their attractive and very 
unique home that is made 
of two railroad cars nicely 
finished and paneled inside 
and connected with a little 
sereened porch. There are 
porches on the sides that 
fold up when moving day 
comes, so it is possible in 
a short time for Mr. Wilcoxon to have his house rolling 
over the railroad- to a new location. However, Camp 
Duncan is a rather permanent affair, for it will be occu- 
pied for six or eight years at the present rate of cutting. 

The rain continued to ‘fall during much of the after- 
noon, so the program was continued in the association 
building. Mr. Thompson made two speeches; one to the 
people who took refuge in Mr. Wilcoxon’s house and a 
second to the crowd in the assembly room. Mr. Wilcoxon, 
who is general superintendent of the logging camps and 
one of the most popular men in the great organization, 
made a speech. He is an effective speaker as well as a 
good superintendent. Dr. Workman and Rev. B. L. 
Bridges also spoke. There was much singing by the 
audience and by quartets and much music by the band. 


Noticeable Effects of Welfare Work 

On the way back in the ‘‘ Crossett Special’’ Mr. Towson 
spoke with much satisfaction of the appearance of the 
people. They were well dressed and intelligent looking 
and would compare most favorably with an average crowd 
anywhere in the United States. 

“Tt is unfortunate,’’ he said, ‘‘that the mills where 
conditions are bad are allowed to mould the opinion of 
the public about sawmill communities. There are places 
where conditions are unsanitary and the feeling between 








LEVI WILCOXON, 
General Superintendent of 
Logging Camps, Crossett, 
Posing as a Water Boy, 
the First Job He Held 
with the Company 





HOME-LIKE APPEARANCE OF LAWN AND HOUSES IN CROSSETT 


operators and men is bitter. I’m sorry it is true, but it 
is. But there ought to be some agency to advertise the 
fact that certain companies are doing a work like this.’’ 

The houses in the camps were built by the company 
and are rented out at a rate of about $1 a room, which 
includes an electric light in each room and one on the 
porch. The men agreed to put up picket fences and put 
all of them on a line. All the fences are neatly painted. 
The houses and in fact all the buildings of the company, 
ineluding the big 300,000-foot capacity mill in Crossett 
and the sheds, are painted a light blue’ and are trimmed 
in white. The camps are in charge of a sanitary officer 
and have been absolutely freed of mosquitoes. Sanitary 
regulations are exact, and not even a tin can is allowed 
to lie exposed. As a result the health of the camps is 
excellent. 

The company has about 35 miies of main-line track 
with long lines of branch track. Engineer Sanders with 
his 100-ton locomotive hauls more than 100 cars of timber 
a day. Mr. Gates says there is on an average a quarter 
of a mile of track taken up and moved every working 
day. 

Mrs. Hunnicutt, wife of the local association secretary, 
wrote an article for a logging journal which she named 
‘“Camps of Contentment.’’?’ This name seems likely to 
stick, though it doesn’t have the elements of a popular 
nickname. It sounds too sentimental for every day use, 
but once heard it is likely to linger in the mind of the 
visitor as being peculiarly appropriate. 

The welfare work is not confined to the men. Mrs. 
Hunnicutt has organized the women into groups and 
classes, and three afternoons a week they have exclusive 
use of the association building with the privilege of using 
the baths if they wish. The children have a playground 
and are organized into groups. Mr. Trieschmann said: 


I have found that one of the most important phases of 
caring for the welfare of the people at the camps is the 
problem of making the women contented. I read an article 
not long ago written by a woman who lived in a logging 
camp. According to her description the houses were com- 
fortable, the camp was sanitary, and the men had all their 
wants looked after; but not a thing was done for the 
women and children. The result, so the writer said, was 
the most unhappy community and the least contented fami- 
lies she had ever seen. As a matter of fact about 75 percent 
of a woman’s happiness and contentment depends on the 
right social relationships, and if a woman is not contented 
her husband certainly can’t be. A normal man is working 
for the happiness of his family, and if his wife is dis- 
contented it will not be long until he will be moving to some 
other place. Mrs. Hunnicutt has been extremely successful 
in organizing and directing the social life of the women, 
and the children out there are cared for as well as they 
are here in Crossett. 

Next to the Rose Inn in Crossett is a little park with 
all kinds of playground apparatus in it. There is also 
an open air auditorium with a rostrum inclosed at the 
sides and back to act as a sounding board. There are 
neatly painted seats enough to seat several hundred peo- 

le. 
Mr. Towson remained in Crossett and delivered the 
high school baccalaureate address on Sunday evening. 


PAPAL I II 


IMPROVE METHODS OF WOOD DISTILLATION 


Mapison, Wis., May 22.—Reports from wood distilla- 
tion centers indicate a remarkable increase in the appli- 
cation of scientific methods and apparatus for tempera- 
ture control. Until recently not more than two or three 
plants in the entire country made any attempt to measure 
temperatures or ascertain what really was going on in 
the retorts. Experiments at the Forest Products Labora- 
tory brought to light some very valuable data on con- 
trol methods and have proved conclusively that control 
of the temperature of the distillation results in an in- 
creased yield of products and in some instances a distinct 
saving in fuel. At the present time about forty plants 
have either installed or are arranging for the installa- 
tion of pyrometers by means of which the temperature of 
the retorts, flue gases ete. can be measured and a close 
regulation of the process made possible. Large quanti- 
ties of acetate of lime and wood alcohol are used in 
the manufacture of explosives and other war munitions 
and there is now a great demand for these distillation 
products. 
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OFFERS PLANS FOR DAIRY BARNS 


University Gives Instructions in Complete 
Detail for Building 


The Agricultural Experiment Station of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, located at Madison, Wis., has just 
published its Bulletin 266, entitled ‘‘ Barns for Wisconsin 
Dairy Farms,’’ by Frank M. White and Clyde I. 
Griffith. 

This bulletin says that barn building, so far as de- 
sign of frame and interior arrangement are concerned, ‘s 
becoming rapidly standardized. Formerly barn framing 
was done by ‘‘rule of thumb,’’ but now, in order to 
save material and insure the necessary rigidity of struc- 
ture, more attention is given to the strength of mate- 
rials than to design. The barn should be built not only 
large enough to accommodate the stock on the farm 
when it is built, but also to care for probable future 
needs. 

One essential is that the barn be located where it can 
have proper drainage. Basement barns as a rule are not 
good, because they are difficult to drain. The barn 
should be located at least 200 feet from the house and 
in such a position that the prevailing winds will not 
earry the odors from the barn toward the house. Round 
and rectangular barns are common but the latter type it 
not only more frequent but is standard and proves more 
satisfactory. 

Sunlight is the best disinfectant. The amount of 
lighting surface required in a barn is 4 square feet of 
window glass to each animal or one square foot of glass 
for 20 square feet of floor space. The amount of sun- 
light entering any window will depend upon the length 
of the window rather than the width and also on the 
length of the overhanging eaves and the thickness of the 
wall. The barn should be'so placed that the long dimen- 
sions will run north and south. 

Ventilation is necessary to animal health and also to 
removing the moisture frem the inside of the building. 
In the Wisconsin climate, where it is necessary to pro- 
tect. animals against the extreme cold in the winter, the 
King system of ventilation devised by the late F. H. 
King, for years connected with the Wisconsin station, 
has come to be generally adopted for barn ventilation. 
The bulletin contains a rather detailed description of this 
system and instructions for its construction and installa- 
tion, and also gives the following information as to 
figuring the amount of air required for barn ventilation: 

Amount of Air Required for Barn Ventilation 
cubie feet an animal a minute 
cubic feet an animal a minute 
cubic feet an animal a minute 
Sheep .8 cubic feet an animal a minute 
Ilens hiss esis .52 cubic feet an animal a minute 

Assuming that air travels through a flue from a stable at 
the rate of 290 to 300 feet a minute, the size of outlets and 
inlets may be determined as follows: 

Total no. of cu. ft. 
of air required 


Ilorses 
Cows 
Swine 





i x 144 sq. in. 
300 in 1 sq. ft. 
Total cross-sectional 
areas of outlets 


Total cross-sectional area 
sq. in, of inlets or outlet .. 


- - Cross-sectional area of each outlet. 

No. of outlets 
Total cross-sectional 

area of inlets 

Cross-sectional area of each inlet. 
No. of inlets 

To estimate the amount of air required for a herd of 
twenty-seven head of cattle and for five horses we would 
multiply 27, the number of cattle, by 59, the number of 
cubic feet of air required for a cow, which is 1,593. To pro- 
vide fresh air for the horses multiply 71. which is the 
number of cubic feet of air required for one horse, by 5, the 
number of horses to be kept. This equals 355 cubic feet. 
The total requirement then would be 1,593 cubic feet for the 
cattle and 355 for the horses, or a total of 1,948 cubic feet. 

In order to get the total cross-sectional area of either out- 
lets or inlets divide 1,948 by 300 (the rate at which air 
travels a minute in the flues of a stable) and you would have 
6.49. Multiplying 6.49 by 44 (the number of square inches 
in a square foot) would give 934.5, the total cross-sectional 
area in square inches of inlets or outlets for this barn. Now 
the total required area 934.5 will be divided by the number 
of flues to be provided. <A sufficient number of inlet flues 
should be provided so that the fresh air avill enter the barn 
every 10 to 12 feet. This barn being 36x86 feet, the inlet 
flues spaced at 12 feet intervals would require 18 flues. 

To get the area of each inlet divide the total cross-sectional 
area of inlets by 18 (1,948 +18=52) and each flue should 
have an opening of 52 square inches. A 6x8 inch inlet flue 
comes nearest to providing this amount. 

The total cross-sectional area of the outlets divided by 
four (1,948 + 4 = 234), which is the number of outlets that 
will remove the foul air from all parts of the barn, gives a 
total area of 2384 inches for each outlet. This area will be 
secured in a flue 16x16 inches. The area of the outlet flues 
should be a little greater than that of the inlets. 

The width of barns is practically standardized at 36 
feet, which is most satisfactory for the double row ar- 
rangement of stock. The width of mangers is practically 
standardized at 2 feet 6 inches, while the average length 
of the cow stail from the manger to the edge is 4 feet 
8 inches, and the width of the stall is standardized at 
3 feet 6 inches: 

Wood blocks soaked in creosote and laid in a eon- 
crete foundation are. cheap, and serviceable for cow stall 
floors, and are recommended highly. 

In going into details of construction the bulletin 
says that an all fireproof barn is of doubtful value be- 
cause the hay’ and straw stored in the hay mow are of 
such a character that great heat in ease of fire is liable 
to crack the walls upon explosion of the gases generated 
from the fire. 

The old timber form type of construction is said to be 
too expensive and the plank form type of construction 
is recommended and is most generally used at present. 


Two inches is the thickness of material used in plank 
form construction. Either horizontal or vertical siding 
may be used. Drop siding or shiplap is ordinarily used 
for horizontal siding, and 1 by 10-inch boards with 3-inch 
battens are placed over the cracks for vertical siding. 

The bulletin has floor plans for four different dairy 
barns adapted for use in Wisconsin. © 


FURNISHES PLANS OF SCHOOLS 


Association Would Insure Better Buildings 
and, Aid Lumber Dealers 


Kansas Ciry, Mo., May 23.—With the double object 
of helping out the rural communities and stimulating 
a demand for more and better lumber the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association is furnishing to its members 
plans for country school houses. The hope of Secre- 
tary Moorehead is that as a result of these plans the 
dilapidated old buildings that have served for district 
school houses will disappear entirely and that in their 




















EXTERIOR OF MODEL ONE ROOM SCHOOL 


places presentable and comfortable structures will spring 
up. 

The association has made arrangements with J. Felt & 
Co., architects and school specialists, whereby plans that 
have been sold heretofore to school boards at $25 will 


‘be furnished to retail lumber dealers at $10 each. Said 


Mr. Moorehead: 

Retailers can well afford to give a $10 set of plans to 
school boards for the plans will result in the sale of more 
lumber and better lumber for the jobs. In my retail experi- 
ence I have felt the need a good many times of something 
just like that. School boards do not know exactly what they 
want and they don’t want to go to the expense of an archi- 
tect, of course. If the dealer has a set of plans right there 













































‘MODEL: ONt-Room: RURAL SCHOOL: 
J-A-TELT-&Co- ARCHTS--KANS-CiTY-Mo- 




















FLOOR PLAN OF ONE ROOM SCHOOL 


to show he'll get the business and it will be a better order 
than he otherwise would have been able to get. I believe 
that much good will come of these plans. 


The building shown in the plans can be built at a 
cost of $2,000. In case a district cares to spend more 
than that more pretentious plans can be provided. The 
plan has the approval of E. T. Fairchild, former superin- 
tendent of public instruction in Kansas and president of 
the National Educational Association. It provides an 
abundance of light, and a workroom and furnace room 
are added tothe usual country school equipment. 





FORESTERS’ PAPER AGAIN PUBLISHED 


The ‘‘Sierra Ranger’’ is again out with its familiar 
cover of Lincoln green. The photograph on the cover 
shows Paul G. Reddington, who, after five years of direct- 
ing the destinies of the Sierra National Forest, has left 
the work for larger fields of usefulness, and his yearlong 
force. The picture was taken April 10, two days before 
Mr. Reddington departed. 

As usual the editorials are good and the local news 
yaried and interesting. 


LUMBER COMPANY STAGES PARADE 


Turns Retailers’ Convention to Effective 
Advertising Advantage 


WicuiTa, Kan., May 20.—One of the most interesting 
features of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Convention and 
School of Business Lectures held here was the industrial 
parade staged Thursday by the United Sash & Door Com. 
pany, of this city. This parade, which started from the 
company’s plant on South Rock Island Avenue at 4:15 
o’clock and required an hour to reach Main Street and 
return, was a mile long and proved a revelation even to 
well informed citizens of Wichita. Among the seventy 
motor vehicles in the parade were ten large motor trucks 
from the company’s shipping department. Directly be- 
hind the city officers and the band came a truck carrying 
sash and displaying a banner, ‘‘ United Sash & Door Com- 
pany.’’ ‘‘Thirty Years in Business,’’ said the second 
truck loaded with doors from probably the largest stock 
in the West. The third truck carried four huge glass 
cylinders from which the very large window lights are 
made and bore the lengend, ‘‘ Visit Our Glass Plant at 
Augusta, Where We Employ 200 Men Who Are Not in 
This Parade.’’? The fourth truck, devoted to the paint 
department, bore a sign saying, ‘‘We Sell Enough to 
Paint 200 Houses a Day.’’ The words, ‘‘ Wall Board, 
Roofing and Building Paper,’’ showed that the fifth truck 
was loaded with these accessories to the building trade, 
while the sixth truck full of screen doors said, ‘‘ We Make 
All Our Own Screen Doors.’’ 

The seventh, eighth and ninth trucks bore products of 
the milling departments, while the tenth had a display 
from the retail paint department at 506 East Douglas 
Avenue. Five automobiles in which were officers and 
heads of the departments followed the trucks and were 
in turn followed by three automobiles with fourteen tray- 
eling men of the company. Behind them were forty more 
automobiles carrying approximately 200 employees with a 
banner, ‘‘ We Make the Goods.’’ 

This parade was especially impressive to those who re- 
member when Arthur 8. Parks came to this city in 1886 
and started his sash and door business in a little building 
50 feet wide by 140 deep. Today his plants, including the 
planing mills on North St. Francis Street, have a front- 
age of more than 1,000 feet excluding the glass factory 
at Augusta, which covers six acres and employs approxi- 
mately 200 men. A glazing plant at Augusta turns outa 
25-car train-load of products each month in the year. The 
Western Planing Mill, which is a department of the 
United Sash & Door Company, makes largely building 
supplies, finishes ete., and has a fine stock of rare and 
costly wood, including mahogany and oak. This plant 
specializes in cabinet work, office furnishing, house fin- 
ishes and other articles where rarity of material and deli- 
cacy of workmanship are involved. 

The visiting lumbermen were greatly impressed with 
this display by a fellow lumberman as well as by the 
plant which they visited. 


PREPARED FOR BIG SILO BUSINESS 


RoLFE, Iowa, May 22.—There is no doubt about it, 
C. A. Grant & Son, live wire lumber dealers, are pre- 
pared for a big silo business. They are sending out an 
interesting circular letter which carries on the margins 
five illustrations of farm scenes, showing barns that 
speak of prosperity in every line and angle. This letter 
tells a story that should be of interest to every farmer. 
A neighbor to C. A, Grant & Son bought a silo of them. 
He then bought all the corn needed to fill the silo and 
hired all the work done, yet the cost of his silage was 
less than $3.50 a ton. A silo 14x28 feet in dimensions 
holds eighty-three tons of silage. A farmer would not 
sell hay for twice what this man’s silage cost him. Now 
eighty-three tons at $3.50 a ton amounts to $290.50. A 
farmer can sell his hay for $7 a ton and buy the same 
number of tons of silage for half the money, but with 
the farmer that is not all the saving, for he can doa 
large part of the work himself and much of what he 
uses for silage otherwise goes to waste. 

‘A silo for nothing,’’ that is the proposition that 
C. A. Grant & Son are making to. farmers, They offer 
to sell a complete first class silo, 14x28 feet, including 
the roof, ten sacks of cement for the foundation, five 
gallons of red paint and loan the scaffolding lumber, 
for the sum of $240. This leaves $50.50 of the saving 
with which to pay for the work of erection. Furthermore 
C. A. Grant & Son offer to take a farmer’s note for 
the amount without interest until November 1, or they 
will allow the farmer 1 percent a month discount for 
each month’s time he cuts off by paying cash. If he 
paid June 1, he: would get 5 percent off. Thus the 
farmer could have his silo up and filled before he need 
pay for it. Then each year the farmer will make at 
least the price of his silo in clear profit, and also obtait 
a food for his stock that is richer, stronger and better 
in every way than any other food he could get for double 
the money. C. A. Grant & Son say they know a man 
that has 130 silos of 200 tons’ capacity each. If it 
pays this man to own silos, C. A. Grant & Son argue, 
it will pay the farmers around Rolfe, and this leaflet 
invites them to come in and talk it over, asking: ‘‘ Why 
not have one when it is so easy to get?’’ 








A Firm in Brazil wishes to be placed in touch with 
American exporters of sulphite wood pulp, soda wee 
pulp, white mechanical pulp, brown mechanical pulp, 
glazed paper, and supplies for paper and box makers. 
Quotations are desired c.i.f. Santos. The name of the 
firm may be obtained from the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce at Washington, D. C., or its district 
offices by referring to No. 20,963. : 
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officials. 


who may ultimately become political rivals. 


building. 


Community building, to be successful, constructive and permanent, 
must be nonpartisan, nonsectarian, impartial and unselfish; and no 
person who through his activity in behalf of the public welfare has 
reached a high place in the esteem of his fellow citizens should utilize 
that popularity or esteem for his selfish political advantage. Yet the 
people of a community can not afford to keep in office persons who 
are indifferent to everything but their own political interests, while 
holding in the background citizens who have sacrificed personal in- 
That is to say, other qualities being 
equal, a community will best subserve its own interests in electing to 
office persons who in their unofficial capacity have labored to make 
their community what every officeholder should want it to be—the 


terests for the public behoof. 


best that it is capable of becoming. 


When an outsider is called into a community to explain the prin- 
ciples of community building and to start its people on the road to 
development, he is generally discouraged at the outset by the indif- 
ference of those in authority. The village board looks upon a com- 


munity development worker as a sort of meddler 
who seeks to line his purse without giving any- 
thing in return. There are other persons in al- 
most every community who are very much the 
same ; looking upon the outsider as an interloper 
who in his conceit thinks he can tell a com- 


munity what is good for it better than those who — 


presumably have been its leaders in the past. 
The fact is that, in community building as in 
personal religion, a sort of confession and re- 
pentance is necessary before progress can be 
made; and persons who have for years posed as 
the community’s leaders do not relish the pros- 
pect of being told by outsiders that their com- 
munity has many defects that should be and can 
be removed. 
_ Generally speaking, it is to the credit of min- 
isters of the gospel that they are quick to recog- 
nize the opportunities offered by campaigns in 





THE McMINNVILLE (Ore.) Civic Improvement League 
and other clubs of MeMinnville recently entertained a 
delegation of sixteen members of the Dundee (Ore.) 
W omen’s Club and representatives of other county or- 
ganizations, 

* * * 


_ ‘\ SHORT time ago a community builder had the temer- 
ity to tell the members of a board of trade in a resort 
town that the resort busines was a delusion and a snare; 
that they were making a mistake in advertising their 
town as a resort, and that to encourage transient sum- 
mer visitors was to demoralize their community by giving 
to their young people false standards of living, and by 
g to their merchants a fictitious and delusive pros- 
periy. What is wanted in a community, he said, is 


P11 
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Stasuity—a prosperity based upon intrinsic merits and 
permanent resources. The prosperity brought by the 
resort business is ephemeral, uncertain and unreal; 
Wheeeas the prosperity that results from the cultivation 
an development of the soil. is founded upon the most 
Soli. basis known to mankind. 


* * * 


_ \TCHEZ, Miss., recently celebrated ‘‘ Prosperity Day’’ 
\\""2 streets thronged with spectators and business houses 

| with shoppers. Street parades were held, with the 
tee etary of the chamber of commerce, the chief of police, 
Reta. 2 of the Mississippi National Guard, Jefferson 
.“llege cadets and the boy scouts in line. Forty floats 
es ed part of the procession and a separate decorated 
ae ‘omobile parade was held. The Shakespeare tercen- 
, "ty and May day festivities were celebrated on the 
Masi _s overlooking the Mississippi River, including a 
of : Ad festival, May. pole dancing and the crowning 

‘.4Y queen, a thousand school children participating. 
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Just why this is 


COMMUNITY SERVANTS 


behalf of the public welfare, and they willingly suspend their own 
plans and programs and open their churches to meetings at which 
the community’s needs, resources and opportunities may be discussed. 
While it should not be, it generally is true that the public school 
teachers of a community are less closely identified with its interests 
than are the ministers in the churches. Ministers as a rule stay much 
longer in a community than do teachers, and the nature of their work 
appears to bind them more closely to its people; and as a class, 
teachers are less friendly toward outsiders who are called in to aid in 
community development than are ministers. 

Lest a wrong impression be created by the foregoing observations 
it should be said that mayors, village boards and public school teachers 
have in numerous instances done splendid work in community develop- 
ment; but what is here to be emphasized is that the attitude of citizens 
and instructors toward work in behalf of the community’s welfare 


$“THERE’'S NO PLACE LIKE HOME” @ 


THE COMMUNITY BUILDER 


In all work undertaken in behalf of the public welfare the one dif- 
ficulty that confronts workers is that of arousing the interest and 
securing the attention of those most in need of the. encouragement, 
information and inspiration that experienced community developers 
can give. This observation has a special application to community 
Somehow many officials appear to ‘be indifferent to all 
movements in behalf of community development. 
so it would be difficult to say; it may be that efforts of this sort look 
to officials like attempts on the part of leaders to exploit themselves 
or their propaganda at the expense of the community, or it may be 
that officials who, are eager for political advancement are loath to 
support any movement that is likely to push into prominence others 
Be the cause what it 
may, the fact remains that in many communities the public officials 
are about the last persons who take active part in real community 






should be considered in estimating the value of their services to the 








CHOOSING PUBLIC SERVANTS 


Public officials, preachers and teachers occupy 
strategic positions in the community organization. 
All are leaders, or at any rate should be leaders of 
thought and action; and they should stand for 
what is best for the community. Unfortunately 
the latter two hold their positions temporarily only, 
and it too often happens that the public officials 
of a community are selected without much consid- 
eration for their attitude toward or their aptitude 
for community building. — 

The greatest success in all public callings has 
come to those persons who had visions that com- 
prehended much larger fields than those in which 
they sought a livelihood; the public official who 
merely goes through the routine of his office hardly 
deserves the name of statesman, the minister 
whose service to his congregation and to his com- 
munity does not take him beyond his church walls 
and the teacher whose conception of his profes- 
sion is narrowed to the programs of the class room 
are not of the sort to fulfill their whole duties to 
their communities. 

Recognition in a public way should be accorded 
only to those persons who show a disposition to 
take the broader view of community affairs and 
whose confidence in its resources and destiny is 
such as to make their every public act a step 
toward greater accomplishments. The sober, let- 
we!l-enough-alone citizen smiles in derision at the 
enthusiast, and it always has been the fate of 
those who looked far into the future to be called 
visionaries. Yet in every community the public 
money is being wasted because those whose duty 
it was to look ahead could not or would not do so. 
Communities are without parks, or playgrounds; 
their schools are inadequate to their needs; their 
public utilities are -antiquated and in short they 
are less enterprising in the conduct of public busi- 
ness than are their citizens in the conduct of their 
private affairs. 

All this is due to the one fact that in the choice 
of public officials little consideration is given to 
private efficiency, private enterprise or private 
success; and the persons chosen need not have 
manlfested any public spirit at all; they are elected 
because they are ‘‘good fellows’? and can command 
the votes that are required to elect them without 
raising the question of fitness, which would involve 
a real campaign of education. In other words, it 
is eaSler to elect the popular man than to elect 
the capable man; therefore the popular man, with 
nothing to recommend him but his popularity, is 
selected to direct the affairs of an institution re- 
quiring ability far in excess of that required in 
the management of any private business or profes- 
sion. This same program is repeated year after 
year and citizens wonder why their communities 
do not go ahead. 








. 





community. The public official who can see nothing but the routine 
of his office and the teacher who is wholly absorbed in class room 
instruction fall far short of what is required of the modern public 
official and public school teacher. 

It should be said also that interest in community building on the 
part of any person is an indication of a broadness of mind and a 
range of sympathy that betoken other qualities that go to make up 
ideal public servants. 
the office or the position he holds it is easy to believe that after all 
“it’s the job he is after” and not so much the interest of the com- 
munity as his own selfish interests that he is intent upon serving. 

Moral conditiéns in every community are determined by public 
sentiment; but strangely enough political conditions frequently do 
not adequately or accurately reflect the opinions and aspirations of 
the majority of citizens, and this is usually because most citizens feel 
more vitally concerned with moral than with political conditions. 
Yet this view is unsound for the reason that corruption in politics 
demoralizes a community, and if the citizens neg- 


If a person’s interests are narrowed down to 


lect their duties as electors by that neglect alone 
they undp much of the good that they may effect 
in other activities more commonly considered in 
behalf of moral improvement. That is to say, the 
citizen’s first duty in behalf of his community is 
to see that its officials represent the best there is 
in public sentiment, in intelligence and in enter- 
prise. When he has done that all work that he 
does in behalf of his community is part of a 
comprehensive and orderly plan. It is an anom- 
aly that the majority of a community should be 
hampered in the work of development because 
they neglect to organize and utilize their forces; 
it is a reflection upon their intelligence to have to 
admit that a “ring” controls against the wishes of 
a large majority of the decent electorate. But 
that will often be true unless those in favor of 
decent and efficient government give some 
thought and attention to politics. 





‘*CHERRY Blossom Day’’ was celebrated by the fruit 
farmers of the Puyallup Valley, Washington, and auto- 
ists of that section were invited to make a tour along the 
thirty miles of paved roads encircling the thousands of 
acres of berry and farm lands of the valley. Ranchers 
were hosts on that day and all visitors were urged to in- 
spect the berry fields. This celebration afforded an ex- 
cellent opportunity for bringing to the attention of in- 
terested persons the resources’ and attractions of the 
valley. : 

* % * 


Just to show merchants what one self-respecting farmer 
will say to another about the ugly advertising signs 
nailed to fences and otherwise posted along the highways 
a letter recently received by the writer from his neigh- 
bor is reproduced below, names of @ourse being omitted. 
‘*T enclose a clipping of my letter to the Tribune (a 
local paper) of last year, and the strong editorial com- 
ment. The result was not satisfactory. Soon M. (the 
local hardware concern) had signs strung along the high- 
way, followed later by the huge signs of A. (the drug- 
gist) and the Citizen’s State Bank. Now comes the 
latest, S. & W. (local jewelers). The 3-mile sign I re- 
fused to have put between my house and W’s, so you get 
it. (This big sign and another are posted directly in 
front of the writer’s driveway.) Something ought to be 
done to check this growing evil; but what?’’ The fact 
is that the farmer who does not like a sign in front of 
his house is not pleased with it anywhere else along the 
road; and in a community where the sentiment is strong 
against such signs their advertising value must be almost 
nil. Surely the advertising sign, with its detrimental 
effects upon the beauty of the surroundings—a real asset 
of any community, a substantial asset of many—is op- 
posed to every principle of community building, espe- 
cially where it antagonizes the rural residents, 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Personal Discomforts Contrasted With Trade Advantages—Service and Spirit Build Up a Business—The Influence 
of the Plan Book—How Retailing Is Conducted in Indiana 


A PROTEST OVER A WIDESPREAD NUISANCE 


If Congress really wants to know why the price of gaso- 
line has gone up I have a tip for that august body. The 
law of supply and demand isn’t always the last word in 
these modern days of artificial monopoly, but nearly 
everybody believes that if for some reason the supply is 
eut down until it is less than the demand the price will 
advance. Well. Let the investigating committee go to 
LaFayette, Ind., and register for outside rooms on the 
north side of Hotel Fowler. If they have the same luck 
that I had they will hear things during the night that 
will interest them as investigators but that will peeve 
them as human beings. The Fowler is in other respects 
an excellent hotel—new, well equipped, attractive in ap- 
pearance, a credit to the city. But it would do well to 
repress those enthusiastic mechanics who repair automo- 
biles along the curb at the dead of night. 

Jitneys with cutouts wide open dashed madly back and 
forth, possibly bringing tools from a distant garage to 
the scene of action. Ailing engines fluttered and roared 
and were coaxed and cussed and pounded all through the 
witching time of night. Partly resuscitated machines 
were taken, gagging, snorting and foundering, on prac- 
tice cruises around the block. Finally as a cyclonic climax 
of a stormy session a clumsy stone-boat affair drew up 
at the eurb strangling for breath like a lassoed steer. 
The driver climbed out and stood on the running board 
beside the steering wheel; and while I was looking down 
on him from a third story window and so couldn’t see his 
face I imagined it to be lighted with the fatuous grin of 
a grown man playing with a rubber doll. For half an 
hour he stood there pushing the throttle lever up and 
down, making the shaky old machine rattle and roar until 
the tail light looked like one of those whirling electric 
globes that opticians use to advertise their business. I 
shudder to think of the amount of gasoline he must have 
burned. That night’s performance may have sent the 
price up 8 or 10 cents a gallon. But I don’t shudder over 
that nearly as much as I did over the shattering noise and 
the unholy smell that rose and coiled around my fevered 
form whence sleep long since had fled. So while the con- 
gressmen would learn through a visit here where some of 
the gasoline goes it might be well if they hope to catch 
an uneasy moment or two of sleep to be prepared to 
snipe a few mechanics whose reconstructions make the 
night load and a few vacuum-domed drivers who think 
that all the world lives like themselves only to listen to a 
popping noise and to smell a vile odor. 


The Automobile’s Influence on Building 


We don’t dislike automobiles; my land, no! We vener- 
ate them and accept an invitation to ride every time we 
get it. Then see what they have done for the citizens 
of our republic. As the vaudevillain remarked, you don’t 
see the poor people you used to see before the days of the 
motor car, and the reason is that half of them have been 
run over and the other half are afraid to come out. See 
what they have done for Henry Ford. A motor car for- 
tune mixed with pacificism has threatened to force him 
against his will into the presidency. The number of ma- 
chines is amazing. Go into almost any large town and it 
will be unusual if in a short time you don’t see $100,000 
worth of cars. It has been estimated that an advance of 
10 cents a gallon on gasoline will mean that the people of 
the State of Iowa will pay $7,500,000 more for their 
motor riding in a year than if the price had stayed at the 
former level. That is quite a lot of money, and it tempts 
a person to think of the things that might be done with 


it; for example, it would pay Charlie Chaplin’s salary for . 


eleven years. But this juggling of figures doesn’t get us 
anywhere. The point is that the Iowans will find the 
seven millions and odd somewhere, just as the general run 
of people nearly always find the money for necessities. 
The thought that they may cut down on the luxury of 
building homes makes us uneasy, but what is one to do? 
Voila; here is the fact, and one does not change facts 
by sighing. 

But where there is a feast any small bird can find a 
crumb, so while we are waiting for the world to come to 
an even balance on this thing we may console ourselves 
by selling as many garages as possible. An appreciable 
number of the retailing fraternity seem to have slipped 
up on the selling of garages. We have gotten into the 
easy habit of waiting for business to come to us and have 
forgotten that today is not like yesterday in buying prac- 
tice. Many people still as a matter of course go to the 
local lumberman when they want to buy a house, but they 
have been led into strange paths by clever and insistent 
advertising of mail-order garages. I heard Secretary 
Kellogg, of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, tell about the apathy he met with when he tried to 
buy the material for his garage from the local retailer. 
The Realm isn’t going to saw on this fiddle string much 
at this time, but it may be well for retailers to think of 
what they’d want to know and the kind of service they 
would like to have offered them if they were building 
a garage and then to offer the same service and informa- 
tion to their customers. Photographs of garages that 
have been built and tried out, plans, cost estimates and 
an aggressive campaign for taking these things to the 
owners or prospective owners of new cars will beat the 
old practice of sitting back and waiting until customers 
came in with the bill ready made out. In the course of 
the season it may net a comfortable addition to the 











profits, and it will bring retailers into closer contact with 
the people in their neighborhoods and may bring other 
new business to light. 


The Motor Truck in Yard Trade 


Another point of contact between retailers and gasoline 
is the growing use of trucks. The truck question still 
stands much as it has stood for quite a while. Trucks 
will hardly take the place of wagons entirely as delivery 
vehicles in a yard that has a general trade. They do. best 
for long hauls over hard-surfaced streets. They are 
hardly profitable unless they can be kept running at 
capacity all the time. But apparently the trade of an in- 
creasing number of yards is meeting these conditions, and 
more and more trucks are being bought and are being 
found satisfactory. The machines bought seem to be of 
a smaller size than those first tried, but I’m not certain 
enough of this to announce it as a general rule. Yards 
have varying conditions to meet and there are places 
where the big machines are used to good advantage. 
Probably only a record of the size of the loads and the 
length of hauls and the character of the streets would 
settle the problem for any specific company. 

Ed Munger, one of the LaFayette dealers, tells me that 
he has bought a truck to help him get his forest products 
out to the job. By this time the machine must have got- 
ten used to its work around the two Munger yards, but 
when I was in LaFayette it had not arrived from the 
factory. LaFayette is of good size and is growing right 
along, so the gas wagon will be convenient. The town is 
divided by the river and spreads out over much ground. 
Mr. Munger has recently started a yard on the west side, 
so he is in position to catch much of the floating business 


























“Prepared to snipe a few mechanics” 


as well as care for his regular customers. The truck 
will be used to deliver from both yards. 

‘‘The machine I’ve bought isn’t a great big one,’’ 
Mr. Munger said, ‘‘but I believe it is about the right 
size for our purposes. Many of our long hauls are to 
deliver comparatively small orders. If we send a team 
it is gone for half a day, while the truck can make sev- 
eral such trips in the same time. I’ve bought a machine 
that is completely equipped. I was especially anxious to 
have a self starter, for I’ve noticed that all drivers are 
likely to leave the motor running if they have to crank 
the machine. They may be gone a minute or half an 
hour. While it may not seem a big thing, still with gaso- 
line as high in price as it is now a person must stop as 
much unnecessary use of it as possible.’’ 


Service a Foundation of Success 


Mr. Munger came to LaFayette about seven years ago 
after suffering some reverses in Ohio. He had a very 
limited amount of capital and so was forced to start in 
a small way on a bit of leased ground. His establishment 
was so modest in fact that some people who were getting 
their eyes filled with the bigness of the already established 
firms predicted that he would not last long. But busi- 
ness is a funny thing. We commonly think that large 
volume is necessary to reduce costs and to make financing 
efficient, and then something happens to make us change 
our minds. The truth seems to be that too many things 
enter into business for it to be reduced to a formula. 
We get in the habit in our cock-sure way of thinking that 
we will do this thing and then the public will do that 
and we will do the other, We are gloriously logical be- 
fore we start in on an enterprise. But the public does 
not always make the move we think it ought to, and the 
prudent way is to plan to do the first thing and to see 
what the public will do. Then we can plan our second 
step from that. So while it seems that a big business has 
a better chance than a small one because of its greater 
buying range and its better command of the financial 
machinery and resources of the community the fact re- 
mains that small businesses are going into competitive 


situations every day and are making good. This is what 
Mr. Munger did. 

Mr. Munger was, naturally enough, eager to make good 
and he took all possible care not to make mistakes. But 
that is what every businessman ought to do in every situa. 
tion. He began by giving good service so that his custom. 
ers would come back. He hunted for new business in a 
dignified and efficient manner. The trade was on his mind 
steadily. He expanded his stock and his service as rapidly 
as seemed prudent. For some years it was a hard pull, and 
probably no business is ever at the point where it can be 


- considered safe and self propelling; but I think it can be 


said with truth that Mr. Munger has come into his own, 
He has a soundly established trade and a host of loyal 
customers. During the last seven years he has, I am sure, 
made the largest percentage of gain in volume of trade 
and has come to be one of the large elements in the com- 
merce of LaFayette. 


Locating a Yard Shrewdly 


Two years ago Mr. Munger decided that he ought to 
have a yard on the west side of the river. His east-side 
yard is still located on the leased land where he started, 
and as the ownership of the land is involved and is, I 
believe, held in trust he has not been able to buy it or to 
get a long-term lease on it. This makes it imprudent to 
put up the sheds and warehouses that the business ought 
to have. Then much of the trade that comes in from 
the West was lost to him because farmers are not going 
to drive past one yard and go eight or ten blocks farther 
for a little jag of boards. So he began looking for a 
location, 

There is one principal bridge across the river and the 
roads on the west side of the river converge at that place. 
There is a main road from the North, another from the 
South and still another from the West. At the junction 
point of these roads was a vacant piece of ground that 
seemed to be waiting for a lumber yard, so Mr. Munger 
bought it. He has built modern sheds and warehouses 
and has put his son, Fred A. Munger, in charge. In 
addition to the country trade that can be strained out of 
the highways by this yard at the side of the road much 
building is done on the west side of the river in the town 
itself. Purdue University is located on the hill a few 
blocks away, and where a university is there people are 
gathered together. The students number about 2,500 and 
they have to be housed and fed. It takes a fair sized city 
to do this. Then there are always people such as retired 
preachers who move to a university town to educate their 
children. They find that they like the place and continue 
living there after the young folks have been graduated. 
So several things conspire to make West LaFayette a city 
of residences. 


FEATURES OF A UNIVERSITY TOWN 


Purdue University has one of the finest looking cam- 
puses I have ever had the pleasure of looking at. Some 
men utterly dedicated to the scramble for cash look sour 
whenever they see money spent for something that won’t 
directly bring in more money. They wouldn’t paint their 
houses if they didn’t think paint would make the boards 
last longer, and they would wear overalls to business and 
to church except for the foolish notions of other people 
who say there are places where overalls are not to be 
worn and who refuse to do business with men who don’t 
comply. But I don’t want to make fun of these eco- 
nomical men. They have a good idea but are pushing 
it a little hard. Most likely the comforts of life would 
go further around if so much of the world’s labor were 
not used up in making luxuries. Churches and universi- 
ties and lumber yards have to guard against putting too 
much ¢cash into the trimmings. A cow may look nice with 
gilded horns, but she thrives better on ensilage and 
alfalfa and gives more milk. But life does not consist 
entirely of milk, so there ought to be a fair division be- 
tween alfalfa and gilding. Tax payers sometimes grum- 
ble when they see their cash going into lawns and walks 
and athletic fields when they think it ought to teach the 
youth of the commonwealth how to build railroads and 
doctor horses and raise corn. But, as everybody knows, 
Young America learns more at college than is set down 
in the catalog or given in the courses. He learns how 
to live. When he gets a home he’ll remember the lawns 
and hedges and will try to make his own place attractive. 
He’ll be a bigger man and a better citizen. No doubt it 
costs Purdue a pretty penny to keep up her laws and 
hedges, to say nothing of first cost; but unless she is hard 
up and can’t keep the faculty paid and the coal bunkers 
filled most people will say that her landscape is a neces- 
sary part of her educational policy. Lumbermen should 
be the first to say so, for their business is coming to be 
more and more concerned with seeing that people are 
comfortably housed in attractive surroundings. As build- 
ers of homes they are interested in anything that will 
make the community cleaner, more attractive and more 
self respecting. Nothing else works so well as the powé 
of example. Certainly Purdue is setting the right kind of 
example. 

LaFayette suffered a little from high water three years 
ago and some damage was done on the river front, espe 
cially on the west side. Since that time the city has spe? 
$200,000 or so in building a great dike across the flats 
and in putting in a bridge, Engineers say the place # 
safe from the worst that the river can do, Mr. Munget’s 
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yard is back at the edge of the flats just where the bluff 
begins to rise. He is protected by the dike and feels per- 
fectly safe. If at any time he has to pack the lumber in 
his east yard up in a trunk and move he can call a taxi 
and go across the river and find himself at home. This, 
as the old gentleman said when he backed into the room 
where the lovers were, is tactful foresight. Besides hav- 
ing a profitable yard, to have a place ready built to which 
4 man can go on short notice is the essence of wisdom. 
The Realm has seen one or two distressing cases of full- 
grown lumber yards dumped down on to vacant lots where 
shed building and sales had to struggle along together like 
two poor swimmers trying to keep afloat with one life pre- 
server. The sight has not been pleasing either to the 
spectators or to the unfortunates cast for the parts. 


Built for Business and Permanency 


This west side yard measures 150 by 160 feet. It faces 
east. At the north side of the lot is a single alley shed 
with a short cross alley cutting through the south side 
near the back into a hollow square that has. open sheds 
facing in on the west and south sides. In the center 
of this square is another shed with a wareroom in the 
front end. There is a little planing mill in connection 
with the plant, but though Mr. Munger owns it and the 
machinery with which it is equipped he does not run it. 
He has rented it to other parties for a sum just about 
large enough to make him break even on the investment, 
and he gives all his work to them. He felt the need for 
a few machines, just as every retailer does, but he said he 
had never managed a mill nor even worked in one and did 
not care to take the responsibility. This arrangement 
seems to be satisfactory. If the men leasing the mill can 
get organized sufficiently well to have steady work they 
will have a good thing. They have a mill ready equipped 
with no investment in real estate or machinery, and they 
are sure of all Mr. Munger’s trade. If the arrangement 
proves satisfactory all around it may be the beginning of 
a partial general solution of the planing mill difficulty. 

The bearings under the sheds are monolithic and cost 
$2,000. So there is little likelihood of the place falling 
down because of bad underpinning. Over each bin is a 
piece of board neatly sawn and painted showing the size 
and grade of lumber piled in that bin. Mr. Munger does 


‘not feel it incumbent upon him to sell nothing but forest 


products if his customers are determined to buy other 
kinds, so he has secured the exclusive right to sell certain 
kinds of fine brick. He has samples racked up in the 
alley where they can be seen and examined easily. 

It is a pleasure to visit Mr. Munger, as in fact it is a 
pleasure to visit every quiet, friendly, unassuming man 
who has made his way to success by hard work and courte- 
ous and efficient service. Sometimes it seems that success 
comes only to the loud, forceful men who if they don’t 
find a way ready to hand get busy and blast one out. 
But while the smashers do often prove successful they 
are not the only ones who make their way. Very often 
in the course of -the pugilistic journey to the top they 
break some heads and generate ugly grudges inside those 
heads that later will prove ruinous to the pugilist’s stand- 
ing. They are the self-centered fellows who have by vir- 
tue of taking. They can keep this only so long as they 
can hold it by bull strength. The fellows who have by 
virtue of serving make friends instead of enemies, and 
while their suecess is not always so spectacular as that 
of the other class it is likely to last longer. This is only 
a rough classification, for the two methods merge off into 
each other. But it will serve to distinguish two general 
types that we all know about. 


Reason for a Reorganization 
The LaFayette Lumber & Manufacturing Company was 


undergoing reorganization at the time I was in the city. ° 


This is an old and a large concern that has run rather too 
much to planing mill during the last few years. . The 
LaFayette company found itself with too much money in- 
vested in machinery and too large a sum going out in 
pay checks to skilled operators to be justified by the un- 
steady volume of work that came in. George F. Simler, 
the manager, said he thought: no money, at least not a 
large amount, had been actually lost, but it was impos- 
sible tc do more than break even. With the com any 
passing dividends life became unendurable to some of the 
officers. The widows and orphans—I suppose no corpora- 
tion could be formed without a complement of widows and 
orphaus among the stockholders—began clamoring for 
money, The company, according to Mr. Simler, was in 
good condition, so in order to get rid of the useless drain 
of the mill and to satisfy the stockholders in full it was 
decided to reorganize. 
. The retail yard has always been profitable, so that part 
18 to be continued. The mill is to be closed and the ma- 
chinery sold. Possibly by this time it has been accom- 
plished, _ An armory is to be built on the site of the mill. 
Mr. Simler says the mill has suffered from incompetent 
= Superintendents and from loose organization. The 
a "is especially likely to afflict corporations that are 
"ying to run two separate businesses, such as retailing 
and milling, at the same time. Some men who are borp 


executives and who have had a lifetime’s experience can . 
pull together. But even for them it is an - 


make the two 
endiess, sleepless, worrying grind. : 
™ ie Realm wishes the new company good*luck.’ There 
Mr cuss enough in LaFayette for Mr. Munger and for 
: ir. § imler. The latter. has made a retail yard. pay and 
arry the losses of a planing mill with several ‘times as 


much equipment as it should have had, so thére is no | 


Soe to think he will not be able to get along’ without 
his handieap, . 


Historical and Literary 


_,eople who are interested in the history of this land of 


liberty probably kn i 
fought nénr Lay ow that the Battle of Tippecanoe was 


eral Harrison the reputation that later carried him into 


Fayette. This was the fight that gave Gen- ' 

















“They would wear overalls to church” 


the presidency. The Realm did not get out to see the 
place; but then we never were well up on the strategy of 
Indian fighting except as practiced in the early movies, 
so it is possible that we would not have been able 
intelligently to trace out the disposition of the troops and 
the finer points of the action. It is possible also that in 
the three-quarters of a century or so since the engagement 
occurred things may have changed. Indiana is one of the 
richest of the mid-western States in Indian history, rank- 
ing perhaps next to Kentucky. Most of the famous fron- 
tiersmen of Daniel Boone’s time roamed through its for- 
ests. I’m guessing that Logansport was named after the 
-great Indian orator, Logan, George Rogers Clark made 
his famous march to Vincennes from Kentucky across the 
intervening parts of the State. In the lobby of the 
Fowler Hotel is a great mural painting of the Battle of 
Tippecanoe. Every Indiana town, we suppose, must have 
its writer. LaFayette has lately developed one, a man 
named McCoy, who, I am sorry to add, is blind. He has 
written a novel called ‘‘Tippecanoe’’ that deals with the 
frontier at the time the famous battle was fought. I 
have not read the book, but I wish the author every suc- 
cess. May he become as widely known and as universally 
liked as Riley and as good a writer as Booth Tarkington. 
That is wishing him all any writer could possibly hope 


‘‘An Ill Wind That Blows Nobody Good’’ 


Business in Logansport is starting in good shape, ac- 
cording to the story told me in the office of Parker & 
Johnston. Logansport and the surrounding country were 
a bit unlucky early in the spring in that they got in front 
cf a large wind. This wind blew down a few buildings 
just to show what Indiana wind can do in war time. The 
farmers hereabouts lack a good deal of being hard up, 
so they started in promptly to repair the damage, and this 
brought a good bit of trade. Lumbermen are kindly men 
and they don’t like to see anybody have bad luck. They 
know how unpleasantly personal bad luck can be. So 
they’re sorry when a barn burns or blows away or gets 
kicked down by a Missouri mule, but they are human 
enough to be glad of the chance to sell the material for a 
new one. Providence is responsible for the calamities, 
unless it be the case of the mule, and it seems like tempt- 
ing Providence to get within range of a 42-centimeter 
Missouri hind leg. 

But while this wind blew a little business to certain 
retailers not all of it blew into Logansport. This town, 
as usual, has the usual ring of surrounding urban mole- 
cules about it, and these grabbed much of the windy 
trade. I used to look for those surrounding towns that 
got all the trade, and as a matter of record I never found 
any. They are there, but they invariably disclaim the 
trade. They tell about the big towns near by that take 
everything away from them. Both statements are partly 
true. But it seems to be a modern instance of the pot 
calling the kettle brunette. 




















“To find a carload of walnut every week” 








Logansport has its little bit of war trade. A local con- 
cern has a contract for walnut gun stocks and saws about 
a carload a week into this necessary firearm adjunct. 
Indiana has a goodly amount of hardwood timber left, 
but it is something of a task to find a carload of walnut 
every week. 

Plan Books and Mail Order Competition 


The Thompson Lumber Company has a big plant 
painted an orange color. It has sheds on both sides of 
the street and evidently carries a big stock. In the office 
I saw advertising of a plan book tacked upon the’ wall. 
The Realm has been talking about plan service as the 
next logical step in retail development, so I’m always 
interested to find out how it is working out in those places 
where it has been tried. 

“‘We have gotten the books only this spring,’’? Mr. 
Thompson said, ‘‘so I couldn’t say positively what they 
will bring us. But I am well satisfied so far. We get a 
good many inquiries because of them, and we’ve already 
sold one house bill that the plans brought us.’’ ; 

‘*Did you put the service in to fight mail order compe- 
tition or to offer something additional of value to your 
customers?’’ I asked. 

‘* Well, it wasn’t on account of mail order competi- 
tion,’’ he said, ‘‘for we have very little of that. But it 
seems a logical step, and it ought to be of value to the 
people who buy here, and we can get the service and offer 
it to them better than they could do it for themselves. 
A good many people have only a limited amount to spend, 
and they want well planned houses. This service or some 
other like it seems the best answer. What little mail 
order stuff does come in comes because we don’t get a 
chance to figure on it. There are some people who seem 
to want to believe that the local man is high in price 
and low in quality whether he is or not. That’s hard to 
understand, but it seems to be so. They are the ones 
who buy out of town without giving us a chance. Then 
some people are not skilled in reading bills and specifica- 
tions, and they get fooled by catalog prices. 

‘Some time ago a man wanted a hquse built, so he 
hired a contractor who usually does business with me. 
But the owner insisted that the bill be sent to Chicago 
to a mail order house, and when the estimate came back 
it was lower than mine. The owner wanted to buy there, 
but I got the contractor to bring the bill down and com- 
pare it with mine. We found that the window and door 
frames were to be sent in the knockdown and that they 
were of narrower, cheaper stock. The catalog men had 
figured cottonwood siding and had left out the stairs and 
the china closet. There were several other items that 
showed on the bill to be of different kinds of woods or 
of poorer grades than specified. When we compared 
prices on an equal basis my price was considerably lower 
than theirs without considering the freight, unloading 
and delivering.’’ 

This is another interesting instance, but it proves what 
we all are pretty sure of: that in meeting the mail order 
men our problem is not to beat their prices and grades. 
We can do that, or at least most of us are sure we can, 
The problem is to put up the big, brave, mellifluous talk, 
to sing the siren song if not so loudly and as gracefully 
as our out-of-town competitors do, at least convincingly 
enough so that prospective buyers will come in and talk 
to us and get right down to brass tacks. The rest is 
easy, for we have the facts on our side. 


MUCH LUMBER NEEDED 


LOVELAND, CoLo., May 18.—The demand for desirable 
houses for rental purposes in this city is becoming acute, 
and in an editorial discussion of the great need for more 
houses the Loveland Daily Herald says: 

The shortage of desirable residence properties is becoming 
a serious question and with newcomers continually scouring 
the city for suitable accommodations the need of more 
houses is plainly apparent. The man with a moderate salary 
must look to a revival of building operations to relieve a 
situation which promises to become alarming. 

This demand for houses promises to result in unusually 
good business for retail lumber dealers in this section. 

The city is about to adopt specifications for a pipe 
line 8,500 feet long, capable of withstanding a pressure 
head of from 30 to 120 feet, which pipe line will be 
used to conduct water from the Big Thompson River to 
a mountain tunnel to the site of the municipal electric 
plant now under construction. Speaking of this recently, 
Reed Hayward, secretary-treasurer of the Loveland Lum- 
ber & Investment Company, said that he was endeavoring 
to get all the information possible from manufacturers 
of wood staves as he felt sure the authorities could be 
induced, to use wood in the construction of this water 
pipe line. 

Notwithstanding several late freezes and a prolonged 
drouth that was broken only last Saturday crops prospects 
in this section are unusually good. Dealers say that it is 
now a question of obtaining delivery of material to supply 
the demand, and the shipments so far this spring have 
not been at all encouraging. One order for 450,000 feet 
of lumber was placed three months ago by a local dealer 
who reports that less than one tenth of the material 
included in the order has been shipped. 








BUNGALOW EXHIBIT ATTRACTS MUCH 
ATTENTION 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., May 23.—The Delta Lumber Com- 
pany has had the cypress bungalow exhibit on display 
in its offices and yards at Carrollton Avenue since last 
Friday, liberally advertising the event through the local 
press, which has given it favorable mention in reading 
columns as a ‘‘community development’’ stunt. The 
‘show’? has attracted no littleattention locally, and 
is reported to be making the usual hit with the folks 
who are planning to build or who have the ‘‘home-build- 
ing bee in their bonnets.’’ 
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Among the Mills with Pen and Camera 


; Interesting places visited, photographed and described by representatives of the American Lumberman 








CONDUCTS IDEAL SAWMILL TOWN 


Florida Concern Provides Periodical Entertainment for 
Employees—Utilizes Waste Successfully 


CENTRALIA, FLA. 

Coal oil lamps set in wall brackets smoked and sput- 
tered and threw a saffron glow upon the dance hall from 
tin reflectors. In a far corner ‘‘Uncle’’ Thomas Jeffer- 
son Lee, an antiquated negro from Brooksville, pounded 
vigorously with his fingers upon the yellowed piano keys 
and as lustily with his foot upon the floor. His precious 
‘stove-pipe’’ hat, relic of antebellum days, rested up- 
right upon the piano under his watchful eyes. Although 

‘Uncle’’ Thomas was almost as old as his battered 
hat his fingers lacked none of their nimbleness of days 
gone by and his fox-trots and hesitations kept scores of 
feet attuned to the rhythm of his music. Everybody in 
Centralia of white complexion was there, including Con- 
ductor Struckey, whose train had departed from the 
rails midway between Centralia and Brooksville and 
lay for the most part on its beams’ end beside the track. 
It was thirty-odd years since Conductor Struckey had 
‘shaken a hoof,’’ but now all was grist that came to 
his mill. Old ladies, middle-aged ladies, young ladies and 
girls were whirled away by the gay old gallant. And 
over all presided Edgar A. Roberts, president, treasurer 
and general manager of the Central Lumber Company 

Centralia is a sawmill town, like thousands of its kind 
of necessity off the beaten track of things, and Mr. 
Roberts has always made it a rule to provide entertain- 
ment for the people of his community. Hence these 
periodical dances, which have become so popular that 
the country people for miles around walk or drive into 
Centralia to participate. Before the dance begins the 
lights are put out and there is a reel or two of moving 
pictures. Then there is the dancing and merry-making, 
with fruit punch and chicken sandwiches and invariably 
a cool, salt breeze blowing into windows from the Gulf 
just seven miles away. This is just one of the things 
that make Mr. Roberts the idol of the community. The 
other is that he is a man possessed of likeable qualities 
and he has ever shown a solicitude for the people of his 
community in their joys and sorrows. He founded the 
town of Centralia half a dozen years ago and shaped it 
to his liking. He has kept it clean and made it in 
every way a good town to live in. No liquor is allowed 
and its surreptitious importation is an unforgivable 
offense. Geographically, Centralia lies about sixty-odd 
miles, as the crow flies, northwest of Tampa on the 
Tampa & Northern Railroad. 

The story of this sawmill is not unlike that of a thou- 
sand other sawmill operations, but there are neverthe- 
less some striking features of this particular business 


that Mr. Roberts has inaugurated which are especially 
noteworthy. This has to do with almost total elimina- 
tion of waste in the manufacture of lumber. Mr. 


Roberts had a thorough training in this business and 
possessing a practical head and being withal an inventive 
genius he gradually put into practice a series of opera- 
tions that now practically convert all manner of mill 
refuse into commercial commodities. First of all comes 
the manufacture of cypress lumber for all purposes. 
Then from the culls, odd lengths ete. Mr. Roberts manu- 
factures standard cases for the meat packers, mop 
handles, ax handles, wash boards, all manner of by- 
products in fact, besides regular planing mill products, 
lath, shingles ete. There is even a little shop where 
tanks and silos are manufactured. Fruit and vegetable 
erates of all kinds are made out of stock that ordi- 
narily is sent to the waste burner. As an instance of 
the practical utilization of Mr. Roberts’ practical ideas, 
cabbage 
not con- 


one concern last year ‘paid him $35,000 for 
crates that were made out of material usually 


sidered good enough for anything but waste. 

Mr. Roberts designed and laid out the whole opera- 
tion. The mill is a double band, cutting 2,000,000 feet 
a month. The timber lies in Hernando and Citrus coun- 
ties, about twenty-two miles north and south in a swamp 
with no river bottom, which follows the coast line of the 
Gulf,-and is from two to three miles in width. In 
the woods operations two especially designed locomotives 
are used, also three overhead skidders. In this con- 
nection it is of interest to note that Mr. Roberts is the 
first person who ever used an overhead skidder in 
cypress logging. This came about in the way of an 
accident which was ‘father to the idea. Many years ago 
Mr. Roberts was logging in Louisiana during the high 
water period. There was a break in the -levee and 
through this crevasse poured an inundating flood that 
put the ox teams out of business. Mr. Roberts chanced 
to recall the invention of an overhead skidder by Hiram 
Butters, of Ludington, Mich., and sent for one of these 
machines. It worked so successfully that he discarded 
his ox teams and logged thereafter with the skidder. 

The Central Lumber Company was organized in 1910, 
the officers being Edgar A. Roberts, president, treas- 
urer and general manager; J. C. Turner, vice president 
and F. B. Bowden, secretary. When the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN representative called there was a stock of 
22,000,000 feet of cypress in the yards, about 2,000,000 
more than the normal amount carried, due to the embargo. 





BEGINS NEW MILL NEAR SEATTLE 


SEATTLE, WASH. 

In a few days the work of driving piling for the foun- 
dation of the new sawmill to be built by the Snoqualmie 
Lumber Company, near Snoqualmie Falls, 35 miles from 
Seattle, will be started under the supervision of Man- 
ager W. W. Warren. The site for the plant was cleared 
a year or so ago and it is now being put in shape, and 
machine shop, boarding house and other buildings are 
under construction and tracks are being laid to the site 
so that material can be brought in. <A contract for six 
miles of logging railroad has also been let. 

The mill will be equipped with a 11-foot band mill 
for a head saw and in the remanufacturing department 
there will be a gang, an edger and two resaws. It is be- 
ing built with the idea of being operated two shifts and 
a.capacity of 200,000 to 250,000 feet in ten hours is ex- 
pected. This mill will saw Douglas fir and another mill 
for sawing cedar will be constructed and probably a 
third mill for hemlock and smaller Douglas fir logs as 
well as a shingle mill will comprise the complete plant 
eventually. Mr. Warren says that the fir mill, which will 
be the first unit to operate, will probably not begin saw- 
ing until the spring of 1917. The Snoqualmie Lumber 
Company was formed as a result of consolidating -the 
timber of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company and the 
Grandin-Coast Timber Company, which was intermingled, 
and it is therefore owned by those interests. 
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ERECTING LARGER PLANT 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 

A new and larger plant is being erected by the Allen 
Manufacturing Company, one of the largest woodworking, 
sash, door and blind concerns in this territory, at Cedar 
Grove, a factory addition just south of Shreveport. Al- 
ready the office building, kiln and boiler house have been 
erected and work will start soon on the main factory 
building, the plans being to begin operation within two 
months. President W. E. Wheless, of the Allen Manu- 
facturing Company, announces that the new mill will 
replace the present plant, which oceupies a location on a 
prominent city street and will give much more room for 
operations. The Allen mill is running nights now to take 
care of orders. 








PLANT ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN 


Oregon Mill Has Complete Up-to-Date Equipment for 
Manufacturing Fir Lumber 





EUGENE, Ore, 

One of the most up-to-date plants manufacturing fir 
lumber is that of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Company, of 
Eugene, Ore., located at Springfield, four miles from 
Eugene. It is an electrically driven plant throu ghout, 
the power being supplied by the Oregon Power Com. 
pany, whose plant is located nearby and uses up all 
sawdust, shavings and hogged fuel from the sawmill 
and also furnishes steam for the sawmill dry kilns. In 
planning this plant the principal ideas followed out 
were the substitution of simple mechanical devices for 
common labor and the confinement of the process of 
manufacture of lumber to the saw floor and delivery of 
the lumber to the sorting table in as nearly finished 
form as possible; the assurance of uniformity of grades 
by having the grading done by as few men as possible, 
turning out a high grade product and holding the mainte- 
nance expense down to the lowest possible point. The 
buildings are all of the usual mill type construction, and 
all roofed structures are supplied with automatic sprink- 
ler systems of the dry pipe type. 

The motors were furnished by the General Electric 
Company for the alternating current. The total con- 
nected horsepower in fifty-two motors in the sawmill is 
1800; in the planing mill it is nineteen motors with 
390 horsepower and 20 horsepower for the monorail sys- 
tem, making a total of 2,180 horsepower. The average 
power consumption for a 10-hour run is about 8,500 
k. w. h. or approximately 40 percent load factor. 

The logs are brought to the mill at Springfield over 
the Southern Pacific from the company’s camps at 
Wendling and dumped into a 12-acre pond which is filled 
through a canal leading out of the Willamette River. 
The sawmill frame is 84 feet wide by 322 feet long; with 
a leanto on one side, 36 by 200, and a hog and short 
wood slasher shed 24 by 84 feet on the other side. 


The group type of drive is used for transmission, from 
two to five or six drive pulleys being mounted on one 
extension shaft, with a motor of from 5 to 35 horse- 
power connected direct by flexible coupling. 


Logs are brought into the mill by steel cable, being 
hoisted directly upward from the water. The log deck 
is provided with a 12-inch Simonson log turner and 12- 
inch combination Hill nigger, as well as a four block 
72-inch carriage driven by a 10 horsepower motor on the 
carriage. The 10-foot Allis band mill is driven by a 2 
inch double leather belt from a 300 horsepower motor. 
The filing room is in the third story and is located over 
the section of the sawing floor occupied by the gang and 
eant transfer and is equipped with Hanchett Swedge 
Company machinery. The gang is a 15x40-inch Wickes, 
steam driven, and cants are handled to it by an over- 
head crane. The mill being wide at this point, consid- 
erable storage room is provided for cants which per- 
mits of accumulating a sufficient amount of stock to 
enable changing the machine on to different sizes. The 
edger is a 12x72-inch seven saw machine equipped with 
automatic shifters. A 6-foot Berlin horizontal resaw is 
leoated to the left of the gang. Ten-inch saws are used 
on this machine and it is equipped with divided feed 
rolls and front and rear table which are raised and 
lowered by hydraulic cylinders, permitting of cutting 
two thicknesses at one time. Still further on are two 
44-inch automatic air lift trimmers. At the end of the 
mill in the main rolls is a 60-inch swing-up saw, and on 
a platform level with the saw floor is a 16x30-inch tim- 
ber sizer. 

A railroad spur runs in toward the mill parallel to the 











BIRDSEYE VIEW OF ELECTRICALLY OPERATED AND MCDERNLY EQUIPPED PLANT FOR .MANUFACTURING FIR LUMBER OF ms 
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timber skids, A three-motor, steel frame crane travels 
overhead on timber constructed runways 84 feet apart 
and 490 feet long, and about 30 feet above the dock 
level, which handles and loads the heavy timbers on 
ears. Nearly two million feet of timber can be stored 
under this erane, which was built by the Pawling & 


- Harnischfeger Company. This crane, in addition to load- 


ing cars, will be used to handle timber in and out of 
storage. 

The sorting works consists of three tables, the first 
or main sorter being 320 feet long, and the second and 
third each 260 feet long. The ready sizer is located 
to the west of the first table and all 2-inch dimension 
for eastern sizing is dropped on to transfer chains in 
front of the ready sizer from jump rolls in thé first 
sorter and passes over an automatic feed table through 
the sizer, over a line of live rolls and drops on to the 
second sorter. Here the lumber is graded and sorted 
into monorail units. This table is of sufficient length 
to make complete segregation as to sizes, lengths and 
erades. A belt conveyor also connects the first and 
second tables, so that if for any reason the ready sizer 
is not being used, stock can be transferred from the 
first table to the second, so the stock can be assorted 
in the rough. 

The monorail system consists of a 3-ton hoist, a 3-ton 
40-foot span transfer crane which serves to carry the 
hoist between the six tracks consisting of 1,750 feet of 
15-inch eye beam. The hoist is used to convey all units 
from the sorting tables to the four wheel trucks, which 
earry all lumber to the yards, the loading tracks and 
storage sheds, as well as to the dry kiln stackers, and 
from the unstackers to the planing mill. 

The automatic kiln stacker is the Evans patent of the 
edge piling type. Two men handle from 60,000 to 70,000 
feet in ten hours with this device. There are eight dry 
kilns of the Grand Rapids type, having a capacity of 
80,000 to 100,000 feet a day. Lumber from the kilns is 
taken by the monorail system to the planers or storage 
sheds. 

Planing Mill Equipment 

The planing mill is 100 by 224 feet in size and is 
lighted effectively by sky iights. The equipment con- 
sists of a sizer, a fast feed matcher, a combination 
matcher and horizontal resaw, a band ripsaw and cut- 
off saws, all furnished by the Berlin Machine Works. 
The fast feed machines are equipped with automatic 
feed tables, and the lumber is delivered on to transfer 
chains by short endless belts behind each machine. The 
storage shed adjoining is 140 by 210 feet in size and 
extends over the loading shed so the finished lumber is 
never exposed to the weather. 

The lumber yard is located to the south of the log 
pond. Complete segregation having been attained at the 
sorting works, necessity for further sorting in the yards 
is obviated. All lumber is piled directly from the four- 
wheeled trucks into square piles, the same stock being 
used for cross pieces, this work being done on a con- 
tract basis by two men, who are able to average about 
60,000 feet in ten hours. 

The yard transportation is being handled by two elec- 
tric storage battery tractors manufactured by the Galion 
Dynamic Motor Truek Company, Cleveland, Ohio. A 
heavy machine handles the loads from the sorters to 
the yard and back to the loading tracks. <A lighter 
machine of smaller battery capacity is used for switch- 
ing around planing mill and loading tracks. The mono- 
rail system and tractors entirely eliminate the use of 
horses on the docks. 

The refuse is burned in a burner invented by C. A. 
Doty, a well known southwestern Washington iumber- 
man. It is of cone shape with ball top of screen, and 
built entirely of steel and on a concrete foundation. 
The steel is constantly cooled by means of air admitted 
between the concrete base and the shell. Draft is sup- 
plied through four grate-covered tunnels. The tunnels 
form a double cross and the grates are kept cool by 
running water in the bottom of tunnels. The burner 
is 70) feet in diameter at the base and 85 feet high. 

lhe Booth-Kelly Lumber Company is one of the largest 
manufacturers of Douglas fir lumber products in Oregon, 
having its general offices in Eugene, where is located 
General Manager A. ©. Dixon. The sales office is under 
the supervision of L. L. Lewis, assisted by R. W. Martin. 








GREAT TIMBER CRANE AT PLANT OF BOOTH-KELLY LUMBER COMPANY, 


SPRINGFIELD, ORE. 


The superintendent of manufacture is A. M. Hagen, 
who is one of the most experienced men in manufactur- 
ing and handling of lumber on the Pacific coast. He has 
been in charge of this department of the Booth-Kelly 
company for the last ten years. 

The California trade is looked after by J. R. Neylan, 
of San Francisco, and H. C. Clark, of Sacramento. In 
Kansas City the company is represented by the Leidigh & 
Havens Lumber Company, and the Chicago wpresenta- 
tives are E. R. & R. G. Hutchins. 





WHY EDGER INSERTED TOOTH 
SAWS BREAK OUT TEETH 














[By R. C. Leibe, of Disputanta, Va. ] 


In almost all sawmills there will be found inserted 
tooth edger saws, and if not properly selected as to 
size as well as equipped with proper speed they are a 
great deal of trouble to the filer in charge and a big 
expense to the firm in gen- 
eral. The writer has had 
much trying experience 
with such saws under many 
conditions and has at last 
come to understand why 
the teeth break out so fast 
when conditions are not 
suited. 

At a certain mill the su- 
perintendent in handing me 
a box of inserted teeth 
with ‘‘rings or holders’’ 
that had cost a good sum 
said, ‘‘We could buy a set 
of ‘solid tooth’ saws each 
month for what the inserted SS =—— 
teeth and ‘holders’ cost to 
keep up these _ present 
sawa.” °° ¥es)?’ Is said, 

‘‘but if the saws we have 

were 18-inch instead of 12- 
inch we would have little 
trouble or expense with 
them.’’ After I explained 
my theory, the larger saws 
were forthcoming and the 
“broken out’’ tooth trouble 
expense was at once re- 
duced. to one-third what it 
was formerly. There were 
no more stops of the mill 
two or three times daily to x } 
replace broken inserted ae 








teeth and ‘‘holders’’ and 
no more replacing of sev- 
eral teeth and ‘‘holders’’ 
at noon each day. A few 
will break now with the 
larger saws, but very sel- 
dom. 

The following sketches 
will clearly show my -mean- 
ing and why so many mills 
have trouble with such 
saws. No. 1, edger tooth 
with shaded line to repre 
sent the edge of a board 
and its position with the 
‘‘nitch’’ of the saw tooth 
point, shows just how hard 
it is on the inserted teeth 
when the diameter of the 
saw is too small. You will 
note the tooth has no 
chance to ‘‘eut’’ but must 
fight its battle by a serap- 
ing cut which brings undue 
strain on the under side of 
the inserted tooth, resulting 
in a break especially when 

- striking a knot or when the 

‘resistance becomes too 
great. If your edger saws break teeth badly, swing 
the top feed rolls up and place a board beside the saw 
and take note of the ‘‘pitch’’ of the tooth as it comes 
in contact with the board. If it is found like tooth 
No. 1 in the sketch, there is the trouble. 

When the saws are of large enough diameter to cause 
the tooth point to come in contact with the board as in 
edger tooth No. 2—which shows a ‘‘cutting pitch’’— 
you have reached the right saw for the work and one 
that will cut the ‘‘break outs’’ down to a reasonable 
amount. 

On the other hand, avoid the extreme pitch as shown 
in tooth No. 3 in sketch. This condition saves the 
teeth from breaking out as badly as tooth No. 1, but 
the back of the tooth will soon become ‘‘high’’ from 
the wearing away of the extreme edge and create a 
friction which makes a badly running saw. Again the 
tooth must be filed heavily at each. filing to insure a 
cutting edge that is higher than the back of the tooth. 

The dotted lines on the sketch denote the proper 
pitch under which the saws should be run to get the 
best satisfaction. 

Note the smaller sketch below. There are three sizes 
of edger saws with a board edge to show the position 
of the pitch with small and large saws. ‘‘A,’’ ‘‘B’’ 
and ‘‘C’’ correspond with saw teeth Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 
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COMPLETES NEW FACTORY 


Bay Crry-SaGinaw, MIcH. 

The International Mill & Timber Company has com- 
pleted its new factory in Salzburg, Bay City. The old 
plant was destroyed by fire February 22, and within two 
days plans were started on the new building. The new 
mill is a two-story structure, 352 feet long and 126 feet 
wide, with about 90,000 feet of floor space. It is 
equipped with the latest woodworking machinery, hav- 
ing one machine which does the work of fifteen men. It 
stacks, feeds, matches, surfaces, rips, resaws and con- 
veys lumber from the cars to the stock room, the ma- 
chine being operated by two men. The first floor is used 
for shipping, assembling and storing stock, and the 
second for the woodworking machinery. The estimated 
cost of the building and machinery is $75,000. 


PPB 


A FIRM of manufacturers’ agents in South Africa 
wishes to represent American manufacturers of window 
sashes, ready-made doors and fancy casements. Catalogs 
and price lists and full information should be sent. 
Correspondence may be in English. The name of the 
firm may be obtained from the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce at Washington, D. C., or its district 
offices by referring to No. 21,089. 
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Railroad News of Special Interest to Lumbermen 








DECISION FAVORS OREGON SHIPPERS 


Commission Holds Existing Combination Rates as 
Unreasonable and Prejudicial 





[By ODELL.] 

Wasuineton, D. C., May 23.—The Interstate Com- 
merece Commission today handed down a decision of im- 
portance to lumber shippers in eastern Oregon. The 
commission holds that existing combination rates on 
lumber and articles taking lumber rates from eastern 
Oregon producing points on the Oregon-Washington Rail- 
road & Navigation Company to points on the Northern 
Pacific Railway and Great Northern Railway and their 
connections in Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Minnesota and Nebraska are unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial. Joint rates based on differentials over the 
rates from Spokane, Wash., are prescribed for the future. 
Complaint in this case was filed by the Eastern Oregon 
Lumber Producers’ Association. The commission’s opin- 
ion, prepared by Commissioner Hall, says: 


The complaint in this case was brought by the Eastern 
Oregon Lumber Producers’ Association on behalf of its nine 
members, hereinafter referred to as complainants, having 
mills at Perry, La Grande, Baker, Wallowa and Elgin in 
eastern Oregon on the line of the Oregon-Washington Rail- 
road & Navigation Company, hereinafter termed the Oregon- 
Washington. Baker, a representative point, is about 340 
miles south of Spokane, Wash. The complaint grows out of 
the refusal of the Northern Pacific Railway Company and the 
Great Northern Railway Company, hereinafter termed the 
Northern Pacific and. the Great Northern, respectively, to 
join with the Oregon-Washington in the establishment and 
maintenance of through routes and joint rates on lumber, 
and articles taking the lumber rates, from these milling 
points to all points on the Northern Pacific east of Silver 
Bow, Mont.; to all points on the Great Northern east of 
Helena, Mont.; by those lines to points in North Dakota 
and Minnesota on the Farmers’ Grain & Shipping Company’s 
Railroad, the Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific Railway, and the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway; and by 
the Northern Pacific to all points between Billings, Mont., 
and Alliance, Neb., on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad. It is alleged that the rates at present in effect, 
based on the local rates to and from the Northern Pacific 
and Great Northern junctions with the Oregon-Washington, 
are unreasonable, and that the present adjustment subjects 
complainants to undue and unreasonable prejudice and dis- 
advantage, and gives to the mills on the Northern Pacific 
and Great Northern, in what is known as the Spokane 
group, an undue and unreasonable preference. We are 
asked to require the establishment of through routes with 
joint rates, which to points east of the Montana-Dakota 
State line will be the same as from the Spokane group, and 
to points west of that line 2 cents higher than from the 
Spokane group. 

Other Mills Intervene 

The Atlas Lumber Company, the Day Lumber Company, 
the Reliance Lumber Company and the Blackwell Lumber 
Company intervened at the hearing in opposition to com- 
plainants. ‘The first three have mills in the Coast group, 
comprising points in western Washington. The fourth op- 
erates at Coeur d’Alene, Ida., in the Spokane group. All 
four compete with complainants, and claim that they will 
be unduly prejudiced and complainants unduly preferred 
if the rates sought in the complaint are established without 
a relative reduction from their mills. They contend that 
joint rates, if established, should be no lower than those ap- 
plying from the Coast group. Generally speaking, the mills 
in the Coast group are about as far west of Spokane as 
complainants’ mills are south of Spokane. 

The rates from the eastern Oregon group to the Northern 
Pacific and Great Northern junctions, from which Spokane 
group rates apply, range from 15 to 25 cents per 100 pounds, 
a spread which debars complainants from successful com- 
petition with mills in the Spokane group. The initial car- 
rier, the Oregon-Washington, a component of the Union 
Pacific system, is willing to join in establishing reasonable 
joint rates to the destinations named, but the Northern Pa- 
cific and Great Northern have refused because they desire 
to reserve the markets on their lines for the mills on their 
lines. This is their admitted purpose. 

The right of a carrier so to reserve or restrict markets 
on its own lines has repeatedly been denied by this com- 
mission. Lumber Rates, Oregon and Washington to Eastern 
Points, 29 I. C. C., 609, 614, and cases there cited. It must 
be denied here. 

There remains the question of what joint rates would be 
reasonable and fair. 


Illustrating the Situation 
The present situation is illustrated by the following table, 
showing rates to several of the destinations from Baker 
and Spokane as representative of the eastern Oregon and 
Spokane groups, respectively, and from the Coast group. 
Rates are stated in cents per 100 pounds: 
From From From 
Baker Spokane Coast 


To Road Group 
Glasgow, Mont..... Great Northern,.... *58 33 40 
Glendive, Mont.....Northern Pacific.... 753 33 40 
Minot. 36. 2D, ...+'s Great Northern..... *60 35 40 
Mandan, N. D......Northern Pacific.... 55 35 40 
Grand Forks, N. D..Great Northern and Pt 37 40 

Northern Pacific. | 757 37 40 
Minneapolis, Minn..Great Northern and § *67 42 45 
Northern Pacific. | 762 42 45 


*Combination on Spokane. 
¢Combination on Wallula. 


Our attention is called to the fact that while the rate 
from Baker to Mandan via the Oregon-Washington in con- 
nection with the Northern Pacific is 55 cents for a haul of 
about 1,300 miles, the rate from points in the Spokane group 
via the Northern Pacific and Great Northern in connection 
with the Union Pacific system to Denver, Colo., is 33 cents 
for a haul of about the same length. 

There are joint rates from the Northwest lumber-producing 
region to most points in this country. ‘The points of origin 


in that region are arranged in six rate groups called the 
Coast, intermediate, Spokane, eastern Oregon, Montana 1 
and Montana 2 groups. The last five take differentials under 
the Coast group. Such joint rates are in effect on eastbound 
traffic over the Union Pacific system and its connections 
from the points where complainant’s mills are located, and 
as to such traffic those points are in the eastern Oregon 
group and take substantially the same rates as the Spokane 
group. Mills on the Great Northern in the latter group 
can ship on joint rates via Spokane and Huntington, Ore., 
to destinations on the Union Pacific system and its con- 
nections in Colorado, Nebraska and other States as far 
south as Texas. From mills on the Northern Pacific in the 
Spokane group joint rates to the same territory of desti- 
nation apply via the Silver Bow (Mont.) gateway, and from 
some six mills near Spokane also apply via Spokane and 
Huntington. These rates from mills on the Great Northern 
and Northern Pacific are the same as apply via the Oregon- 
Washington from the eastern Oregon mills to the same 
destinations except where the haul is comparatively short. 
For instance, to all points on the Union Pacific, Harper, 
Wyo., and east the rates from all points on the Northern 
Pacific and Great Northern in the Spokane group are the 
Same as those from the eastern Oregon mills, but to points 
west of Harper the differentials against that group range 
from 1 cent to 5% cents, averaging about 2 cents per 100 
pounds, 
Complainants Seek Similar Adjustment 

What complainants seek is a similar adjustment. As 
indicated, the prayer of the complaint is that joint rates be 
established from their mills on the Oregon-Washington to 
destinations on the Northern Pacific and Great Northern 
and their connections which shall be substantially the same 
as apply from mills ‘on the Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern in the Spokane group, except that to destinations 
west of the Montana-Dakota State line complainants are 
willing to pay a differential of 2 cents over the rates now 
in effect from the Spokane group mills, just as the latter 
pay a differential averaging 2 cents over the eastern Oregon 
mills of complainants on traffic to Union Pacific destina- 
tions west of Harper. Harper is about as far from the 
Spokane group as the Montana-Dakota State line is from 
the eastern Oregon group. According to complainants the 
rates they seek would be slightly higher than the rates for 
equal distances from mills in the Spokane group to Union 
Pacific destinations in Colorado and Nebraska. 

Complainants instance the great variation in distance 
from different mills in the same rate group to a given 
destination, and urge that the general adoption by carriers 
of the group system in making rates from this territory 
demonstrates that distance has been discarded as a con- 
trolling factor. They contend that, all things considered, 
the facts of record justify use of the Spokane rates as rates 
from eastern Oregon. 

The northern lines claim that complainants’ mills, while 
not west of Spokane, can not properly be classed with those 
in the Spokane group except on traffic via the Union Pacific 
system, and that their election, for purposes of their own, 
to carry the Spokane rate back to certain mills on their 
own lines does not change the natural relation of the 
eastern Oregon mills to Spokane. No mill on the Northern 
Pacific or Great Northern over 160 miles west of Spokane 
is accorded the Spokane group rates. Complainants’ mills, 
as above indicated, are about 340 miles south of Spokane 
and on the line of another carrier. 

The fact that the eastern Oregon mills are accorded sub- 
stantially the same rates as the Spokane group to destina- 
tions on and via the Union Pacific lines is not necessarily 
a reason for their being placed in the Spokane group or 
accorded related rates on traffic to destinations on and via 
the Northern Pacific and the Great Northern, 


Contentions of the Defendants 


Defendants Northern Pacific and Great Northern con- 
tend that if joint rates are established they should be based 
upon the rates from Pacific coast terminals to the various 
destinations, with an arbitrary added because the haul would 
involve an additional carrier. Some testimony was offered 
as to the manner of interchanging carload shipments at 
Spokane between the Oregon-Washington and the Great 
Northern, and it was contended that the expense incident 
thereto was worthy of particular consideration. But the 
hauls generally exceed 1,000 miles and the carload earnings 
are substantial. The rates from the Pacific coast group are 
higher than the rates from the Spokane group by amounts 
ranging from 3 cents on shipments to Minneapolis to 10 
cents on those to Montana points. In this connection we 
must not lose sight of the fact that the rates from the 
Coast group are for traffic which is hauled over the moun- 
tains, and, as we understand the situation, the service from 
the Coast points of origin to Spokane is performed under 
less favorable conditions that the haul from the eastern 
Oregon mills. 

Upon consideration of all the facts, circumstances, and 
conditions appearing of record, we are of opinion and find 
that the present rates are unjust, unreasonable, and unduly 
prejudicial to the eastern Oregon points and mills and that 
through routes and joint rates should be established and 
maintained from the eastern Oregon points to the consum- 
ing points in question, such joint rates not to exceed the 
rates contemporaneously maintained from Spokane by more 
than amounts ranging from 5% cents, on shipments to 
points west of the Montana-Dakota State line, to 2 cents 
on shipments to Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn. There 
seems to be some question among defendants as to the gate- 
way by which these rates should be made to apply. Upon 
this we express no opinion and will leave that question and 
the question of divisions to be determined by the carriers 
themselves. 

No order will be entered at this time, but defendants 
will be expected on or before September 1, 1916, to establish 
routes and rates in conformity with our conclusion herein. 
The record will be held open pending such readjustment. 


‘ 





PETITIONER AUTHORIZED TO MAKE CHANGES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 22.—Upon further consider- 
ation of fourth section application No. 10487, filed by 
Agent M. P. Washburn on behalf of carriers participating 
in his tariff, I. C. C. No. 111, the Interstate Commerce 





———— 


Commission announces that the petitioner is authorized 
first, to eliminate ‘‘blinds, door and window frames 
doors and sash, screen doors and windows’? from note 4. 
page 41 of said tariff I. C. C. No. 111; second, to revise 
the commodity descriptions shown in item 17, page 60, 
item 18, page 57, item 7, page 66, item 23, page 74, item 
16, page 86, item 13, page 54, item 9, page 62, and item 5, 
page 70 of said tariff and item 16, page 7, of supplement 
No. 10 to said tariff to read, ‘‘Sash (including screened 
sash), doors (including screened doors), blinds, door and 
(or) window frames, straight or mixed carloads or in 
mixed carloads with lumber and articles taking lumber 
rates as per note 4, page 41 of tariff I. C. C. No. 11 
minimum weight 24,000 pounds, carloads’’; and, third, 
to establish rates in connection with said commodity 
description from and to points named on pages 78 and 
106 of said tariff the same as the rates concurrently in 
effect from and to the same points on lumber and articles 
named in note 4, page 41 of said tariff, without observing 
the long-and-short-haul provision of the fourth section. 


ROADS AND SHIPPERS FILE BRIEFS 


Protests Made on Hardwood Rate Increases—Utah 
Traffic Involved in Carriers’ Presentation 





WASHINGTON, D. C., May 24.—Counsel for the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association today filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission a strong brief in I. & 8. Nos. 
745 and 775, involving rates on lumber from the South- 
east and Mississippi Valley territory to Central Freight 
Association territory and rates on lumber from Memphis 
and the Delta section of the Northwest. This case 
also embodies complaints filed by the Kraetzer Cured 
Lumber Company et al. and Lamb-Fish Lumber Com- 
pany et al. vs. Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad 
and James E. Stark & Co. vs. Illinois Central. 

The brief points out that the proposed increases are 
almost uniformly 1 cent per 100 pounds, except on 
cottonwood and gum, which constitute 60 percent of 
the hardwood traffic, and on which the proposed ad- 
vances run from 21% to 3% cents per 100 pounds. The 
brief says: 

Carriers claim that the proposed adjustment is the neces- 
sary result of the commission’s decision in rates on lumber 
from southern points to the Ohio River, 34 I. C. C., 652. 
The individual complainants attack as illogical the present 
rates on hardwood from Memphis and points south in the 
Delta section to Central Freight Association territory, 
Western Trunk Line territory, Illinois-Wisconsin territory 
and to the Buffalo-Pittsburgh group. It is conceded that 
cottonwood and gum should take the same rates as other 
hardwoods. 

We insist, however, that the rates applicable to all hard- 
wood should be fixed by a proper readjustment of the pres- 
ent rates applicable to different kinds of hardwood and 
that this adjustment should be brought about by some in- 
creases in the lower rates and some decreases in the higher 
rates. 

The carriers, on the other hand, insist upon effecting the 
readjustment by first increasing the highest rate and then 
bringing all other rates up to the level of the increased 
highest rate. The issue presented is as to what method 
shall be employed in bringing about the readjustment. 

Irreparable injury will be done the great investments of 
our clients if the advances proposed are permitted to become 
effective. Since they started their operations they have 
suffered many advances in rates. In this situation they 
can not be blamed for feeling a sense of outrage when it is 
proposed to bring about an adjustment, not only without 
any reductions but by increasing the highest rate and then 
raising all other rates to the level of the increased highest 
rate. 

The record discloses that there has developed much fric- 
tion between these shippers and the Illinois Central system, 
at whose hands they suffer. We believe that a decision in 
this case favorable to the shippers will remove the friction, 
as it will convince the shippers that they have some rights 
that must be respected and convince the carrier of the un- 
wisdom of its course. 


Briefs Filed by Railroads 


A brief filed by counsel for the railroads in the com- 
plaint of the Eastern & Western Lumber Company 
et al. vs. Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation 
Company et al. contends that the only issue remaining 
in the case is the reasonableness of the existing rate 
adjustment to Utah common points. All parties are 
agreed, states the complaint, that the group system is 
the proper basis for lumber rates in this section. The 
group on Utah traffic, it is contended, is smaller than 
on traffic to territory to the eastward, is smaller than 
other groups approved by the commission’in the same 
general territory and much smaller than the group ap- 
proved by the commission in the southwestern yellow 
pine blanket. ; 

The railroads also have filed a brief in the complaint 
of the Independent Codperative Lumber Company, of 
Lake Charles, La., vs. Louisiana Western Railroad 
Company et al. Complainant claims unreasonable rates 
are collected on shipments of pine and cypress lumber 
or pine lumber and cypress shingles to Texas points 
and seeks a rate on cypress not in excess of that on 
pine and the same rate on mixed pine and cypress. 
Counsel for the carriers declare that the real com- 
plaint is not on the relation of carload rates, but 
against a rule of the railroads that where one wood 
takes a higher rate mixed shipments must take that 
rate. It is contended that no charge of discrimination 
against cypress and in favor of pine can be success- 
fully predicated on the record in this case. The two 
woods, counsel say, do not come in competition with 
each other and the value of cypress is practically 
double that of pine. 


Arizona and California Rates Involved 


Counsel for the Arizona Lumber & Timber Company, 
Arizona, Corporation Commission and other interveners 
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have filed a brief in the case of Charles R. McCormick 
& Co. vs. Southern Pacific Railway et al., which in- 
volves the relationship between rates on lumber from 
northern Arizona and from San Pedro, Cal., to southern 
Arizona points. The interveners request that this 
complaint be dismissed on the ground that complain- 
ants have failed to produce proof of discrimination or 
to suggest relief, and the Southern Pacifie Company, 


. together with its connecting and branch lines, be ad- 


monished not to disturb the rates as now established 
and which are’ pronounced just and reasonable. 

Counsel for the railroads in this case take the 
ground that complainant ‘‘has been discriminated 
against, a discrimination which has been imposed upon 


the carriers against their will and from which they 
are powerless to escape.’’ They contend that the San 
Pedro rates have been shown to be reasonable and 


that the ‘‘obvious solution of the problem is the in- 
creasing of the Arizona rates, thereby restoring the re- 
Jationship which existed between these rates at the 
time of the commission’s decision in Saginaw and 
Manistee, which would once more put the shippers 
of southern California and northern Arizona on an 
equality. 
Protest of Yellow Pine Shippers 

John R. Walker has filed a brief on behalf of the 
yellow pine shippers who are protesting against the 
proposed increase in rates. He calls attention to the 
fact that all of the railroads south of the Ohio River 
and east of the Mississippi River are proposing to 
increase rates on yellow pine to points in Central 
Freight Association territory 1 cent per .100 pounds 
and to the Buffalo-Pittsburgh district 1% cent per 100 
pounds. Mr, Walker makes reference to the fact 
that the carriers propose to increase the hardwood 
rates up to the increased pine rates, although they 
are now taking lower rates than pine. 

Mr. Walker gives a financial statement of the car- 
riers, and adds: 

There is no section of the United States that promises 
greater development during the next few years than does the 
South with its vast undeveloped natural resources. These 
lumber manufacturers are cultivating their cut-over lands, 
establishing experimental farms, bringing in settlers. Every 
dollar of wealth which this enterprise creates must pay its 
toll to these great railway systems. 

That these southern lines have made the favorable show- 
ing they have during the abnormal period since the out- 
break of the European war is a splendid augury of the pros- 
perity that awaits them with a return to normal conditions. 

The proposed increases on lumber from the South- 
west, Mr. Walker says, would add from one-half to 
three-quarters of a million dollars to the annual bur- 
den of lumber shippers. He declares that the pro- 
posal is not part of a general advance and is not 
founded upon any belief or showing that the rates 
on lumber are relatively lower than the rates on other 
commodities produced in this section, but ‘‘is ground- 
ed on a mere technicality.’’ He points out that the 
testimony taken by the carriers in this case ‘‘ creates 
the impression that it is the commission and not the 
carriers themselves’ that is primarily responsible for 
these advances.’’? Mr. Walker contends that the car- 
riers have not justified the advances in any degree 
and urges the commission to make its order of sus- 
pension permanent, 

These cases have been set down for oral argument 
here on June 2. 


RATES DECLARED UNREASONABLE 


Commission Finds Tariffs on Lumber and Its Products 
to Be Excessive—No Reparation Granted 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WasuHIneTON, D. C., May 25.—In a decision handed 
down today the Interstate Commerce Commission holds 
that the rates charged by the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern and other railroads for the transportation of 
lumber, logs, bolts, staves, and heading from points on 
their lines in Arkansas and Louisiana to Memphis in 
numerous instances are unreasonable and unduly preju- 
dicial to Memphis. The complaint in this case was filed 
by the Memphis Freight Bureau on behalf of the Ban- 
ning Lumber Company et al. No reparation is granted. 

While the question of undue prejudice against Memphis 
dealers by reason of the lower basis of rates maintained 
by defendants between points in Arkansas is the principal 
sround for complaint in this case, perhaps the most sig- 
‘uifcant thing in the commission’s decision is its an- 
nouncement that the rates on pine and cypress lumber 
trom southeastern Arkansas to Memphis should not be 
reluced, but that they should not éxceed the rates on 
hardwood, which now are and for years have been lower. 

‘his portion of the decision is believed to forecast 
ue commission’s ruling on the two I & S cases now 
pending, affecting pine and hardwood rates from south- 
astern and Mississippi Valley territory to Central 
"teight Association and other territory north of the 
Ohio River, It is based on the commission’s decisions 
\ northbound rates on hardwood from the Southwest, 
: ‘ich ‘effected an equalization of rates on pine and 
‘ardwood lumber from points in Louisiana and south- 
western Arkansas, and decreased the disparity as between 

‘tes on pine and hardwood from points in southeastern 
Arkansas, ’? The opinion, which was prepared by Com- 
‘missioner Hall, also calls attention to the commission’s 
“ccision in rates on lumber from southern points, in 
which it denied an increase of one cent per 100 pounds 
in the rates on pine, but sanctioned an increase in the 
pis on hardwood to equal the rates on pine. This is 
‘aken to forecast a denial of the proposed increase of 
one-half to one cent on pine, the two pending proceedings 


(Concluded on Page 52.) 
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News from Washington and Other Capitals 








FAVOR RESALE PRICES 


Majority Vote of National Chamber Approves of 
Legislation Permitting Price Maintenance 


[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 24.—By a majority of about 
two-thirds of all votes cast, the constituent members of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States have 
favored the proposal for legislation to permit the mainte- 
nance of ‘‘resale prices’’ under proper restrictions. A 
large proportion of those who endorsed this legislation 
also voted in favor of the second recommendation author- 
izing the Federal Trade Commission ag the agency to pre- 
vent predatory price cutting. However, there were not 
enough votes cast in favor of that proposition to secure 
the two-thirds majority necessary to commit the na- 
tional Chamber to it. 

That the ballot was widely participated in was shown 
by the fact that forty-one States, Alaska, Hawaii and the 
District of Columbia and the American Chamber of 
Commerce in Paris, France, were represented in the 
vote. The number of organizations actually voting was 
354. The fact was brought out that in many. instances 
the vote among local organizations was close, oftentimes 
exciting. Organizations, each being entitled to from one 
to ten votes according to their membership, voted for or 
against the recommendations that: 


I. There should be Federal legislation permitting the 
maintenance of resale prices, under proper restrictions, on 
identified merchandise for voluntary purchase, made and 
sold under competitive conditions; 693 in favor, 237 op- 
posed. (This recommendation was carried by a two-thirds’ 
majority.) 

II. Federal legislation should take the form of an 
amendment to the Trade Commission Act defining the con- 
ditions under which price cutting is an unfair method of 
competition and authorizing the Federal Trade Commission 
to prevent such price cutting in interstate and foreign com- 
merce; 549 in favor, 289 opposed. (This recommendation 
was not carried, lacking the necessary two-thirds majority.) 





TELLS OF MOUNT RANIER FORESTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 23.—The Department of the 
Interior will soon issue a book entitled ‘‘Forests of 
Mount Ranier National Park,’’ by G. F, Allen. Says 
Mr. Allen: 

At the western boundary close to the Nisqually River 
the road skirts the base of the lightly-timbered ridges and 
presses into a forest of large and old Douglas fir and west- 
ern hemlock. After the road crosses the Ranier fork, noble 
fir and amabilis fir appear, but the Douglas fir and western 
hemlock are still the prevailing species. Above Longmire 
Spring the noble and amabilis fir mixed with western hem- 
lock become the predominant type. Above Narada Falis 
the forest is more open and the trees are smaller. Mountain 
hemlock and alpine fir succeed the trees of the lower slopes. 
The glades and meadows become larger and more numerous 
and the traveler soon enters the open park of Paradise 
Valley, in which are but ‘scattered groves of trees. 


The book contains a description of the principal spe- 
cies and illustrations, showing the characteristic forms of 
trees. Mr. Allen points out that the remarkable devel- 
opment of the forests about the base of Mount Ranier 
results from climatic conditions especially favorable to 
tree growth. The ocean winds that pass through the 
gaps of the Coast range are laden with moisture which 
falls in the form of rain or snow on the west slope of 
the Cascades. The trees are nourished by this moisture 
through a long season of annual growth and form ever- 
green forests which are in some respects the most remark- 
able in the world. The book can be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents within a short time at 20 
cents the copy. 





HOLDS STATE STATUTE INVALID 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 25.—The United States 
Supreme Court this week handed down a decision holding 
invalid a statute of Wisconsin that denies the right of 
foreign corporations within the State to remove a cause 
of action from a State court to the Federal court on the 
ground of diverse citizenship, if the subject matter 
of the controversy relates to intrastate instead of inter- 
state commerce. The Supreme Court held that the statute 
was in contravention of the right of due process of law 
guaranteed to persons under the seventh amendment to 
the Federal constitution. Several other States have 
similar statutes. 





TELLS OF GOVERNMENT’S AID IN FOREIGN 
TRADE EXTENSION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 25.—Dr. Edward E. Pratt, 
chief of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
told the Business Men’s League of St. Louis today what 
‘*Uncle Sam’’ is doing to help business. It was an 
appéal to the business men of the country to keep alive 
to the importance of foreign trade. ‘‘We in the United 
States must not get the idea that foreign trade will 
come to us without our seeking it, nor must we get the 
idea that we can afford.to devote ourselves exclusively 
to the increasing amount of domestic business and forget 
entirely American trade,’’ he said. 

Dr. Pratt pointed out the assistance the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce is giving to busines 


men seeking to expand their foreign trade. To prove the 
practical nature of the service rendered to exporters 
numerous examples of actual results were cited, ranging 
from a $1,500 order for road machinery to orders that 
run into millions of dollars, including textile machinery 
for fhe Chinese Government, flour for Turkey, and hydro- 
planes for Spain. These orders came to American ex- 
porters, he Said, as a direct result of the activities of the 
bureau and its representatives in foreign countries. 





FENCE POSTS ON EMBARGO LIST 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 25.—A telegram has been 
received from the American Consul General at Rotterdam 
showing the additions which have recently been made 
to the embargo list of the Netherlands Government. In 
this list are included fence posts. 





CENSUS FIGURES ON PAPER AND WOOD PULP. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 22.—A preliminary state- 
ment of the results of the 1914 census of manufactures 
for the production of paper and wood pulp has been 
issued by Director Sam L. Rogers, of the Bureau of 
Census, Department of Commerce. Returns were re- 
ceived from 727 establishments engaged in the industry 
in 1914, The 1909 census secured reports from 792 es- 
tablishments. In 1914 503 establishments made paper 
only; sixty-three made wood pulp only, and 161 both 
paper and wood pulp. 

The. production of wood pulp in 1914 amounted to 
2,894,650 tons, compared to 2,498,955 tons in 1909, an 
increase of 15.8 percent. In 1914 the country used in 
addition to what it produced, 534,395 tons of imported 
pulp, but only 301,592 tons of imported pulp in 1909. 
The increase in this item is 77.3 percent. 

The value of the paper produced in 1914 was $294,- 
355,875, compared with $235,242,437 in 1909, the in- 
crease being 25.1 percent. Of the 727 establishments re- 
ported in 1914, 152 were located in New York, eighty- 
six in Massachusetts, fifty-nine in Wisconsin, fifty-four 
in Pennsylvania, forty-eight in Ohio, forty-four in Con- 
necticut and the rest scattered throughout more than 
twenty States. 





BULLETIN DEVOTED TO SOUTHERN FOREST 
CONSERVATION. 


The United States Department of Agriculture’s ‘‘ Bul- 
letin No. 364’’ is devoted to ‘‘ Forest Conservation for 
States in the Southern Pine Region,’’ and is written by 
J. Girvin Peters, chief of State codperation. The bul- 
letin opens by a clear summary of the present situation 
and says that southern yellow pine is now one of the 
chief sources of wealth in these States, but that it is 
probable that the annual cut already has reached the 
high point. In describing adequate forest legislation 
the bulletin says it would involve in each State a non- 
partisan department ef forestry, a technically trained 
woodsman as State forester, a forest fire protective sys- 
tem, codperation with private owners and towns in pre- 
paring plans for management of timberlands and wood- 
lots and for commercial and shade tree planting, State 
owned forests by gift or purchase, and an adequate ap- 
propriation of funds. 

The bulletin then goes on to tell what the lumber in- 
dustry means to the southern pine States. In describ- 
ing the damage done by forest fires it is stated that 
during the five years from 1909 to 1913, 633 fires were 
reported on an average each year in North Carolina. 
Tho average area burned was about 415,000 acres and 
the average loss as follows: Value of timber destroyed, 
$160,000; value of young growth destroyed, $204,000; 
value of forest products destroyed, $218,000; value of 
improvements destroyed, $66,000; making a total dam- 
age of $648,000. Two lives were lost and it cost private 
individuals $19,000 a year to fight fire. Another part of 
the bulletin dealing with unrestricted grazing says that 
large areas of true forest land should be owned by the 
State. The bulletin then goes on to give suggestions re- 
garding the forest legislation. 

Additional copies of the bulletin may be procured 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 5 cents each. 





BUILDING EXHIBIT MUCH SOUGHT AFTER 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 23.—Numerous inquiries are 
being received by the Cleveland Board of Lumber Deal- 
ers regarding the model houses recently exhibited at the 
Complete Building Show in this city. One inquirer from 
Texas and another from Minnesota desire the use of the 
allotment for exhibition in its entirety. 

While the board has allowed several separate houses 
to go out for exhibition purposes the policy has been 
conservative in this regard on account of the value of 
the exhibit. Its desire is to make the exhibit go as 
far as possible in furthering the ‘‘build with lumber’’ 
campaign. 

The Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers throughout 
the long negotiations with the teamster’s union just 
closed stood out strongly for’ the open shop and this 
was finally conceded by the union and incorporated in 
the agreement, although the union itself was formally 
recognized. 
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SOUTHWESTERN RETAILERS START NEW BUSINESS ERA 


Wichita Conference Enthusiastically Embraces Publicity—Civic Problems and Lien Law Discussed in Detail—Maij| 
Order Competition Gets Vigorous Attention—Convention a Big Success 


WicHITA, KANn., May 19.—The Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Convention and School of Business Lectures pro- 
moted by the lumbermen of Wichita came to a close on 
the evening of May 18 with a brilliant banquet served 
in the great dining room of the Scottish Rite Temple by 
the ladies of the Eastern Star. Numbers of old-time 
lumbermen and hardened convention goers expressed the 
opinion that it was the best convention in point of at- 
tendance at the sessions, in sustained interest, breadth and 
high quality of the program and ardent and progressive 
spirit of the lumbermen that they had ever attended. The 
change of front of lumbermen in regard to their attitude 
toward the public and toward publicity in their business 
was very evident and was commented upon by the visitors 
and by the Wichita press. L. R. Putman, of Fayette- 
ville, Ark., the advertising and publicity man of the 
Southwestern association, made the suggestion in one 
of the early sessions that when the men in attendance 
got home they should tell the editors of their local 
papers where they had been and what the convention 
had done. 

‘*We’ve been too much afraid of the public,’’ he said, 
‘fand so we have kept away from the newspapers. The 
editors have not been able to get a story out of us, so 
they’ve guessed at things. They’re likely to guess 
wrong, so when we keep still they think we’ve gone to 
the convention to get drunk and raise prices.’’ 

T. M. Deal, chairman of the publicity committee, in 
commenting on this said that lumbermen had never been 
able to find out their rights in the tangle of conflicting 
laws and so kept still for fear they might unknowingly 
have violated laws. This secrecy had made the public 
suspicious, and the investigations and prosecutions had 
followed. Now the policy is to confer with public offi- 








municipal convention hall, in which were shown films of 
lumbering in Norway and in the southern pine belt of our 
own country. The city gave the use of the hall and 
the lumbermen made no admission charge. An especial 
effort was made to get the school children to attend, 
and hundreds of the little folks saw how boards are 
made. F. A. Amsden, general chairman and the man 
to whose efforts the convention’s success was largely 
due, commented on the value of such pictures. 

‘*These children are having a great time,’’ he said. 
‘*Hear them talking about those falling trees. Their 
fathers and mothers are learning something, too. It is 
a good thing to let the general public know about the 
extent and importance of the lumber industry, the 
amount of capital invested and the number of men work- 
ing at the business. It gives them respect for it. They 
feel after seeing these films that so great an industry 
ecouldn’t live if it did not make a point to serve the 
public as completely as possible.’’ 

J. R. Moorehead, secretary of the Southwestern asso- 
ciation, has been holding a series of district meetings for 
the purpose of reaching and interesting all the retailers 
in the big territory covered by his association. It has 
been apparent that too large a number of men who should 
belong and have the benefit of the association live at 
such a distance from Kansas City that they find it in- 
convenient to go to the big meeting held there each 
winter. When he suggested the advisability of having 
such a meeting in Wichita the Wichita dealers thought 
they would like to try something a little larger than he 
had in mind. So they asked that all lumbermen in Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma be invited specifically and that all 
other retailers be assured of a welcome if they cared to 
come. F. A. Amsden was made general chairman and a 


his overflowing hospitality and for his anxiety that every 
person should feel at home and should be well cared 
for. He seemed to be the embodiment of Wichita’s 
friendliness and care for the welfare of the guests, 


Synopsis of the Convention’s Sessions 


The forenoon session besides serving as a starter for 


the big meeting gave F. D. Bolman, of Leavenwort!:, who 
as first vice president of the Southwestern association was 
ex officio chairman, the opportunity to tell about the 
size of the retail business in Kansas and Oklahoma and 
to make a forceful plea for modern service in retail 
administration. He stated that no one any longer took 
time to plead for common honesty, for that was taken for 
granted. But it is necessary to arouse men to the fact 
that commercial progress has passed the place where a 
man may merely wait for trade to come to him. He must 
go out to the trade with valuable, expert service that 
will make him an indispensable part of the community’s 
life. This was the keynote of all that followed during 
the two days’ sessions. 

The first afternoon was divided between general policy 
and practical application. Dr. A. M. Brodie, pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church, spoke on the subject of 
‘*The Business Man and Civie Problems.’’ Dr. Brodie 
has had much lecture experience and is thoroughly at 
home on the platform. He is familiar with business de- 
velopment and has given much study to civic life. He 
devoted his talk to a listing of reasons why business 
men should take part in public life and should bring 
their highly trained business ability and their personal 
integrity and public spiritedness into the service of the 
city and State. 

L. R. Putman, of Fayetteville, Ark., presented some 
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LUMBER DEALERS AND OTHER CITIZENS OF KANSAS WHO TOOK PROMINENT PARTS IN THE RETAIL 


cials and to codperate with public officials for the good 
of the business and of the general public. Many com- 
ments were made during the sessions about the disap- 
pearing prejudice in the.minds of consumers against 
the lumber business, and a number of suggestions were 
made about helping further to break it down. All these 
suggestions hinged on publicity. Mr. Putman prepared 
a short article about the convention which he asked 
dealers to give to their local editors. He had this article 
printed and hundreds of men asked for copies. F. D. 
Bolman, of Leavenworth, Kan., chairman of the con- 
vention, suggested that they also take home copies of 
the Wichita papers in which lengthy and fair accounts 
of the convention were printed and that they give these 
to the local newspapers. This demand for relentless pub- 
licity so impressed the Wichita newspapermen that both 
the morning and the evening organs carried long stories 
about it and commented on it editorially as marking a 
new epoch in business. 

The other striking feature of the convention was the 
stress laid on neighborhood and State interests and 
good citizenship. The Wichita Beacon of May 18 con- 
tained an editorial entitled ‘‘ Lumbermen and the Broader 
View.’’ Following is a quotation: 

Several hundred lumber dealers of Kansas and Oklahoma 
have been holding a business meeting in Wichita the last 
two days. The mattér of lumber prices has not been taken 
into consideration by their speakers. Instead, they have 
talked about the efficiency of men. In these talks they have 
encouraged each other to be less selfish because business men 
have begun to realize that it is the unselfish man who is 
successful after all. The dealers have been urged to go home 
and become better men in their communities; bigger men in 
the sense that they shall take an interest in the affairs of 
their fellows. They have cheered such sentiments time and 
again, but they sat apparently unmoved while dull subjects 
of business detail have been discussed. 

It is a good thing when men take this view of business 
life. It is good for the business as well as for the public, 
for no man can be consistently solicitous for the good of 
others without becoming popular, and it is the popular man, 
other things being equal, who does the most business. 

On the evening of May 16 the committee arranged a 
moving picture entertainment in the Forum, the great 


number of subcommittees were appointed. The time was 
short, but by systematic and enthusiastic advertising the 
meeting was made a success. Indeed a great number 
spoke of the fact that so notable a success was a proof 
of the effectiveness of publicity. The visitors who regis- 
tered numbered 487, and there were about 100 addi- 
tional in attendance at all the sessions. About 750 sat 
down at the banquet which was the closing feature of the 
meeting. ; 

The programs were printed in the form of booklets 
containing the invitation to jumbermen, a statement of 
purpose in which Edward N. Hurley, of the Federal 
Trade Commission, was quoted as approving of associa- 
tions that have the general good in view and as promis- 
ing Government assistance in such work, a list of the 
committees having the meeting in charge, the program 
with pictures of the speakers and brief statements of 
their standing and activities, and a statement of the 
importance of lumber in the commercial life of Wichita. 
According to this statement there are under ownership 
or control in Wichita 300 branch retail establishments 
operating in fourteen different States. The aggregate 
capitalization exceeds the total capital and surplus of 
any other branch of Wichita’s commerce. 

The meetings were held in the Scottish Rite Temple, 
a beautiful building admirably fitted to meet the needs 
of a convention. Mayor Bently, in his address of wel- 
come, stated that the cost of the building exceeded 
$250,000. This convention is to be the last non-Masonie 
gathering to be permitted to meet there. The stage in 
the theater is one of the largest in the country, and it is 
fitted with $20,000 worth of stage settings. 

The substance of the addresses was reported by tele- 
graph in last week’s issue.. The high quality of the 
speeches explained the large ‘attendance at the sessions, 

H. E. Case, of the Davidson-Case Lumber Company 
and also of the Fourth National Bank, as chairman. of 
the program and assembly committee called the first ses- 
sion to order. Mr. Case will long be remembered by the 
men who met him, and that is practically every man, for 


practical points about advertising and efficiency. He 
holds the position of publicity man and advertising ex- 
pert of the Southwestern association. He defined an ex- 
pert as ‘‘an ordinary fellow 1,000 miles from home.’’ Mr. 
Putman is a forceful orator and a humorist. He stated 
that he’d like to change the subject around and put the 
efficiency first, for without this to base advertising on 4 
publicity campaign would do more harm than good. He 
placed the newspaper as the best advertising medium 
unless personal conversation was counted in. Said he: 

When you advertise in a paper you get to a man when he 
is in the right mood. He’s gone home, had a good supper, 
lighted a cigar and settled back in an easy chair. He feels 
good. He does not hate anybody. And then by means ot 
the ad you can tell him just the things about your business 
that you especially want him to know. 

In writing advertising it is hard to be flowery in language. 
You can not make the eagle scream about boards any more 
than you can about nails. Did you ever notice that catalogs 
have little to say about nails? It is as hard to talk about 
nails as it is to make a profit on them. I knew a man who 
said in answer to a customer’s question that the only profit 
he got out of selling nails was the profit in the paper and 
string used to tie them up. But with a little practice you 
can write an ‘ad so it will tell something interesting, but 
first you ought to make it attract attention. Picures are 
good for this purpose. I had some cartoons made of a man 
whom I call “Bill, the Booster.” These have made quite a 
hit as I happen to know definitely. One of our best schemes 
is a card that we tack on the side of loaded wagons, espe 
cially on those that go into the country. 

F. A. Amsden read a carefully written report on 4 
proposed amendment to the lien law which would make it 
necessary to send out notice along with the material 0 
intention to file a lien if the building is done by 2 sub- 
contractor. Mr. Amsden made so vigorous and effective 
a protest against this that the convention went on record 
in a strong resolution.condemning the proposed change. | 

On Thursday morning the mail-order business came 12 
for rough handling. H. Leslie Wildey, a general mer- 
chant of Graettinger, Iowa, began the fight against this 
difficulty merely for the purpose of protecting his ow? 
trade. He soon found it to be too large for one man, 
and since. he is an effective speaker he has been i 
upon to lecture much on the subject. There is no spreac 
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element in his speaking. He has a clear-cut de- 
livery and deals in facts. These facts he has drawn 
from his own experience. Said he: 


Any retailer single-handed can make a dent in mail-order 
competition, and if all of them would work together for 
honest practices they could soon cure the trouble. The 
is of all retailers are identical, and if they study the 
situation they can win out. Retailers handle 90 percent or 
more of the manufactured goods that are distributed in small 
jots to the consuming public, and yet the manufacturers dis- 
criminate against them by giving the catalog man an inside 
price, I have been astonished to find how little backbone 
some manufacturers have. They are afraid if they do not 
give the eatalog man an inside price he will get their goods 
through jobbers, sell them at a loss, and discredit him with 
the buying public. So in order to bribe the catalog man to 
maintain a price something near what he wants his product 
to retail for he will give the mail-order man an inside price. 
Then the retailer must meet the catalog price or be accused 
of charging too much. The manufacturer says the retailer 
is enabled by his position to sell for more than the out-of-- 
town man can. People want to see goods before buying. 
What he is saying is, ‘“The retailer can sell for more because 
of his situation and the market he has created, so 1 will 
take that extra profit that belongs to him.” This on the 
face of it is unfair. 1f the retailer sells 90 percent of a 
manufacturer’s product he is entitled to as good a price as 
anybody. His prices are more and more compared with cata- 
log prices; and if he could buy on even terms with the cata- 
log man the retailer would soon have the whole field. I 
should like to see an honest advertising and fair practice 
act passed not so much to hit the catalog men directly as 
to smoke out some manufacturers. 


Mr. Wildey illustrated his points by quoting his own 
experiences with the manufacturers of certain well- 
known products. He has had considerable success in get- 
ting price inequality regulated. He appealed for the 
active interest and codperation of all retailers. 

J. R. Moorehead rounded out the mail-order discussion 
by deseribing a visit of inspection he made to a farm 
where a ready-cut house was being built. Mr. Moorehead 
in his preliminary remarks said the old-fashioned catalog- 
selling of lumber had proved a flat failure. The ready- 
eut house is a new scheme that catches the eye of the 
prospective buyer. The misleading advertising causes 
the prospective purchaser to distrust the local dealer so 
much he does not get local figures on the bill, and as a 
result he pays about 25 percent more for the house 
material than he would need to. This, he remarked, was 
a tribute to the power of advertising. Mr. Moorehead 
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described the house he went to visit and said he had had 
the bill figured by several honest estimators. Each of 
these put the price lower than the catalog offered, and 
they included carpenter hire for cutting the stuff. He 
concluded by urging the dealers to avail themselves of 
Mr. Putman’s services to get out some advertising that 
would set the public right on these points. 


Kansas Editor Makes Rousing Talk 


The feature of the afternoon session was a speech by 
Henry J. Allen, editor of the Wichita Beacon, on the sub- 
Jeet of ‘‘ Efficiency in Government.’’ This address began 
where that of Dr. Brodie left off. Mr. Allen is one of 
the group of Kansas editors whose work has made them 
nationally and internationally known. ‘The group in- 
«udes such men as Ed Howe, William Allen White, Walt 
Mason, Vietor Murdock and Governor Capper. Mr. Allen 

one of the greatest orators of the West, and he fully 
sustained his reputation at this time. He began by 

ing that lumbermen have power in their communities, 

‘y have some leisure and if necessary they can spare a 

‘Ve money for the advancement of civic welfare. If 

“y wish they can become a great force for efficient gov- 

ment. He went over much the same ground as did Dr. 

oie in showing the viciousness of the practice of 
or — administration to professional office hold- 
Said he: 


politician in a western county told nie his party had 

ver been able to elect a probate judge. The opposition had 

‘\ candidate a man with one leg, and people felt so sorry 

or him they always voted him into the judgeship. But this 

“iucian was feeling good, for at last he was sure his party 

‘ uld capture the office. ‘They had found a candidate who 
“as Paralyzed from the waist down. 





: ficiency in public business that business men need in the 
idministration of private business. But we fail to demand 
At and business failure coupled with good nature makes for 
tH cess at the election. We have had incompetent pubtic 
“'icers for so long we have had to put legal prohibitions 
‘round the offices to keep the holders from doing damage in 
“wit ignorance. We have statesmen presiding over clerical 
“"ices while deputies do the work. If in our county govern- 
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e need the same qualities in public officers and the same | 


ments we could elect three commissioners with power to hire 
clerical help at clerical wages to do clerical work we could 
save $40,000 of wasted money in this county every year. The 
demand in local government is for brains. Some time I in- 
tend to write a lecture on “Brains, and How to Detect 
Them.” What is true in the ccunty is true in the State. 
The governor’s office is so hampered that he can be little 
more than a rubber stamp. The office of secretary of State 
is filled with a statesman, although the duties are clerical. 
We pay a statesman’s salary for clerical work to a man who 
knows less about clerical work than about anything else. 

Mr. Allen then described a visit he made to Dayton, 
Ohio, to look into the workings of the business-manager 
system that this city installed after the flood. That 
catastrophe exposed the weakness of aldermanic govern- 
ment, and it broke down when it was needed most. Presi- 
dent Patterson, of the National Cash Register Company, 
with the consent of the city, took over the city’s gov- 
ernment and ran it for several months. He saved the 
place from ruin, and the manager plan grew. out of a 
desire to have the Patterson quality of government all 
the time. Mr. Allen said: 

I went into the manager’s office and the manager did not 
wring my hand. He did not massage my elbow. And he did 
show a consuming desire to get rid of me. The office was 
clean. There was no smell of cheap disinfectants—that help 
of the political janitor who is too lazy to use a brush and a 
cloth. There was the sound of typewriters as though it 
might be a business office. There were_no cuspidors and no 
evidence of bad marksmanship en the fldor and walls. There 
was a clean commercial atmosphere. The manager has com- 
plete power. Think of a mayor who can tell a policeman tu 
go, and he goeth. Think of a mayor who can fire a sewer 
inspector without. seeing “the boys” first and finding out 
what ward he was appointed from! 

Dayton paid off a debt of $75,000 and added assets 
worth $1,000,000 the first year without increasing the 
budget. It remedied a water famine and at the same 
time saved 200,000 tons of coal a month. It has a 
school for the police. It has universal fire inspection 
twice a year. It does its own paving at half price. It 
has become noted throughout the country for its flowers 
and its vegetable gardens in what used to he waste 
spaces. It has municipal concerts. Prisoners in the city 
jail are set to work and their wages are given to their 
families, and as a result some people don’t go to Day- 
ton any more. It has reduced taxation. In concluding 
Mr. Allen stated that this was merely the putting to 


work of the business brains that are available. It is not 
undemocratic. But even such a system would not work 
longer than the people remained interested, and it ought 
not to work longer than that. 

Hon. L. C. Boyle was scheduled to speak on ‘‘ Associa- 
tion Opportunities,’’ but was unable to be present. 

D. J. Fair, of Sterling, Kan., gave a report of the 
committee that went south as guests of the Southern 
Pine Association to inspect the mills and to confer with 
the grading. rules committee. 

The ladies were entertained by the wives of the local 
lumbermen. This entertainment included a long motor 
ride and a luncheon at the country club. 

The Wichita Club, which is housed in a fine five-story 
building, entertained a number of the visitors. H. E. 
Case gave a luncheon there for some of the speakers and 
officers of the Southwestern association and newspaper 
men. 

Delegates were present from Kansas, Oklahoma, Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, Texas and Colorado, though the great 
majority came from the first two named. 

J. R. Moorehead announced that he hoped to continue 
the district meetings and that this big convention might 
be a yearly affair, either at Wichita or Oklahoma City or 
some other city capable of caring for it. 

The banquet was voted a great success. The organiza- 
tion which the ladies of the Eastern Star have perfected 
for serving the tables worked perfectly. The speakers 
included F. D. Bolman, J. R. Moorehead, L. R. Putman, 
8S. B. Amidon, a lawyer of Wichita; J. E. Marrs, of 
Oklahoma City, and Henry J. Allen. 





A firm in China wishes to receive quotations 
and samples from American manufacturers of sul- 
phite wood pulp, similar to samples that may be ex- 
amined at the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., or its district offices by re- 
ferring to file No. 75,702 and Foreign Trade Opportu- 
nity No. 21,154. 





H. E. ‘CASE, WICHITA 
LUMBER DEALERS’ CONVENTION AND SCHOOL OF BUSINESS LECTURES HELD AT WICHITA, KAN., MAY 16-18. 


OREGON WESTERN PINE MEN MEET 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 17.—The first meeting of the 
eastern Oregon branch of the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association to be held in Portland was held here 
today, Secretary A. W. Cooper and J. P. MeGoldrick, 
director of the Spokane district, both from Spokane, 
being in attendance. There were also present: 

D. C. Eccles, Oregon Lumber Company, Baker, Ore. ; George 
Stoddard, Grande Ronde Lumber Company, Perry, Ore.; J. P. 
Keyes, Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Company, Bend, Ore.; George 
Palmer, George Palmer Lumber Company, La Grande, Ore. ; 
James Mimnaugh, Nibley-Mimnaugh Lumber Company, Wal 
lowa, Ore.; C. A. Barton, Boise-Payette Lumber Company, 
Roise, Ida., and ©. H. Van Ostrand, Craig Mountain Lumber 
Company, Winchester, Ida. 

Today’s meeting was devoted to discussions of gen- 
eral matters pertaining to the industry in the territory of 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, as well 
as local affairs. 

David C. Eccles, the director for this district, presided 
and, he with Mr. McGoldrick making a majority of the 
board, the action taken here and approved by them will 
be submitted to the Spokane and Montana district meet- 
ings and will then be carried out by the parent organi- 
zation. In this way the different districts have more 
to say about the affairs of the organization and keep in 
closer touch with what is being done and with one an- 
other than under the old system of general quarterly 
meetings. This change was authorized at the annual 
meeting in February, and it is believed is goimg to 
work out very satisfactorily. 

Decision was made to hold the monthly eastern Oregon 
district meetings in® Portland on the third Wednesday 
of each month hereafter. It was also decided to be 
the wish of this district that the semiannual meeting 
of the general association in August be held at Bend, 
Ore., the new lumber manufacturing district in central 
Oregon, where an opportunity will be given to see the 
splendid new mills at Bend of the Shevlin-Hixon Com- 
pany and the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Company. With 
the approval of the other districts the meeting will be 
held there. An invitation from the Bend Commercial 
Club was presented, urging that the semiannual meeting 
be held at Bend. 





F. W. OLIVER, WICHITA 


Securing of Manufacturing Cost Statistics Decided 
Upon 


A very careful discussion of the plan in use by the 
Southern Pine Association of reporting and tabulating 
cost of manufacturing took up considerable time at to- 
day’s meeting and it was the consensus that the West- 
ern Pine Association should at once undertake the secur- 
ing of similar data from its members. It was pointed 
out that this would tend to get all on a uniform basis 
of figuring costs, and that it would be a great step 
toward getting more uniform prices. More of a uni- 
formity in arriving at annual depreciation charge also 
was thought necessary. As it is now individual concerns 
make protests to the Government regarding the depre- 
ciation allowed in arriving at income tax, but if there 
was more of a uniformity in the matter better results 
could be obtained. 

Regarding a uniform system of arriving at cost the 
belief was that the mills of the eastern Oregon district 
could work this out to advantage as they do not have as 
much mixed woods as in the other districts. 

Terms of sale were also taken up and it was decided to 
continue the movement began recently to adhere rigidly to 
the association terms and report to the secretary all con- 
cerns that endeavor to take undue advantage of the 
regular terms. “Such instances will be reported to mem- 
bers and a strong effort made to enforce the terms. 

Secretary Cooper brought up the matter of getting 
weekly reports from all members of orders on hand, 
amount shipped and amount manufactured during the 
week, from which.can be tabulated each week a barom- 
eter showing graphically the condition of business. This 
is being done by the Southern Pine Association and the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. The plan met 
with approval of all present, including the two directors, 
and the secretary will at once inaugurate this work. 

All present reported a good demand and it was the 
general feeling that conditions in the pine industry of 
the district are very satisfactory. 
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CAROLINA PINE AND BOX AND SHOOK MEN MEET — 


Manufacturers in Joint Gathering Emphasize Value of Co-operation — Prominent Speakers Discuss Business !" ‘hics 
and National Legislation—Meeting to Be Annual Affair 


PINE BOX AND SHOOK MEN MEET 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

NorFOLK, VA., May 25.—The monthly meeting of the 
North Carolina Pine Box & Shook Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation was held in the Hotel Chamberlain at Old 
Point Comfort, Va., today with an attendance of about 
twenty-five members, which is considered remarkably 
good. The meeting was called to order at 11:15 a. m. 
by President W. L. Rice, of Philadelphia, Pa. Min- 
utes of last meeting were read by Secretary R. W. 
Jordan, of Emporia, Va., and approved, after which 
various routine matters of local interest were dis- 
posed of. 

There was considerable discussion of a motion made 
by several members to increase the yearly dues from 
$25 to $50, the additional $25 to be used for adver- 
tising. The only action taken was the adoption of a 
motion to appoint a committee to look into the sub- 
ject and report at the next meeting, the committee 
not being named. 

A motion to contribute $250 to the National Box 
Manufacturers’ Association to assist in the fight 
against the reclassification of forest products was car- 
ried. ! 

The meeting decided to appoint a committee to rep- 
resent the association at a mass meeting of box manu- 
facturers to be held in Chicago on June 2. This com- 
mittee will be named later. 

The meeting adjourned at 1 p. m., after an an- 
nouncement that the next meeting of the association 
will be held in New York on August 22. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE MEN IN MONTHLY 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Norfolk, Va., May 25.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the North Carolina Pine Association was held 
today at the Hotel Chamberlain, Old Point Comfort, 
Va. The attendance was exceptionally good, num- 
bering fifty persons representing thirty to thirty-five 
concerns. The meeting was called to order at 11 a. m. 
by President A. R. Turnbull. After the minutes of 
the preceding meeting were read by Secretary W. B. 
Roper and approved, the president introduced C. F. 
Simonson, manager of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Interinsurance Exchange, who gave a brief 
outline of the work the exchange has done and is do- 
ing and solicited more business from the eastern 
manufacturers. His talk was interesting and will 
bring results. 

The president introduced F. C. Dunham, field man- 
ager of the Southern Pine Association, who discussed 
the appropriation bill now before Congress for the 
benefit of the Forest Products Laboratory. Mr. Dun- 
ham outlined the importance of this measure being 
included in the agricultural appropriation bill and 
individual members were urged to use their influence 
with senators and representatives in support of it. 
The president called attention to the coming annual 
meeting of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation in Chicago and urged that a large delegation 
be present. 

An invitation from the Southern Forestry Congress 
that will hold a meeting at Asheville, N. C., between 
July 11 and 15 was read and laid on the table for ac- 
tion at the next meeting. 

The association approved the recommendations of 
the special committee of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States on referendum 16 on the rail- 
road situation and the vote will be so cast with the 
chamber. 

Chairman A. T. Gerrans, of the inspection commit- 
tee, recommended that there be no further changes in 
the rules at this time, but urged the members to send 
in any recommendations they deemed wise for con- 
sideration, these to be circulated by the secretary 
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Who Outlined the Value of Coéperation 








among the membership and if members wanted the 
changes made the matter would then be brought before 
the association. He emphasized the uselessness of 
bringing up inspection matters at every meeting. A 
recommendation was made by R. A. Parsley, of Wil- 
mington, N. C., regarding the adoption of the south- 
western standard af working flooring etc. to meet com- 
petition. Circular letters had been sent to the plan- 
ing mills and they urged further consideration of the 
matter with a view to final action in the future. 

The selection of the time and place for the next 
meeting was left with the president and secretary, 
but it probably will be held in Norfolk. The associ- 
ation adjourned at 1 p. m. 


Meet With Box Men 


Members of the North Carolina Pine Association 
and the North Carolina Pine Box & Shook Manufac- 
turers’ Association assembled together and were served 
a delightful Chamberlain luncheon in the main dining 
room, which was highly enjoyed. 

At the conclusion of the luncheon Chairman Rice 
made a few remarks regarding this second joint meet- 
ing of the two associations and introduced C. I. Millard 
and John M. Gibbs, who spoke briefly, outlining the 
value of codperation. 

At 3 o’clock the joint meeting of the two associations 
was called to order by Chairman Turnbull. In opening 
the session the chairman stated that the two meetings 
reminded him of a young married couple: the marriage 
or first meeting took place at Atlantic City and the 
honeymoon or second meeting at Old Point, so now was 
the time to get down to the serious things of life. The 
chairman then introduced Col. R. K. Goodenow, of the 
Canton Box Company, Baltimore, Md., representing the 
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box association. Colonel Goodenow called attention first 
to the ‘‘friendly enmity’’ once existing between the two 
branches of the business and said that he believed this 
has now disappeared. He declared that the one industry 
now depended upon the other for support—the box people 
for the lumber trade, the lumber people for the box 
trade. 

The speaker believed in fair prices for the lumbermen 
and for the box men, but what this constitutes was a 
bone of contention. The first thing to be considered in 
reciprocal relations was whether they were mutually 
wanted, one side.could not bring them about. He empha- 
sized the need of the spirit of more love for one’s neigh- 
bor to bring about better conditions. In closing he 
quoted from the program the statement, ‘‘ Business to- 
day is a science and is an art worthy of man’s keenest 
study and finest endeavor.’’? Colonel Goodenow was 
loudly applauded at the close of his remarks. 

Chairman Turnbull next introduced Charles Hill, of 
New York, representing the piano manufacturers. Mr. 
Hill spoke on efficient merchandising, pointing out in a 
striking way the developments in other industrial lines 
with which lumber had not kept pace. He spoke of the 
unscientific methods of selling lumber that should be 
corrected and of the dangerous practice of shipping tran- 
sit cars. He called attention to terms of sale fluctuating 
with the same regularity as price fluctuations, which he 
deprecated, and stated that this condition should not 
exist but that terms of sale should be constant. His 
address was very favorably received, 


Business Indications and Legislation 

The next speaker introduced was James A. Emery, of 
Washington, D. C., general counsel of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. Mr. Emery spoke on busi- 
ness indications and legislation. His speech of about 
forty-five minutes’ duration was interesting from start 
to finish and enlightened those present on many points. 
He called attention to the wrong impression that the 
public had on business corporations and blamed busi- 
ness men for not dissipating such impressions from lack 
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of personal interest in their political representatives, 
and spoke of the volume of legislation, both national and 
State, enacted in regulating business and the conception 
and enactment of workmen’s compensation laws in the 
various States. He dwelt with emphasis on the virtue of 
organization that will benefit employee and employer 
and said that where one prospered the other will do like- 
wise; if the employer withers labor is also dead. 

Mr. Emery called attention to the changed ‘methods of 
production through the investigations of science etc., 
calling for revised working conditions. He said that 
laws should be enacted with a view as to whether they 
would benefit the social body as a whole rather than 
break down an industry already formed. Business, he 
said, had been dominated largely by party polities, which 
accounted for the many laws made during a single ad- 
ministration, in which the-evils of business were empha- 
sized but its good traits were unnoticed. He said that 
few business men could name the twelve apostles, but all 
knew the betrayer Judas. Proper protection, he said, 
was given to labor in minimum wage laws, but no law 
was made giving the manufacturer a corresponding bene- 
fit. He pointed out the advances that business has made 
in closer utilizing of products, which means millions of 
dollars for the country through proper codperation. Mr. 
Emery was loudly applauded at the close of his remarks 
and a rising vote of thanks was extended to him. 

The next report was from W. L. Rice, chairman of 
the joint committee of the two associations. This re- 
counted the good already done by the meetings and 
urged further effort along this line. It recommended that 
the meetings be made regular annual affairs, which recom- 
mendation was unanimously adopted. The place and 
time for these meetings will be determined by a joint 
committee from both bodies. 

The meeting adjourned at 5 p.m. About eighty were 
present and declared that the joint conference was a 
decided success; everybody enjoyed himself and was 
highly entertained and benefited by the addresses. Many 
members will spend the week end at the hotel enjoying 
the delightful sea breezes. Others left for their homes 
tonight. 


SENDS LETTER PROTESTING CHANGES 


Burra.o, N. Y., May 24.—-The Buffalo Lumber Ex- 
change, which has gone on record against changes in the 
rules of hardwood inspection of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, has sent the following letter to mem- 
bers of the association in the East: 

As undoubtedly you_know the inspection rules commit- 
tee of the National Hardwood Lumber Association is to 
present at the convention to be held in Chicago on June 15 
and 16 recommendations for radical changes in inspection 
rules. You probably have read the proposed changes in 
detail. Such a revision, if made, we consider would work 
immeasurable harm to the hardwood interests of the coun- 





try. 

The Buffalo Lumber Exchange at a meeting May 13 by 
vote went on record as being unalterably opposed to these 
proposed changes. 

f you have read the proposed new rules carefully you 
know full well what their adoption would do to your 
business. It is necessary for lumbermen even at great 
personal sacrifice to attend thig year’s convention in Chicago 
in order to protect their interests in this crisis. 

If you believe as we do that these changes would work 
inestimable harm to hardwood interests will you not be on 
hand in Chicago, June 15 and 16 and help fight the prepo- 
sition? More than this, will you not consider yourself 
a committee of one to arouse members in your locality to 
the danger in the proposed rules, taking up the subject 
with energy in your local association? 

We respectfully suggest that you do not pledge your sup- 
port to any candidate for office in the association until you 
are assured that he represents policies which you know 
are not detrimental to your business. Buffalo presents 10 
candidate. Our only interest lies in the election of officers 
of the association who shall represent the hardwood lumber 
business as a whole and not some one department of it. 

Please let us hear from you. 

BUFFALO LUMBER EXCHANGE, 
M. M. Wall, President. 
Horace F, Taylor, Vice President. 
William L. Blakeslee, Chairman Special Committee. 
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ASSOCIATIONS ARE IN ACTIVE OPERATION 


Pennsylvanians Organizing—Californians Form New Association—Midcountry Lumbermen 
to Have an Outing With Unique Features 








PENNSYLVANIA COMMITTEE SUCCESSFULLY 
ACTIVE 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., May 17.—The committee on en- 
largement of organization of the Pennsylvania Lumber- 
men’s Association had its third local meeting last night 
at the Hotel Brunswick, Lancaster, Pa., where the county 
members had invited other dealers in the county to meet 


A feature of the meeting was the inspection of a car- 
load of birch at the plant of the Paine Lumber Company 
(Ltd.) in this city which has been inspected and graded 
under the present hardwood grading rules and also under 
the newly proposed rules to be considered at the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association meeting in Chicago in 
June. The demonstration and inspection of the birch are 
regarded as of the most practical value to the sales man- 

















Messrs. Peiffer, Peirce, Williamson and Martin. They 
had a very enthusiastic meeting, and several new mem- 
bers joined. A temporary organization was also formed 
for a local lumber association. The first of these meet- 
ings was held at York, April 26, and the second at 
Wilmington, Del., May 9. Both meetings were active 
and enjoyable, and as a result of these county meet- 
ings about a dozen new members have been secured, 
and a much more congenial feeling among the trade is 
engendered. This plan of campaign will be continued 
until all the territory of the association has been cov- 
ered. <A series of letters to all nearby dealers precedes 
the meetings, and the response has been very encourag- 
ing. 

CALIFORNIA WHITE AND SUGAR PINE MEN 

ORGANIZE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

San Francisco, Cau., May 24.—A preliminary meet- 
ing for the purpose of forming an association of manu- 
facturers of California white and sugar pine was held 
at the Palace Hotel in San Francisco on Friday, May 19, 
and out of 1,000,000,000 feet estimated capacity nearly 
600,000,000 was represented at the meeting. 

Harold D. Mortenson, president of the Pelican Bay 
Lumber Company, of Klamath Falls, Ore., officiated as 
chairman, and E. A. Blocklinger, of San Francisco, as 








H. D. MORTENSON, 
Chairman 


secretary. A tentative organization was formed and 
called the California White & Sugar Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association and a committee on constitution, by- 
laws, incorporation and another committee on statistics 
were appointed. The reports of these committees will 
be considered at another general meeting to be held 
Friday, June 2, at the same place, at which meeting it is 
hoped every pine limber manufacturing concern in 
California will be represented. 


When this organization is completed the last lumber 


manufacturing district in the United States will have 
heen organized. The California pines are the only 
woods heretofore unorganized. 

The objects of this new organization include the 
standardization of grades by establishing a grading 
bureau and carrying out inspection. Traffic matters 
also will be handled and statistics will be compiled show- 
ing eut, stock on hand and shipments. Marketing and 
selling the output will not be included in the objects 
ind work of the association, and the present sales ar- 
‘engements will not be interfered with. 

‘his preliminary meeting was marked by much en- 
‘nusiasm, and the next meeting is-looked forward to 
with a great deal of interest. 





SALES MANAGERS MEET 

OSHKOSH, Wis., March 23.—The first. meeting of the 
sales Managers of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association was held here today and was 
devoted to the discussion of technical subjects. Roger 
‘. Simmons, who but recently assumed his duties with the 
“orthern Hemlock association as timber engineer, de- 
livered a lecture on the marking of lumber, its compara- 
a qualities as to strength and value of various grades. 
These points were emphasized with the aid of scores 
of stereopticon slides. O. T. Swan, secretary of the 
‘ssoclation, also delivered an address before the sales 
managers touching in somewhat greater detail on the sub- 
Jects outlined by Mr. Simmons. 


Ek. A. BLOCKLINGER, 
Secretary 


agers. 


The scope of the association’s work is to be greatly 


broadened and already additional space has been secured 


in the F. R. A. Building and another suite of rooms 
leased. The administration work is to be systematized 
in order to expedite the large amount of routine work and 
to increase results. 





MOUNTAIN STATES LUMBERMEN’S PLANS 


DENVER, COoLO., May 20.—The Mountain States Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association extends a most cordial invita- 
tion to every lumberman in the United States, his fam- 
ily and his friends to attend its summer meeting, July 
18-25, at Cascade, Colo., near Manitou, which lies at the 
foot of Pike’s Peak. Secretary Mundell announces the 
following committee on arrangements: W. E. McClung, 
chairman, W. R. Grier, E. B. Humphreys, T. C. Hurst 
and N. D. Beaver. 

This committee and the officers of the association ex- 
pect to make ‘‘Lumbermen’s Week’’ at Cascade an 
event long to be remembered as the one crowning event 
among the many notable gatherings that have been held 
throughout the country. 

One feature alone that will appeal to every lumberman 
everywhere is this: The Coneatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo 
will hold a concatenation on the summit of Pike’s Peak, 
at the dead of night, some time during 
the week. And that isn’t all. Aside 
from the supreme satisfaction of wit- 
nessing the tanning process at an alti- 
tude of over 14,000 feet, there is to be 
a breakfast at sunrise ‘‘on the roof’’ 
of the world. 

Comparatively few realize the won- 
derful grandeur of this trip to the top 
of Pike’s Peak. While the cog rail- 
road is available for all who wish to 
make the ascent in that way, the 
Pike’s Peak Auto Highway Company 
will open its system on July 15. This 
splendid highway is a masterpiece of 
mountain road engineering, and is be- 
ing constructed on the ‘‘safety first’’ 
principle, with wide turnout or view 
stations at many places en route, and 
automobile supply stations located at 
convenient points. The greater por- 
tion will be of very easy grade with 
a maximum of but 10 percent, or 528 
feet to the mile. It will be open to 
all gas, electric or steam self-propelled 
vehicles. 

Lumbermen motorists are advised 
not to miss the opportunity to drive 
their cars over this highway, nearly 
three miles above sea level to the top 
of this far famed peak. 

Seve The Denver Knot Hole Club will 
assist in entertaining at the meeting, where lumbermen 
can enjoy one solid week of. motoring, golfing, tennis, 
baseball, trout fishing, dancing and music among the 
clouds. The complete program will be announced later. 
Secretary R. D. Mundell will gladly furnish detailed 
information to those addressing him at association head- 
quarters, 516-517 Chamber of Commerce Building, Denver. 





OPPOSE PROPOSED RATE INCREASES 


PrneE Biurr, ARK., May 22.—Lumbermen and timber- 
men of Pine Bluff and this immediate vicinity held a 
largely attended meeting at the offices of the Pine Bluff 
Traffic Bureau recently, at which there was general dis- 
cussion of plans for opposing in strenuous manner the 
proposal of the railroads to increase rates in Arkansas 
on lumber and like material for manufacture. 

It was decided that the lumbermen and millmen shall 
attend in a body the hearing on the petition of the rail- 
roads to be held by the State railroad commission at its 
offices in Little Rock on Friday of this week. Com- 
missioner W. M. Taylor of the Pine Bluff Traffic Bu- 
reau will likely be the spokesman for the local lumber- 
men at the hearing. 
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MAY TRADEMARK PRODUCTS 


SPOKANE, WASH., May 20.—Plans for placing a regu- 
lar trademark upon the lumber products of the Spo- 
kane country are being made by the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers Association, according to A. W. Cooper, secre- 
tary of the organization, who went to Portland this 
week to attend a meeting of the Oregon district mem- 
bers of the association held Wednesday. ‘‘I am now 
investigating the cost of mechanical trade marking de- 
vices that could be installed in the mills,’’ stated Mr. 
Cooper on his return to Spokane Thursday. ‘‘ Definite 
action toward the adoption of a trademark to be placed 
on each piece of lumber turned out by our members prob- 
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The Scientific 
LACEY REPORT 
US. 

The Ancient 


** Timber Cruise” 


Modern Scientific 


methods have invaded 
the lumber world in a 
dozen ways, and it is no mere 
commercial exaggeration to say 
that in their special field—the 
estimating, buying and selling 
of standing timber—James D. 
Lacey & Company have. been 
and are the foremost factor in 
the introduction of scientific 
methods. This company, sin- 
gle handed and alone, has ren- 
dered the ancient (if not ven- 
erable) “timber cruise” an 
obsolete institution in the eyes 
of careful lumbermen and buy- 
ers and.sellers of timber. 


A LACEY RE- 


PORT on a tract ts 


nowadays considered by 
ALL who have really investi- 
gated them to be the only really 
certain measure of timber values. 


Wise people,when 


in the market to sell or 
buy, consult us first. We 


are constantly in touch with 
the whole field. 


We can convince you. 


Send for booklet of 


“* Pointers.’’ 





CHICAGO 
1750: McCormick Bldg. 


SEATTLE 
1009 White Bldg. 


PORTLAND (ORE.) 
1310 Northwestern Bank Bldg. 


NEW ORLEANS 
1213 Whitney-Central Bldg. 
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t Fort Dearborn National Bank | 


Chicago, Illinois 
United States Depositary 








Capital - - $ 2,000,000 
Surplus & Profits 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 38,000,000 
OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM A. TILDEN, President. GEORGE H. WILSON, Cashier. 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. WM. W. LeGROS, Asst. Cash. 
J. FLETCHER FARRELL, Vice-Pres. CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash. 
HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Pres. WM. L. McKEE, Asst. Cash. 
JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. R. J. McKAY, Asst. Cash. 
MARCUS JACOBOWSKY, Vice-Pres, W.'E. McLALLEN, Asst. Cash. 

| HARRY LAWTON, Mér. Foreign Dept. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. E. H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 

NELSON N. LAMPERT,. Vice-Pres. _E. C. GLENNY, Secy and Trust Officer 

JOHN E. SHEA, Cashier STANLEY G. MILLER, Mgr. Bond Dept. 
F. LINCOLN JOHNSON, HERBERT C. ROER, 

Mér. of the Real Estate Dept. Manager Safe Deposit Vaults. 











\ Safe Deposit Vaults, Monroe and Clark Streets , 


George H. Burr & Co. 


——> Bankers <—~ 
Bonds 


We finance lumber companies by the 
outright purchase of timber bond is- 
sues and of straight six months notes. 





Commercial Paper 


Weare always glad to advise with you. 
as to the best and cheapest method of 
borrowin }. 

The Rookery, Chicago. 


120 Broadway, New York. 
Third Nat. Bank Blidg., St. Louis. 








qq Kohl Bldg., San Francisco. 
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Show Her You Mean Business 


Take it from us, young man, few girls of the right 
sort have the heart to turn down a man who is thought- 
ful enough to give her in the beginning her heart's de- 
sire—a home of her own. It’s the one thing that every 
woman wants for there her dreams of past years be 
come realities. 


Build a Home Now 


and start life in the right way—full of happiness and content- 
ment We have several books of the latest designed houses 
and bungalows Come in and select the one you like best and 
} let ds figure the cost for you complete, foundation and all. We 
| have ‘everything in building materia) you'll need. Come in any 
| day and we'll show you a plan shé’ll like 


(Name and Address) 


| Ads That Attract Attention and 
Talk Lumber Will Help Sales 


| 

| You lumber dealers who say advertising is 
an expense have not tried it out thoroughly 
and systematically; you have not changed 
your ads often enough, nor have you talked 
lumber in an interesting way. You can ad- 
vertise lumber in an attractive way through 
the columns of your daily newspaper, offer- 
ing timely suggestions as to the uses of 
various kinds of lumber. Our 


Illustrated Lumber Ads 


suggest the practical uses of lumber and 
you'll find they encourage the building of 
homes. Ask for our regular quarterly 
bulletin; just off the press. It’s full of sug- 
| gestions. Write now for your copy—it’s free. 











| American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
































ably will be taken at the semiannual meeting to be held 
here in August.’’ 





RESIGNS AS ASSOCIATION SECRETARY 


San FRANcIScO, May 20.—A. B. Wastell, who has done 
very effective work for several months as secretary of 
the California Redwood Association, will sever his .con- 
nection with the association on June 1. Mr. Wastell was 
secretary of the Hoo-Hoo House at the Panama Pacific 
International Exposition during 1915. 








TIE AND TIMBER ASSOCIATION PROMISES 
WELL 

Sr. Louris, Mo., May 23.—Among those most con- 
cerned, interest.is growing in the recent association 
effected by the tie and timber men, and their affiliation 
with the lumber exchange. Especially are good results 
expected to come from the systematization of the trade 
through the specification committee, consisting of nine 
of the leading men engaged in that trade in the South- 
west. Up to the present there has been no specification 
or inspection. The tie and timber trade has always 
been a sort of go-as-you-please contest. Each concern 
had its own method of specification and inspection. 
There was no standardization. This naturally led to 
confusion and loss. The tie men believe the recent 
organization will systematize the trade and remove many 
evils. All the important concerns in St. Louis, save 
one, have already joined the association, as well as many 
of the larger dealers and producers in the Southwest. 


May 27, 1916 
= 
The tie trade continues to report a supply wneruial to 


the demand, and the tie men nearly all belic: 
prices will continue on the upgrade. 

The finance committee, which is A. J. Gorg, js ox. 
pected to produce important reforms. Heretofove, the 
railroads in the purchase of ties took their own ¢:: 


that 


e f 
inspection and the money was forthcoming six soaln 
or so later. There was no fixed standard of insp<ction, 
Discounts were then put in for many ties which it wag 
claimed were less than six inches in thickness. The 


spike went through and thus soon became loose, The 
inspection committee, which is E. E. Stone, of the Bj 
Muddy Iron & Coal Company, is expected to remedy 
this. 





PACIFIC COAST LOGGERS ELECT OFFicERS 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 20.—The Pacifie Coast Lovverg? 
Association held its annual meeting in this city May 13, 
The report on logging conditions confirmed the former 
statements that the log supply was very short and that 
there is little likelihood of the output of the woods ex- 
ceeding mill requirements for several months, at least. 

An election of officers was held, with the following 
result: 

President—A. J. Morley, of the Saginaw Timber Company, 
Aberdeen, Wash. 

Secretary—A. W. Callow, of Carlson & Callow Company, 
Aberdeen, Wash. 

Treasurer—H. P. Blake, of the Washington Log Brokerage 
Company, Seattle. 


This was a reélection in Mr. Callow’s ease. 





WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 





West Coast to Send a Delegation to the National Annual — Forestry Congress Offers 
a Varied Program 





May 30—Southern Pine Association, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
Meeting of subscribers, 


May 31—Grand Rapids Lumbermen’s Association, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Annual meeting. 


May 31-June 1—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 


June 15, 16—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting. 


June 24—Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Memphis, 
Tenn. Semiannual meeting. 


June 26-28—Southern Pine Association, American Theater, St. 
Louis, Mo. School of Salesmanship. 


June 27-30—American Society for Testing Materials, Hotel 
Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual meeting. 


July 11-15—Southern Forestry Congress, Asheville, N. C. 


August 8-10—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting. 


August 23-25--National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
Belmont Hotel, New York, N. Y. Midsummer meeting. 


September 25-28—Carriage Builders’ National Association, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 


WEST COAST MONTHLY MEETING 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 20.—The next monthly meeting 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association will be 
held at the Hotel Portland, Portland, Ore., on the after- 
noon of May 26. This will be an important meeting, 
particularly as there will be a general discussion of the 
proposed new grading rules for west Coast lumber. 

So far as known now representatives of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association who will attend the annual 
meeting of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciatién, Chicago, May 31 to June 2 are A. L. McCaughey, 
McCaughey Mill Company, Seattle; W. C. Weeks, North 
Bend Lumber Company, North Bend, Wash.; Howard 8. 
Taylor, Page Lumber Company, Eagle Gorge, Wash.; 
Thorpe Babcock, secretary West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Seattle, Wash.; Maj. E. G. Griggs, Tacoma, 
Wash., former president of the National association; 
H. S. Mitchell, Wauna, Ore., Crossett-Western Lumber 
Company, and F. J. Shields, Hoquiam, Wash., North 
Western Lumber Company. 








ANNOUNCES PROGRAM OF SOUTHERN FORES- 
TRY CONGRESS 


ASHEVILLE, N.'C., May 20.—The forestry division of 
the North Carolina Geological and Economic Survey— 
Joseph Hyde Pratt, state geologist, and J. S. Holmes, 
State forester—announces that the program of the South- 
ern Forestry Congress, to be held here July 11-15, is 
assuming definite shape. Addresses and discussions of 
forestry problems that are of practical interest to the 
South will characterize the first, third and fourth days 
of the meeting, while the second and fifth days are to be 
devoted to forest excursions. ‘‘ Forestry and the Pub- 
lic,’’ the ‘‘Nation’s Interest in Forestry,’’ the ‘‘Rela- 
tion of the Timber Resources of the South to Agricul- 
ture,’’ the ‘‘ Forests of the South as the Nation’s Play- 
ground,’’ ‘‘Conservation in the Women’s Clubs’’ and 
similar subjects will occupy the opening day, and on 
the second an inspection trip through the Biltmore Forest 
Plantations will be made.* For the last twenty-five or 
thirty years planting has been carried on in this planta- 
tion, which is one of the most interesting demonstra- 
tions in practical forestry in the United States. 

Thursday the topic of general discussion will be 
‘¢Forest Fire Prevention.’’ In connection with the con- 
gress the Conference of Collaborators Under the Weeks 
Law will be held, so that experienced men from the east- 
ern States will take part in the discussions. Among the 
topics of the discussion will be: ‘‘What Forest Protec- 
tion Means to:the South’’; ‘‘Organization of State 
Protective Systems’’; ‘‘Organization of Private Protec- 
tive Associations in the South;’’ ‘‘What Forest Protec- 
tion Means to the Lumbermen, the Railroads, and Com- 


merce of the South.’’? Matters such as the ‘‘ Erosion 
Problem of the South and Its Relation to Forestry;’’ 
the ‘‘Woodlot Problem of the South,’’ and the ‘‘South- 
ern Pineries, Their Possibilities in the Future’’ will 
characterize Friday’s proceedings. These are all live 
problems and information of permanent value in the 
development of the South will be brought out. 

For Saturday an automobile trip through the Pisgah 
national forest has been planned to inspect the lumber- 
ing now being done under Federal control and see the 
natural regeneration of the forest after lumbering 
where fire has been kept out. This trip will be through 
some of the wildest and most beautiful country in 
the southern Appalachians. : 

Although no date has yet been assigned to it, a third 
trip will be taken by many delegates over the logging 
railroad of Perley & Crockett, of Black Mountain, who 
will run observation cars each day to Mount Mitchell, the 
highest peak East of the Rockies. The scenery is beau- 
tiful and the lessons to be learned in forest manage- 
ment and in lumbering are many and plain. Among 
the organizations taking part in this congress are the 
Association of Eastern Foresters, the Weeks Law Co- 
operative Forest Fire Conference, the North Carolina 
Forestry Association and the proposed Association of 
Southern Foresters, and other lumbering and forestry 
organizations may hold their summer meetings in con- 
nection with this congress. 





LUMBERMAN TO ATTEND AD MEETING 


Kansas Crty, Mo., May 23.—Such great interest is 
shown by members of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association in Secretary Moorehead’s work for more and 
better lumber advertising that it has been decided to 
send a representative of the association to the meeting 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs to be held in Phila- 
delphia June 25 to 30. 

L. R. Putman, of Fayetteville, Ark., who has been 
taking an especially active interest in the: association’s 
publicity work, has been chosen to make the trip. Mr. 
Putman is one of the directors of the association and 
is recognized as a ‘‘live wire’’ in all work for the pro- 
motion of the welfare of the lumbermen. This is the 
first time the Southwestern will be represented at a 
session of the Associated Advertising Clubs. 





ARRANGING FOR ANNUAL DINNER 

ASHEVILLE, N. C., May 22.—Secretary George L. For- 
ester, of the Western Carolina Lumber & Timber Associa- 
tion, is busy making arrangements for the annual dinner 
of that organization, which will be held next Saturday 
night at the Battery Park Hotel in this city. Invitations 
have been sent to all the members of the association and 
to a number of distinguished lumber- and timbermen 
outside the association, in North and South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Virginia, and to several notable Pennsy!- 
vanians who are at present-in this section. There have 
been considerable changes in the methods of handling 
lumber in recent months, and numerous changes have 
taken place in the shipping of lumber, so that it 15 
expected that every member of the association will be 
present Saturday night, as questions of vital interest 
to all the lumbermen of the State and of the South will 
be considered. President W. O. Riddick, of the Western 
Carolina Lumber & Timber Association, will preside at 
the meeting. 





THE Boston Elevated Railroad will build a creosoting 
plant at Boston to treat ties and other timber materi?! 
before going into structural work, as a preservative 
measure. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 


NINE O’CLOCK IN THE LUMBER BUSINESS 


Now that there is going to be a grand chance to study selling lumber at 
the symposium at St. Louis June 26, 27 and 28, under the general direction, 
we hope, of that sterling young schoolmaster, Harry Kendall, of Texas, we 
arise to remark that long before this we observed that, while there were 
schools and schools of salesmen in the lumber business, there were no schools 
of salesmanship. Mr. Kendall appears, therefore, about to supply us with 
a |. ft. w., Which is brief for ‘‘long felt want.’’ 

Far be it from us to knock our own glorious profession of peddling 
boards; but it does seem true that, in talking about salesmanship as it is or 
ought to be practiced in the best manufacturing families, the lumber industry 
has indulged in more glittering generalities and fewer facts than almost any 
other business enterprise. If a concern wants to sell cash registers, it 
hales a lot of young men in to the home office, sets them in a row with 
their noses pointed up at a blackboard, and tells them how a cash register 
is made, why it is the best little old cash register in the world, and how to 
sell the register to keep track of the cash, and thereby get the cash that is 
about to be registered. Or if it is cement, or life insurance, or a patent 
potato parer, it is the same thing. 

But lumber? Nothing of the kind. The young man always has been 
called into the office, handed a price-list and an expense account, with the 
admonition to keep one up and the other down as much as possible, but on 
no aecount to lose a sale, and told to leave that night for Kansas or New 
Jersey, and may the Lord have mercy on your soul. And that young man 
set out that night, with the expense account firmly clutched in one hand and 
the price-list in the other, and inside of twenty-four hours found himself 
plump up against a factory buyer who had been quoted $2 low the day before 
on a certain material, when he could have bought something else that would 
have served the purpose better, for $2 less than that, if the young man 
who came along last had only known about it, and been able to put the 
buyer wise. The consequence was that the buyer bought from the salesman 
who was there the day before and lost $2 a thousand, the second salesman 
lost a sale, and heavens knows how much the first salesman lost. 

It is all very well to pump a salesman full of psychology, and it won’t 
hurt him a bit as long as he doesn’t know what it means. There is a whole 
lot in the power of suggestion—but the salesman has to have something 
to suggest. A man can’t make passes and sell ceiling. He can’t throw a 
customer into a trance and make him sign on the dotted line while in a 
cataleptic state. Svengali may have been able to make Trilby sing, but we 
seriously doubt whether he could have made a grouchy buyer take a car of 
something he didn’t want. 

But salesmanship isn’t designed to make a man take something he 
doesn’t want, either. There isn’t much profit in that in the long run. The 
thing is not to sell him something he doesn’t want but to know exactly 
what he does want—which, by the way, he may not always know himself— 
and then not to tell him that he doesn’t know what he wants, but instead 
to make him want it. That is salesmanship. 

_ Salesmanship has been talked enough so that most men are familiar with 

its pyschological principles. But what most salesmen, among the schools 

of salesmen, lack isn’t psychological principles but facts. We have been 
taking post graduate work when we have never peeked into a primer. 

Now, we don’t like to admit that we are in the primer class, but some of 
us are. There are a lot of us quoting lumber on the road who might better 
be quoting Shakespeare, so far as making a sale is concerned. Because that 
is all we do. We don’t know how to call attention to the terms of sale, or 
how to make them do what the flypaper did when Sister’s beau sat down 
on it. We don’t know how to convey the idea that the terms of sale are a 
part of the deal and are expected to be as fixed as the well known statutes 
of the Medes and the Persians. There are just about a dozen angles of the 
selling of a bill of lumber that we have never considered scientifically or at 
all. We have depended on the inspiration of the moment to get us through 
and the conscience of the buyer to protect our house. , 

We have never got outside of our job and walked all around it and 
looked at it from every side and found all the leaks in it through which 
profits or sales are always running away like water trickling through the 
grass, and sprouting trouble as they run. That, we take it, is what the 
St. Louis meeting is aimed to do—to circumnavigate the lumber-selling job 
and see where we have been leaky. 

Here’s hoping we have got past the value-of-a-pleasant-smile and the 
need-of-a-clean-collar stage of teaching salesmanship, and the psychology and 
power-of-suggestion stage, which ought to be the last stage instead of the 
first, and are now ready to take down the primer and wash off the black- 
board and start in where we ought to start in—with the special problems 
of our special business. Here’s hoping we are ready to go to school at 
last ; and, if we were some folks, we would go to that school whether we 
sol’ yellow pine or juniper, and whether the boss paid dues or not. - For, 











it seems, as per the announcement of Rev. Harry Kendall, salvation is 
Tree; and there are a whole lot of us selling boards, or 

bos ing other peopleselling them, who need to be saved 

nent soon. 


‘cW YorK City, May 9. 





THE. BUM CAMPER 


_~ hese forest regulations that you find wherever you are 
“re putting camping on the blink and spoiling sport 
that’s what I think. The fun you used to have you 

muss. They tell you that, they tell you this, they tell 
ou how to build a fire and other fol-de-rols require— 
_S got so bad now, pretty near, the man who wants to 

“soot a deer must study law about a year. 

. The woods had ought to be as free as sailing on the 
vpen sea, For, if you’ve got your time to waste to see 
our camp is rightly placed, and have a ranger watching 
bese and telling you what you can do, you might as well 

Whe saved your kale and stayed at home in town, or jail. 

‘Hen summer outings are your wish and you go up in 

a Mich., it isn’t law you: want, but fish! 

. Rng @ kick on smoking on the tramp, they’d like to 

oa yA think a camp was in a parlor, not the woods, 

a retnggl million dollar goods. A camper maybe now 

an pr sagpiltens start the timber blazing when he doesn’t 

tt eh 1s campfire out—but what is all the yell about? If 

* should burn a mile or so of timber, he will always know 

some other place next year to go. 
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“They tell you how to build a fire” 


THE PORTRAIT GALLERY.— 





R. M. HALLOWELL, ELIZABETH, LA. 


‘‘The grand old man of Calcasieu,’’ 
The sobriquet they’ve given you. 
But there are younger men, I’m told, 
That you could easily call old. 





ANIMALS 


The woods are full of animals, 
Of that there is no doubt, 
Besides the kind 
That you will find 
With fur and hoof and snout. 
The ‘‘alligator’’ Canada 
In summer roams about, 
On lake and land 
It takes a hand 
In getting timber out. 


Out west they have the ‘‘donkey’’ 
there, 
A very handy rig; 
* And there’s the ‘‘dog’’ 
And there’s the ‘‘hog,’’ 
All paying profits big. 
But there’s another animal, 
And, when you see it, dig! 
*Twill pull your leg 
And make you beg— 
And that’s the old ‘blind pig.’’ 





FORTUNE 


A block of sunshine on the floor, 
An easy chair to sit and think, 
A red rose peeping through the door, 

The echo of a bob-o-link— 
And yet some people eall me poor. 


Another labors in a ditch 
Between high buildings all shut in, 
Where ev’ry sound is out of pitch 
And ev’ry red rose soiled with sin— 
And yet some people call him rich. 





We Thought We Would Shame Them 
Into It 
(Special telegram to the L. P.) 

BROOKLYN, N. Y., May 22.—I object 
to your slur on the New York Giants 
on page 55 this week’s issue. Eleven 
straight victories convince us we have 
a regular team and the percentage col- 
umn shows up a little better than the 
Cubs. Stick to poetry—your baseball 
stuff is stale. M. Hospan. 
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54,000,000 FEET 


National Forest Timber 
For Sale 


Location and Amount: All the merchantable 
- dead timber standing or down and all the 
live timber marked or designated for cutting 
on an area embracing about 3,040 acres in 
Township 51 N., R. 1 E,, B. M., Leiberg 
Creek watershed, Coeur d’Alene National 
Forest, Idaho, estimated to be 54,000,000 
feet B. M., more or less, of western white 
pine, larch, Douglas fir, white fir, hemlock, 
red cedar and Engelmann spruce timber. Ap- 
proximately 65 per cent western white pine. 


Stumpage Prices: Lowest rates considered, 
$3.00 per M for western white pine, $1.50 per 
M for dead white pine, $1.00 per M for 
Engelmann spruce, and $0.50 per M for all 
other species. 


Deposit: With bid $5,000, to apply on purchase 
price if bid is accepted, or refunded if re- 
jected. Ten per cent may be retained as 
forfeit if the contract and bond are not 
executed within the required time. 


Final Date for Bids: Sealed bids will be re- 
ceived by the District Forester, Missoula, 
Montana, up to and including June 30, 1916. 
The right to reject any and all bids is re- 
served. Before bids are submitted full infor- 
mation concerning the character of the tim- 
ber; conditions of sale, deposits, and the sub- 
mission of bids should be obtained from the 
District Forester, Missoula, Montana, or the 
Forest Supervisor, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 











Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries. 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business | 
need the protection? | 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 
—SSSS—_—_— SS >~D_= 








Large or 


Oregon Timber smi Tracts 


For Operating or for Investment. 


EARL PARSONS, Eugene, Oregon 
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TIMBER ESTIMATORS 








J. R. HULBERT, Pres. A. G. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 


Coast Timber Estimating Co. 
Reliable Estimates of Timber, Contour Maps, 
Surveys, Logging Plans, etc. 
Correspondence Solicited. References Given. 


1107 Spalding Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 














° ° By Modern Methods 
Mowure Standing Timber ” cftstimatins. 
NO GUESS WORK 
Timber Lands For Sale. 
PRESTON & KENT, - Forest Engineers 


606 Commercial Place, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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A Bargain 
On Equipment 


you'll be glad you investigated if 
you can use any of the following: 


© 
En & 17%’’ x 18’ L. H. Heavy Duty 
gin Buckeye Engine. 
Band Sa R’ht Hand. Cap.8’’ to20’’. 
Samuel C. Rogers & Co. 


Sharpeners Band Resaw Sharpener, 


Capacity 3°’ to 6’ 





No. 1 Baldwin, Tuthill and 
Bolton Band SawSharpener, 





a 
Brazing Brazing Clamp Mounted on 
Cl frame; will braze saws to 
amp 


11’’ wide. 
I Machine and Bolter 
t 4 Saw Lath Machine and 3 sets of Saws, 
ema 1 Single Saw Lath Bolter. 


Locomotive Fas Stack 


ONE Radley and Hunter Locomotive Stack (manu- 
factured by the Lima Locomotive Corporation) Spark 
Proof Stack, new, never used. Eliminates all danger 
of setting fires from sparks. 


Pile Driver Pile Driver Hammer 27” 


wide, 13’’ deep, 48’’ long. 
H a m m & r One Follower Hammer 23’? 
dia. x 14’’ long. 


We will be pleased to send full description and prices 
on any of the above machinery, and name low prices. 








‘John S. Owen Lumber Co., Owen, Wis. 
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Fence Posts! 


\ 
The Century “T” Steel Drive are rigid.*' | 
Made of heavy highcarbon“T’’steel like 
illustration; strongest known shape in 
il steel—means a fence for life. Means 
strength, durability and economy. We 
iil are the originators of the Century “T”’ 
2 Steel Post. 


There Are No Substitutes} 


Write FUNK BROS. MFG. CO. 
Chicago Heights, Ill. 











Fireplace Material 
No. 16 


Dome 
Damper 





This new style damper is 
only one of many articles we make for 
fireplaces. 


Numerous lumber dealers sell such items 
as dome dampers, ash trap doors, cleanout 
doors, etc. to contractors. WHY DON’T 
YOU > 


Send coupon today and get our Catalog 
1550 showing dome dampers, ash trap 

doors, cleanout doors, chimney thimbles, 
» fire baskets, andirons, fire sets, screens, 
5 oy spark guards, gas logs and door knock- 
%”@™. ers. You can make a good profit 
% & EEN. selli fi 

Mey Q % *« Selling our hxtures. 





eo %, © We Also Make 

“ey, : % Ss Builders’ hardware, wind mills, 
te oe 4 feed mills, ensilage cutters and 

7%, Q 


‘SG & gasoline engines, 


SSO SY Stover. 8g Co 


FREEPORT, ILL. 
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SOUTHERN AND WESTERN HOO-HOO ARE ACTIVE 





New Orleans Cats Initiate Seven Kittens — Hotels to Allow Discounts to Members — 
Vicegerent Plans Concatenation at Orange, Tex. 





NEW ORLEANS HOO-HOO CONCATENATE 

New ORLEANS, La., May 22.—New Orleans Hoo-Hoo, 
aided and abetted by some of their nearby brethren, 
pulled off a concatenation at the Grunewald Hotel last 
Saturday night that displayed the old-time enthusiasm. 
Two of the Order’s supreme officers, Snark of the Uni- 
verse Julius Seidel and Scrivenoter Tennant, both of 
St. Louis, attended. Seven kittens underwent the mys- 
terious initiatory process that transformed them into 
full grown felines of brunette persuasion. 

The doings were staged in the convention hall on 
the twelfth floor of the Grunewald, with upward of 
100 Hoo-Hoo in attendance. Prior to the opening of 
the session on the roof, Snark Seidel delivered a highly 
interesting talk on the present and future of Hoo-Hoo, 
and Serivenoter Tennant discoursed on the Order’s past. 
Then followed the roof session and the transformation 
above mentioned, with the following enacting the role 
of transformees: William P. Petrie, A. G. T. Moore, 
John J. Vitter, J. R. Owens, H. S. Riecke, B. D. Ilgen- 
fritz and Ed. G. LeLaurin. This was the batting order: 
Snark, Julius Seidel; Senior Hoo-Hoo, E. D. Tennant; 
Junior Hoo-Hoo, Max Sondheimer; Bojum, James Boyd; 
Serivenoter, James P. Freret; Jobberwock, F. P. Hogue; 
Custocatian, A. P. Lorens; Arcanoper, E. H. Michel; 
Gurdon, Gaston Saux. 

Following the concatenation a Bohemian supper was 
served. By way of entertainment features several vaude- 
ville artists supplied by a local booking agency put on 
catchy ‘‘stunts’’ and a negro quartet sang the old- 
time melodies, varying its musical performances with 
genuine buck dancing. The concatenation, the first held 
here since the appointment of James P. Freret as Vice- 
gerent, was voted a huge success. 





HOTELS DISCOUNT TO HOO-HOO 

The current Hoo-Hoo Bulletin makes the announce- 
ment that arrangements are being made with hotels in 
leading cities throughout the country for a discount of 
10 percent to members of Hoo-Hoo upon presentation of 
the current year’s membership card. A list of eighteen 
such hotels is given in that issue with the announce- 
ment that it will be materially enlarged by the time the 
next quarterly issue of the Bulletin appears. 


LPAI 


PLANS A BIG HOO-HOO REVIVAL 


ORANGE, TEX., May 22.—A meeting of a number of 
Hoo-Hoo of this city and section, held last Tuesday 
evening, resulted in plans to hold a concatenation in 
Orange, June 17. Vicegerent Snark J. W. Sherwood 
is laying plans for a big and successful meeting. Spe- 
cial and urgent invitations have been sent to Snark of 
the Universe Seidel and Supreme Scrivenoter Tennant, 
urging their presence in Orange at the time of the meet- 
ing. About two hundred invitations are being mailed 
to all of the ‘‘Cats’’ throughout the southwestern sec- 
tion. Many Hoo-Hoo who have fallen in arrears are 
preparing for reinstatement and the affair bids well to 
be a revival of the organization in this section. Pros- 
pects are for a good-sized group of kittens and the 
‘*Old Toms’’ are licking their chops in contemplation 
of the feast that is in store for them. 





CALIFORNIA HOO-HOO CONCATENATE 


Notable Concatenation Held at San Francisco—Vice- 
gerent Snark Starts Things Going Auspiciously 


San FrAnNcisco, Cau., May 20.—The first concatenation 
held by Frank Paramino, Vicegerent Snark of Hoo-Hoo 
for the central district of California which took place 
this evening, was typical of the renaissance of the Con- 
eatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo throughout the country. 
The principal officials of ‘Hoo-Hoo located here have 
been greatly encouraged by the reports coming from St: 
Louis and elsewhere as to the good effects of the business- 
like administration of affairs under the administration 
of Messrs. Seidell and Tennant, and-they-made prepara- 
tions to show class. The concatenation was held in the 
elegant rooms of the San Francisco Commercial Club. 

The dinner, which preceded the initiatory ceremonies 
of the concatenation, was served in the magnificent din- 
ing room of the club. The old cats and the kittens sat 
down together at a score of tables decorated with a 
profusion of California flowers. After the Hoo-Hoo 
yell had been given, Snark Paramino made some introduc- 
tory remarks and then read several telegrams, which had 
just been received from Hoo-Hoo gathered in concatena- 
tions in other States, in response to wires sent earlier 
to them from San Francisco. 

Vicegerent Snark Paramino expressed his pleasure at 
meeting so many enthusiastic Hoo-Hoo and referred to 
the great uplift that the order has experienced since 
the San Franciseo Annual in 1915 under the successful 
management of Brothers Seidell and Tennant. In con- 
clusion he said: ‘‘Don’t lose sight of the fact that we 
shall hold another concatenation this year and probably 
two.’’ 

The Snark then called upon Supreme Junior Hoo-Hoo 
Junius H. Browne, of the Pacific Lumber Company, who 
responded with a spirited talk. He stated that in the 
course of several trips he had made through California 
for the purpose of stirring up more interest in Hoo-Hoo 





he had found that the order was growing everywhere 
except in the south, where a concatenation had not been 
held during the last three years. He said a concateng. 
tion would be held in Eureka sometime during the sum. 
mer and that others were projected in the central part of 
the State. 

Former Supreme Bojum R. A. Hiscox made a witty 
talk and threw some ‘‘loaded’’ bouquets at Messrs, 
Paramino and Trower. Past Snark of the Universe 
Frank W. Trower gave an optimistic talk, calling atten. 
tion to the way that Hoo-Hoo had persisted, despite the 
many difficulties it had passed through, and concluded 
that there must be a vital spark in the order, some- 
where, that enabled it to overcome its troubles. 

The Vicegerent Snark told a new Italian story and then 
called upon Supreme Bojum Rod Hendrickson, who made 
a hit with a monologue in German dialect. George W, 
Cornwall, of Portland, followed with an encouraging 
talk upon the steady growth of Hoo-Hoo sentiment 
throughout the Northwest and in British Columbia and 
showed how the order can draw the lumbermen together 
in more harmonious relations. A. B. Wastell, who acted 
as secretary of the Lumbermen’s Building and House 
of Hoo-Hoo at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, made an 
eloquent speech on the subject of ‘‘Loyalty to Each 
Other,’’ in which he advocated displaying a brotherly 
feeling in the business world as well as at the concatena- 
tions of Hoo-Hoo. 

At the request of the Snark, Alexander Russell told 
about the rebuilding of the House of Hoo-Hoo, which has 
been removed from the exposition grounds and is being 
reérected at Monte Vista on the Peninsula, thirty miles 
south of San Francisco. At this beautiful site the build- 
ing will be restored to its original appearance and used 





FRANK PARAMINO, SAN FRANCISCO ; 
Vicegerent Snark of Hoo-Hoo 


by the Board of Trade of the new town. Brother Rus- 
sell, whose Hoo-Hoo number is 5863, invited all San 
Francisco Hoo-Hoo to attend the dedication of the 
House, in about two months. The invitation was ac- 
cepted, and it is probable that a concatenation will be 
held in this building at some future time. . 

The initiation was held inthe lounging room, adjoin- 
ing the dining room, at the conclusion of the speaking. 
Junior Hoo-Hoo A. B. Wastell distinguished himself in 
the initiatory work, and Snark Paramino received many 
congratulations. 

The officers for the concatenation were as -follows: 

Vicegerent Snark—Frank Paramino. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—George W. Cornwall. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—A. B. Wastell. 

Jabberwock—Robert MacArthur. 

Arcanoper—J. Smilie. 

Custocatian—Ross P. Buell. 

Gurdon—Charles Rose. 

Bojum—Jere Casey. 

Scrivenoter—F. S. Hamlin: 

The ‘‘kittens’’ initiated were as follows: 

Frank Dick Beal, sales engineer creosoting department, 
Charles R. McCormick & Co., San Francisco. 


John Wiley Rutherdale, salesman, Union Lumber Col 
pany, San Francisco. 


Thomas Patrick Hogan, assistant manager Hogan Lumber 
Company, Oakland: - - 

William Haydock Fillmore, manager Elmhurst Branch, 
Hogan Lumber Company, Oakland. 

Walter Degan, seeretary L. P. Degan Belting Company, 


San Francisco. 





TO PUT BEND ON HOO-HOO MAP 

Benp, Ore., May 20.—Plans are under way ior 4 
splendid Hoo-Hoo concatenation at Bend, Ore., the me- 
tropolis of the new pine lumber manufacturing district 
of central Oregon. This will still further place Bend and 
the Deschutes pine regions of eastern Oregon on the 
lumber map of the country and accentuate its impor 
tance as a lumber producing center. 

Plans for the concatenation are being worked up by 
Fred D. Becker, of Bend, who is in the retail sales de- 
partment of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Company. He 
was secretary of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association 
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Seattle for a number of years, and is an old and 
iene Hoo-Hoo worker. He plans to hold the con- 
eatenation some time early in June, and he expects a 
class of about 35 kittens. There are several Hoo-Hoo 
already in Bend, connected with either the Shevlin- 


Hixon Company or with the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Com- 
pany, the two big lumber manufacturing plants there, 
and they are aiding Mr. Becker. It is expected that a 
delegation of Hoo-Hoo from Seattle and Portland will 
attend the concatenation. 





- LUMBERMEN ACTIVE IN BUSINESS AND PLEASURE 





Nashville (Tenn.) Club Discusses Proposed Changes in Hardwood Association’s Grading 
Rules—Detroiters to Celebrate Opening of Permanent Lumber Exhibit 





DISCUSS PROPOSED RULE CHANGES 


NASHVILLE, TENN., May 23.—Discussion at the regular 
oa meetings of ag Nashville Lumbermen’s: Club 
centered once more about’ the proposed changes in the 
grading rules of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation. Discussion was precipitated through the read- 
ino of a communication from William C. Schrieber and 
F. B. MeMullen, chairmen of divisions ‘‘B’’ and ——" 
respectively, of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. 

In this letter the local club was urged to place itself 
on record as opposing any changes, but this the club 
declined to do. The secretary, however, was instructed 
to inform the Chicago club that members of the Nash- 
ville club at the Chicago convention were almost certain 

7 against any changes. 

* poate. of the ees calcein’ that President Willis 
Farris, of the Farris Hardwood Lumber Company; 
Hamilton Love, of Love, Boyd & Co.; A. B. Ransom and 
McEwen Ransom, of the John B. Ransom Lumber Com- 
pany; Charles E, Hunt and T. A. Washington, of Hunt, 
Washington & Smith, would attend the national meeting 
in Chicago. 


COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE PACKING 
REQUIREMENTS 


EVANSVILLE, IND., May 27.—At a special meeting of 
the Evansville Furniture Manufacturers’ Association held 
on Thursday of last week, a committee was appointed 
to investigate uniform packing requirements, a move- 
ment inaugurated by the railroads of the United States. 
Under existing conditions some railroads accept freight 
in less than carload lots when it is packed in certain 
forms, while the rules of other railroads prevent the 
acceptance of the same freight. The following were 
named on the committee: Charles F. Diekman, J. F. 
Risse, M. C. Kerr, Oscar A. Klamer, H. H. Schu, Charles 
M. Frisse and John H. Rohsenberger. 








WILL PUT PROPOSED RULES TO TEST 


MempuHis, TENN., May 23.—At the regular semi- 
monthly meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, 
held at the Hotel Gayoso May 20, there was a great 
deal of discussion of the proposed changes in the in- 
spection and grading rules of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association. The members showed unusual 
interest in this subject, but, while a great deal was 
said, it was decided that the club as a body would take 
no action whatever in regard thereto, leaving each 
member to vote as he pleases when the matter comes 
up for final consideration at the annual of the asso- 
ciation. 

Roy H. Martin, of Nickey Bros. (Inc.), said that he 
would conduct a test at the Nickey plant of the old 
and new rules to verify the results obtainable under 
each set. He said that this would be made during 
this week and he invited all members of the club in- 
terested therein to attend the test to see just how 
the changes affecting the inspection and grading of 
lumber would result. In view of the fact that this 
test is being conducted here and that it is open to all 
members, it is regarded as highly probable that the 
results attained will have a more or less important 
bearing upon the attitude of members of the club 
toward the proposed changes. 

George C. Ehemann was elected successor to J. V. 
Rush as director for the lumbermen’s club in the 
Business Men’s Club, Chamber of Commerce. The 
former organization is closely affiliated with the latter 
and has one director therein each year. Mr. Ehemann 
is chairman of the river and rail committee of the 
lumbermen’s club and has been quite active for years 
in the affairs of that organization, having served one 
year as president and several years as secretary. 





BANQUET TO CELEBRATE OPENING OF EXHIBIT 


DETROIT, MicH., May 23.—Members of the Detroit 
Lumber Board of Trade held a special meeting in the 
board of commerce rooms Tuesday noon, May 24, to 
consider the holding of a banquet to celebrate the 
inaugural of their new permanent exhibit of lumber 
materials in the Detroit Builders & Traders’ Exchange, 
wich will open on the entire fourth floor of the Penob- 
scot Building, Thursday, June 1. 

_ Although a quorum was not present so shat no definite 
action could be taken, Christian H. Hecker, one of the 
officials of the Lumber Board of Trade, said he be- 
ae ed the banquet would be held at the time of the 
i.e of the exhibit. The opening has been delayed 
pen _—— owing to delays in getting exhibits here 
Th Baile them arranged in suitable positions. 
Pip a uilders & Traders’ Exchange on Thursday made 
; fe 1¢ announcement of the official opening, the re- 
Thee ion to the public being from 11 a. m. until 10 p. m. 
hres be floral decorations and music and light 
aii hments will be served. Ladies are especially in- 
im the public announcements to attend, as it is 


reasoned that they wield a large influence in the selec- 
tion of materials: for homebuilding. 

Two orchestras will be in attendance at the open- 
ing, while souvenirs will be given to the ladies. A re- 
ception committee, composed of the officers of the 
exchange, the tenants of the private offices in the ex- 
change, and the exhibitors, assisted by the wives and 
daughters of the members, will meet the visitors at the 
opening and show them the merits and advantages of 
the exhibits. : 

The exposition of building materials will be a perma- 
nent one and will be open every day in the year except 
Sundays and holidays from 8 a. m. to 5:30 p. m. In 
connection therewith will be maintained an exhaustive 
catalog filing system, which will include the catalog of 
every concern in the country making anything relat- 
ing to the building industry. This feature is being 
maintained for the benefit of the public. 

The most interesting feature of the exhibit, as far 
as the lumber interests are concerned, is naturally the 
exhibit to be maintained permanently by the Detroit 
Lumber Board of Trade. This exhibit contains several 
small model houses constructed entirely of wood, elec- 
trically lighted with tiny incandescent bulbs and set 
off with miniature lawns and streets. 

The lumber exhibit is easily the most attractive in 
the entire exchange. It contains samples of all kinds 
of lumber, which samples were secured through the 
assistance of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. The uses of these different woods will 
be explained by competent experts. The Lumber Board 
of Trade expects to have a permanent secretary in 
charge of the exhibit later on. No lumber manufac- 
turer’s or dealer’s name is displayed in the exhibit, 
although several Detroit lumber concerns have their 
own personal exhibits in other parts of the exchange. 





PHILADELPHIA GOLFERS BEGIN PLAY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., May 22.—The May tournament 
and meeting of the Philadelphia Lumbermen’s Golf 
Club was held last Friday at the Spring Haven Country 
Club, in Delaware County. There was a high wind and 
the temperature was low, but twenty-four players turned 
out at the invitation of Joseph P. Comegys, who was the 
host of the occasion. Fifteen members and two guests 
attended the dinner and meeting, at which some one 
jokingly announced that the president’s prize for this 
year would be 100 feet of North Carolina culls, to which 
President Eli B. Hallowell answered with a noncom- 
mittal smile. It was announced that first low net prize 
for the day had been won by William Henry Smedley, 
with 71, second by Eugene W. Fry, with 72, and third 
by J. W. Turnbull, with 73. William Henry Smedley 
and J. Elmer Troth are leading in points for the presi- 
dent’s prize. Although not decided yet, the June meet 
will probably be at Merion or Bala clubs. 

The players in the May tournament, with their gross 
and net scores were: Eli B. Hallowell, 120—30—90; 
Harry Humphreys, 105—28—77; J. Elmer Troth, 94— 
18—76; William Horace Smedley, 87—7—80; J. B. Mc- 
Farland, jr., 89—11—78; J. W. Turnbull, 91—18—73; 
F. A. Benson, 111—30—81; E. D. Swenk, 127—36—91; 
Horace G. Hazard, 123—36—87; J. A. Finley, 111— 
25—86; W. T. Betts, 120—34—86; Joseph P. Comegys, 
122—31—91; H. W. Allen, 107—28—79; George F. 
Craig, 121—36—85; Irving A. Collins, 119—36—83; 
David Baird, jr., 116—25—91; Harry G. Parker, 122— 
36—86; B. 8. Gill, 110—30—80; J. Anderson Ross, 
98—18—80; William H. Smedley, 107—36—71; Eugene 
W. Fry, 96—24—72; Frank Buck, 102—21—81; Horace 
A. Reeves, jr., 104—25—79; M. G. Wright, no card. 





ST. LOUIS MEN PICNIC 

St. Louis, Mo., May 23.—The Retail Yellow Pine 
Association, known as Division A of the Lumbermen’s 
Exchange, held its regular annual picnic and round-up 
at Cedar Crest out on the Meremee on Thursday, May 
25. O. A. Pier, secretary of the St. Louis Lumbermen’s 
Exchange, was given full charge, and that was sufficient 
assurance to a great many people. Mr. Pier arranged 


the picnic and pulled it off to the satisfaction of every- 
body concerned. 





DETROIT EXCHANGE TO HOLD OUTING 

Detroit, Micu., May 23.—The Builders & Traders’ 
Exchange'of Detroit, of which many Detroit lumbermen 
are members, will hold its annual outing this year at 
Put-in-Bay, Wednesday, June 28. This is the first trip 
of the exchange in several years, such outings having 
been annuled for various reasons during that time. The 
opening of the permanent exchange and the taking of 
larger quarters in the Penobscot Building, however, have 
renewed interest in the association, and things are now 
on the hum. The usual games and contests at the Bay 
this year will not be held, entertainments on the boat 
going and coming taking their places. The date is just 
after the closing of school so that the members will be 
able to take their wives and children with them. 
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Durability and Dollars 


When your rope breaks, your work 
stops; therefore, lack of durability 
means a loss of dollars. 





RE ROPE 


Strand Wire Rope 


Owl 


The Original Colored 


is wear-resisting at every point; as 
a consequence, it is especially econ- 
omical on log loaders, skidders and 
other logging equipment, because 
on such work the strain on the rope 
is usually limited only by the power 


of the engine. Write for catalog. 
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A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 
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in the estimation of your prospective customer, is what you gain 
by sending in a perfectly smooth edged 


Peerless Book-Form Business Card 
How you can detach a card bound in book form and have no 
possible indication of its having been detached may possess 


some elements of mystery to you, but our patented process 
makes it possible and perfect. 












Send for Sample Tab and see for yourself pore 
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TEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH.PA. 


6.K.HARRIS 
GALES AGENT 






FISHER BUILOING 
CHICASO 


The JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
Engravers Plate Printers Die Embossers 
a. -63 East Adams Street, CHICAGO 
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TO one who has spent any part of his life 
in the forests, a library without the 
poems of Douglas Malloch must ever be 
incomplete.—National Magazine. 


“THE Woops,” just published, contains 
the best work of “the lumberman poet,” 
including “Today,” just now America’s 
most widely quoted poem. 


“In Forest Lanp” has a hundred poems 
that have delighted thousands. It is in 
its third edition. 


No lumberman’s library is complete with- 
out one or both of these volumes. “The 
Woods” will be sent postpaid for $1 or 
“In Forest Land” for $1.25 by the pub- 
lisher, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 
S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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Watson - Christensen Lumber Co.. 
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C. F. Liebke Hardwood 
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In Business More Than Half a Century 
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LUMBER TRANSPORTATION 


(Concluded from Page 43.) 


involving lumber rates from the Southeast as well as the 
probable equalizing of pine and hardwood rates. 

In this connection the commission takes the ground 
that complainants in the instant case concede that there 
is no conerete reason that justifies a difference in rates 
on the two classes of lumber by urging that the 
pine and eypress rates be reduced to the level of. the 
hardwood rates. The railroads make the same concession, 
but contend that the hardwood rates should be raised 
to the level of the pine and cypress rates. 

With the exceptions noted in the opinion, the commis- 
sion finds that the present rates on lumber in carloads 
to Memphis from all stations in Arkansas and Louisiana 
on the lines of the defendants are just and reasonable. 
The opinion says in part: 

The complainant’s evidence relating to the rates from the 
southwestern yellow pine blanket shows that certain of 
these rates should be readjusted. As noted in the Sawyer 
& Austin lumber case shipments from Pine Bluff to Memphis 
move through Little Rock and Baldknob, Ark. The present 
rate of 14 cents on pine lumber from all stations on the 
Iron Mountain between Pine Bluff and Little Rock violates 
the long- and short-haul rule of the fourth section. We find 
this rate to be unlawful and will enter order requiring the 
maintenance of a rate which does not exceed that contempo- 
raneously in effect from Pine Bluff to Memphis. 

The rate to Memphis from stations on the Texas & Pacific 
Railway, Fouke, Ark., to Morley, La., inclusive, is 16 cents. 
Irom the other stations on that line the rate to Memphis is 
14 cents. The Texas’ & Pacific was not represented at the 
hearing and the record affords no explanation of this de- 
parture from the blanket adjustment observed by other lines 
in the same territory, and which the Texas & Pacific itself 
observes to Cairo and St. Louis and also to Memphis with 
the exception noted. We are of opinion and find that the 
16-cent rate is unreasonable to the extent that it exceeds 14 
cents, 

Complaint further shows that the difference in north- 
bound rates from certain southeastern points to Memphis 
and Cairo on all classes and on various commodities, includ- 
ing lumber, is 4 cents, but it is apparent that a recognized 
and general differential basis of 4 cents as between Memphis 
and Cairo does not exist except on southbound traffic to 
southeastern territory. The facts of record in this proceed- 
ing afford no basis for a finding that rates on lumber to 
Memphis from points in Louisiana and southern Arkansas 
should be 4 cents less than to Cairo. 

Defendants seek to justify the preferential treatment ac- 
corded to shippers of lumber between points in Arkansas by 
saying that the rates applied to the transportation of such 
traffic were not established voluntarily, but were forced upon 
them by State authority. This explanation does not satisfy 
the requirements of the law. Undue or unreasonable preju- 
dice or disadvantage to interstate shippers is none the less 
unlawful because it results from the observance of State 
prescribed rates. 

The new adjustments ordered in this case become effective 
on or before August 1. 





CARRIERS FILE BRIEFS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 23.—Counsel for the Soo 
Line has filed a brief in the complaint of the North- 
western Cooperage & Lumber Company, involving the 
reasonableness of rates on lumber from Gladstone, 
Mich., and other points in so-called Group 10 to various 
interstate destinations named in Soo Line tariff, Supple- 
ment 5 to I. C. ©. 3610. The complaint was directed 
against a rate of 11 cents rer 100 pounds named in this 
supplement. The carrier contends that complainant 
has failed to establish the unreasonableness of this rate, 
that it is not discriminatory as compared with other 
rates maintained from the same general section and 
not out of line for an average haul of 340 miles in 
comparison with the 10 cent rate for an average haul of 
291 miles. 

Counsel for the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road 
has filed a brief in the complaint of the Diamond Lum- 
ber Company that a rate of 3.1 cents per 100 pounds 
applied on shipments of saw logs in 1914 from Spur 294 
and Peck’s Spur, Mich., to Green Bay, Wis., was un- 
reasonable to the extent that it exceeded $3 per 1,000 
feet. Counsel for the carrier contend that complainant 
has failed to show any damage from the 3.1 cent rate, 
that ‘‘complainant has admitted its shipments were not 
made in conformity with the commodity rate that it 
claims or alleges its competitors had, and that the 
same subject matter has been before the commission 
and determined adversely to complainant’s contention.’’ 





FINDS INCREASE IN RATES JUSTIFIED 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 23.—In a decision handed 
down today the Interstate Commerce Commission finds 
that proposed increased rates for the transportation of 
lumber in carloads from Bristol, Baker, Cle Elum, Easton, 
Lavender, Nelson’s, Talmage, Teaneway and Whittier, 
Wash., to points in North and South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Colorado, Idaho, Lonisiana, Missouri, Montana, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Oregon, Texas, Utah and 
Wyoming have been justified by the carriers concerned. 

The commission’s opinion follows: 


This proceeding involves tariff schedules contained in 
supplement No. 8 to R. H. Countiss’ tariff I. C. C. No. 1003, 
filed to take effect November 11, 1915, whereby respondents 
proposed increases ranging from 1 cent per 100 pounds to 
4 cents in the carload rates on lumber from Baker, Bristol, 
Cle Elum, Easton, Lavender, Nelson’s, Talmage, Teanaway, 
and Whittier, Wash., situate east of the summit of the Cas- 
eades and within the lumber rate territory known as the 
east slope group near the western boundary of that group, 
to points in North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Colorado, Idaho, Louisiana, Missouri, Montana, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Texas, Utah and Wyoming. Upon 
protest filed by Miller Bros.’ Post & Lumber Company, of 
Seattle, Wash., the schedules were suspended until March 
10, 1916, and later until September 10, 1916. All rates 
herein are stated in cents per 100 pounds, 


There was no appearance for protestant at the hearing, 
The Northern Pacific Railway and the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway originate the traffic in controversy. 'The 
representative of the Northern Pacific, which road assumed 
the burden of proof, stated that the proposed increases were 
intended to prevent the defeat of the through rates to the 
destination involved .from points in its coast group through 
points in the so-called east slope group. Shipments of lun- 
ber from Weston, Wash., to Fleming, Colo., for exaiple, 
can now move to Easton at a rate of 4 cents per 100 
pounds, and thence to destination at a rate of 88 cents, 
while the joint rate from Weston to Fleming is 43 cents, 
Whether or not similar departures from the provisions of 
the fourth section are involved in the rates as to all of the 
points of origin in controversy, it is clear that such de- 
partures exist in connection with the rates from some of 
the points. But these departures are protected by fourth 
section application No. 351, filed by R. H. Countiss, agent, 
which was not set for hearing herewith. It is stated that 
there has been no movement of lumber from the points from 
which increases are proposed to the destination territory 
involved since June, 1914. 

We have consistently enforced the principle that the law- 
fully published interstate rates must be applied by carriers 
and paid by shippers on all through interstate traffic, and 
that it is unlawful for shippers to bill shipments to an 
intermediate point and to rebill beyond merely to take 
advantage of an aggregate of intermediate rates lower than 
the through rate. We accordingly find that any under- 
charges that may be outstanding on the basis of the present 
through rates involved should be collected. 

The rates proposed would rectify the fourth section de- 
partures described and would preserve the integrity of the 
group rates from the groups or blankets and on the bases 
fixed by us in Potlatch Lumber Company vs. Northern 
Pacific Railway Company, 14 I. C. C., 41, and associated 
cases, known as the Pacific Coast Lumber Cases. 

We find that respondents have justified the proposed in- 
creases, and the order of suspension will be vacated. 


In another opinion the commission dismisses a com- 
plaint filed by the Beekman Sawmill Company, of De- 
Queen, Ark., against the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern Railway Company et al, attacking the rate 
charged on a carload of second hand sawmill machinery 
shipped from Stevenson, Ia., to DeQueen. The rate 
charged was 57 cents per 100 pounds, constructed on a 
differential basis of 12 cents under the class A rate in 
effect to St. Louis, Mo. Complainant’s only evidence 
consisted of a reference to a distance rate of 28 cents 
per 100 pounds for a two-line haul of 250 miles prescribed 
by the railroad commission of Arkansas. The commis- 
sion says: 

We have held repeatedly that State rates afford standards 
of comparison, but that they are not controlling. De- 
fendants show that the rate charged accords with certain 
interstate rates on sawmill machinery for similar distances 
in the same general territory. 





SUPPORTS CLAIMS OF DEFENDANTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 23.—Counsel for the Hood 
River Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and _ other 
interveners in the complaint of the Eastern & Western 
Lumber Company et al., vs. Oregon-Washington Railroad 
& Navigation Company et al. have filed a brief with the 
commission vigorously attacking contentions of the com- 
plainants. The brief says: 


Complainants state that rates from Portland and Bridal 
Veil, Ore., should not exceed those in effect from Bend, 
Hood River and Cascade Locks. Such an adjustment would 
break down a natural and heretofore highly satisfactory 
grouping system, long in effect. It is not contended that 
the natural conditions which made the grouping desirable 
and satisfactory over a long course of time have changed 
in any degree. The attempt to disrupt the present system 
is a result of the effort by one group of mills within the 
present Coast group to obtain an advantage in rates over 
mills in the same group shipping the same class of lumber 
to the same destinations. 





ISSUES SUSPENSION ORDERS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 24.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission today issued a supplemental order in I. & S. 
No. 701, suspending until October 8 schedules in tariffs 
filed by the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad and 
Frank Anderson, agent, naming increased rates on built- 
up wood from Memphis, Tenn. 

The commission has postponed indefinitely a portion of 
its order of February 15, 1916, in No. 6960, Vandenboom- 
Stimson Lumber Company vs. St. Louis, Iron Mountain 
& Southern, and No. 7444, Memphis Band Mill Company 
et al vs. Rock Island. The postponement affects only 
that portion of the order which prescribes the rela- 
tionship between rates on hardwood logs and bolts to 
Memphis from points in Arkansas, Louisiana and Okla- 
homa within 375 miles, on the one hand, and the rates 
on the same commodities for corresponding distances 
between points in Arkansas, on the other hand. 





WISHES TO FACILITATE RECLASSIFICATION 
HEARING 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 22.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission members are anxious to facilitate ™ 
every way the hearing in the. big lumber reclassification 
case. To this end it is addressing the following circulat 
to parties interested : 


It will tend to facilitate the hearing in docket 8131, in er 
matter of rates on and classification of lumber and ey! 
products, which will probably be held during July, if : > 
of questions to be answered at the hearing be distribute ft 
all concerned some time prior to the date of hearing. “a 
this end in view the commission invites you to submit oS 
before June 1 such questions as will elicit the informa oe 
that you consider of importance. The questions that aoa: 
may suggest will be considered in framing the list the 
mission intends to submit to all parties in the procee d 4 
A like invitation has been extended to all who received 
copy of the digest of answers to interrogatories and cae 
et aw A which was prepared under the direction of the ¢ 
mission, 
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LOWER RATES. TO PACIFIC COAST 

oUISVILLE, Ky., May 24.—An additional reduction in 
rates on lumber from Louisville to Pacific coast points, 
making a total decrease of about 15 cents in the rates, 
has been secured, according to the announcement of 
Rk. R. May, resident manager of the Louisville branch 
of the Southern Hardwood Traffie Association. This de- 
crease will give local shippers a splendid opportunity to 
vet into that territory. 
” The new rates, which supersede those effective May 15, 
carrying initial reductions of about 5 cents, take effect 
June 30, and involve reductions of about 10 cents over 
the rates that have just become effective. The addi- 
tional concession was secured as the result of a formal 
complaint filed with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion by the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association. The 
rates apply to carload shipments of ash, birch, maple, 
oak and poplar, and call for minimum carloads of 60,000 
pounds. . * 

Mr. May has also announced that effective June 15 
the temporary demurrage charges recently put into 
effect, involving charges of $2, $3 and $5 for the use of 
cars after the free time, will be canceled. This is an 
indication that traffic conditions are becoming easier. 





WILL INSURE BETTER TRANSPORTATION 


Orrawa, OntT., May 25.—American eapitalists inter- 
ested in lumber and pulp enterprises will appreciate the 
action of Parliament last week in passing legislation, 
just before it prorogued, to acquire the Quebee & Sague- 
nay, the Quebec, Montmorency & Charlevoix, and the Lot- 
biniere & Megantie Railways, the first two on the north 
shore and the last named on the south shore of the St. 
uawrence River. 

According to the statement in Parliament of Sir 
Rodolphe Rorget, one of the promoters of the railroad, 
it will afford a facility much needed to lumbermen and 
pulp and paper manufacturers. He stated that the 
Mount Murray Pulp & Paper Mill Company, which is 
controlled by the New York World, has bought during 
the last four years in Charlevoix timber lands worth 
$600,000 and during each of the last three years has 
produced over 150,000 cords of pulpwood, not a cord of 
which it has been able to get out owing to the lack of 
railway facilities. The Baie St. Paul Lumber Company, 
controlled by Americans in Syracuse, N. Y., obtained 
from Quebee seminary timber limits in the same district 
worth $280,000 and has been unable to secure adequate 
transportation facilities. Now that the Government has 
announced its intention to proceed immediately with the 
completion of the roads it has taken over in their par- 
tially finished state, it will not be long before such fa- 
cilities are provided. 





RULING OF TEXAS COMMISSION 


AuSTIN, TEX., May 22.—The Texas & Pacific Railway 
has been authorized by the railroad commission to apply 
the following stopping-in-transit regulation: 

_ The Texas & Pacific Railway Company will allow stopping- 
in-transit at Texarkana or Jefferson of pine lumber and 
articles taking same rates, pine cross-ties, piling, telegraph 
and telephone piles in carloads for the purpose of treating; 
and lumber or timber in carloads, for the purpose of cutting 
into paving blocks and treating, when originating at points 
on the Texas & Pacific Railway in Texas south of Texarkana 
to Mineola and Waskom, inclusive, and west of Texarkana to 
Paris, inclusive; also at points on the Jefferson & Northwest- 
ern Railway or Marshall & East Texas Railway at an addi- 
tional charge of $5 per car over and above the rate, in effect 
on date of original movement, from point of origin to final 
destination ; provided, that when out-of-direct-route or back- 
haul is involved .a charge for same will be made on basis 
of one-half cent per ton per mile, for such service in excess 
: 150 miles, in addition to the regular rate and stop-over 
charge, 

_The railroad commission has issued an order estab- 
lishing new rates on valuable woods, as follows: 

_ Walnut, cherry, butternut and holly lumber second class 
in less than carloads and 5 cents per 100 pounds higher than 
yellow pine lumber rates in carloads, with 30,000-pound 
lininum; mahogany, rosewood, lignum vite, second class 
and third class, respectively, with 24,000 carload minimum ; 
Walnut, cherry and holly logs, fourth class, less than car- 
loads, and yellow pine lumber rates in carloads. 

“topovers are allowed for loading and unloading cars 
at $5 for each stop with a maximum of three stops, 
Neight charges to be prepaid or guaranteed. The rate 
to he applied is that from origin to final destination, 
or trom any stop to destination, whichever is higher. 





TO GIVE BONUSES TO EMPLOYEES 


“AGINAW, MicH., May 20.—As an indication of the 





an vant of lumber announcement is made that the Herzog 

oi F urniture Company will inaugurate a plan for 
distribution of large bonuses among its 600 em- 

“yces. Every operation is being gradually put upon 

‘* basis which will mean greatly increased wages. 

‘n fifteen years this company, founded by John Her- 

‘ has grown from a converted barn structure to one 


‘ the largest and most complete furniture manufacturing, 


‘tories in the world. The company’s output this year 
: approximate $1,500,000. There aré 330,000 square 
tof floor space in the plant. The company cuts 
‘rly 6,000,000 board feet per annum in the very best 
rades of lumber, and works into its product some of the 
leest veneer logs in the country. 
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tin doe in England wishes to receive quotations 
ihe - = manufacturers of white wood staves for 
eg ash will be paid against bill of lading at New 
Bureau o- Porat of the firm may be obtained from the 
inoton D co and Domestic Commerce at Wash- 
ia ee its district offices by referring to No, 


irosperity of Saginaw industries which use a large: 


- after working hours as well. 


INSTRUCTED AS TO GRADING RULES 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 23.—Lumber inspectors were 
brought closer to the lines of their work when several 
members of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
met C. L. White, chief inspector of the association, and 
inspectors from Tennessee, Missouri, Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi and other States embraced in the membership of 
that organization, who gathered here yesterday and 
today. A great part of yesterday was spent at the 
plant of the Anderson-Tully Company, where, under 
the supervision of the principals and of Chief Inspector 
White, there was a general application of the inspec- 
tion rules with a view of instructing the - inspectors 
and giving them a clear idea of-what these rules really 
embody. : 

The principals and inspectors were the guests of the 
association at a dinner at the Hotel Gayoso last night, 
at which W. E. DeLaney was the principal speaker. 
Mr. DeLaney played. an important part in shaping 
the rules and practice of the association in connection 
with the inspection of lumber. He spoke last night on 
“*Lumber Inspection.’’ 

More inspectors arrived here today, and they were 
put through the same paces as their predecessors. 

Among those attending was Secretary W. H. Weller, 
of the Hardwood association. He pointed out that 
meetings of this nature held in the past had proved 
highly beneficial and he expressed his belief that this 
instance would be no exception. 

The subject of changes in the inspection and grading 
rules of the association, according to Secretary Weller, 

vas not discussed in any way, the conference being 
purely for the purpose of bringing about a thorough 
understanding of the present regulations governing lum- 
ber grading. 





WILL REMEMBER DEAD EMPLOYEES 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 24.—The Atkins Memorial 
Association, an organization composed of employees of 
E. C. Atkins & Co., saw manufacturers, has completed 
plans for decorating the graves of all former employees 
on Memorial Day. Every person who died while em- 
ployed by the company during the last forty years will 
be remembered. Arrangements have been made for 
flowers to be put on the graves of those whose bodies 
were taken to other cities for burial. The memorial 
association is composed of all of the employees of the 
company, including the officers and office force. 

The officers are: President: Stephen H. Kesler; vice 
president, Fred Cron, and secretary and treasurer, W. O. 
Williams. 

Indianapolis business men declare that no other busi- 
ness organization in the United States follows such a 
custom. 





URGED TO RESUME LUMBER BUSINESS 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., May 23.—The board of control 
of the Louisiana Penitentiary, in its annual report to 
be made public this week, will urge the State to get back 
into the lumber business. Some years ago the board 
operated a sawmill with prison labor on the Angola 
penitentiary farm. It declares that the venture was a 
success. Its mill has been idle since July, 1915, having 
“feut out’? at Angola. Several projects to acquire 
stumpage or timbered lands with which to resume, fell 
through. In consequence it is said that the convict crew 
employed at the sawmill has not been provided with 
steady productive work. The board recommends that a 
timber tract be secured somewhere in North Louisiana, 
under a business arrangement which would enable the 
mill operation to pay for both the timber and the 
lands. <As it is eut-over, the convict crews could 
clear the lands of stumps and prepare them for agricul- 
ture. It is argued that this sawmill side-line can be 
built up into one of the most substantial and reliable 
sources of income for the penitentiary system. 





TELLS OF CUT-OVER LAND PLAN 


LitTLE Rock, ArK., May 20.—At the recent 
excursion of the Arkansas Press Association, the mem- 
bers stopped at Thornton, where a reception was ten- 
dered them by the Stout Lumber Company. The visitors 
spent the noon hour there and were fed fried chicken 
and ‘other good things, followed by ice cream, with 
cigars for the men. The dinner was one that will 
linger long in the memory of the excursionists, but 
the eye-opener came in hearing what the Stout Lum- 
ber Company is doing in the Thornton community. This 
company gives employment to several hundred men 
and working conditions are ideal. The men not only 
receive good wages, but the company cares for them 
Among other things, 
night schools are maintained for employees, both white 
and black. 

W. C. Ribenack, president of the Stout Lumber Com- 
pany, told of what was being done in preparation for 
the time when the timber in the vicinity of Thornton 
has been consumed. The big mill has a capacity of 
165,000 feet a day and in the- course of time the 
timber supply will be exhausted. As the timber is 
cleared the land is converted into farm land and the 
employees of the big mill are given an opportunity to 
establish permanent homes for themselves on these farms. 
By giving them all the instruction possible and furnish- 
ing them with an opportunity to secure a home and a 
good farm, this company is building up the community 
as it euts away what is at first thought its biggest 
asset, 














We only offer the “‘Real Honest to Goodness” 


RED CYPRESS 


Every piece of it manufactured by our own Mills. 


Unsurpassed Planing Mill 
Facilities 


Best of Service. 


Our new grade of 
FACTORY SELECT 
will give Planing Mills splendid value. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


Hibernia Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Frank N. SNELL, Sec’y & Gen’I Mgr. Cable Address, “‘Redcypress’”’ 
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YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material,Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock-Dimension to Finish ~ 
Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 











NEW ORLEANS, LA. “Since 1867" = Main Office and Mill 
b: Branch Office, 606-7 L.&L.&6.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. J 








POWELL LUMBER CO. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 


Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., sonceta. 
Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 


























Caddo-Rapides Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Yellow Pine, Cypress and Hardwood Lumber 
HUGH CORRY, Pres, ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


D. LURRY, Secy. 
J. EK. THORSELL, Vice-Pres. 


Hue CoxRy, Jn., Treas. 











Aesop was a philosopher, but he 


Resawed Fables never was in the lumber busi- 

e ever wrote any wise 

By DOUGLAS MALLOCH Ress He never y 

Resawed Fables supplies the deficiency. This new book is a collection of 
the funniest prose writings of “The Lxmberman Poet.’ In fact, it is the 
funniest book ever written about the lumber business orany other business, 
That’s its purpose. It isthe everyday experiences of the lumberman, told 
with asmile. Every lumberman owes himself a copy- Price, postpaid, $1.00. 








American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Pacific Coast Salesmen— 
Attention! 


Every Wholesaler, Line Yard con- 
cern and Salesman who handles 
Coast Products in your territory 
should use the 


Lumbermen’s Freight Rate Guide 





Lumber and Shingle freight rates, 
routes, etc., to all points kept up to 
the minute. Book containing rates to 
one state or all as desired—write for 
our special proposition to salesmen. 
Secure exclusive territory. Liberal 
commissions. 


Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 

















Nilo and Live Stock Increase Soil Fertility 











LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents + Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 


Siapdeeditunmcieel Webadisdl does of dh 
Special Department handing EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 

















Relax Completely! 


After a strenuous day it pays to forget your 
business, your work and worries. 


Be Happy With Mark Twain! 


Remember the days when you read ‘‘Huck Finn?’’ 
Go back to them again with Mark Twain. Free your 
business-bound imagination. You'll laugh at his end- 
less whimsicalities—you’ ll love him. He comes like an 
old friend—next to sunshine and pure, fresh air as a 
mental tonic. ‘The opportunity to obtain a set of 


MARK TWAIN 


at half price is still open. Will you take advantage 
of it now, while you may, or delay and regret? 


Send the Coupon. No obligation. 


You spend just two cents to send the coupon. We risk the expressage 
on the books both ways, just to prove to you the value there is in 
these twenty-five volumes of the collected writings of Mark Twain: 
170 stories, essays, sketches, famous books of fiction, great books of 
travel, etc. 
The time to prove to yourself be- 
yond the question of a doubt ry HARPER & BROTHERS 
as to whether this set is the > Franklin Square, N.Y. City. 
Send, prepaid, MARK TWAIN’S 
WORKS, twenty-five volumes, cloth 


one you want, is NOW. ey 
Thecouponawaits your ry 


ee Sendit y binding. I may retain the set for ten 
ws vdeo tae fa eat > days, and then if Ido not care for the 
may--and enjoy ¥F books I will return them at your expense. If 


the works of I keep the books I will remit $1.00 and then 
Mark Twain at YH, 2.00 a month until the full price of the books, 





es 2 $25.00, has been paid. Am. Lum, 
* we 
ay, 
4% Signature 





/ Send books to 











From the interest that has been shown in the sub- 
ject of soil conservation during the last decade or two 
one may infer that the important relation that soil 
fertility bears to national prosperity is becoming un- 
derstood and appreciated. Whether or not the adult 
agriculturists and other business men have reached a 
proper appreciation of the importance of a thorough 
understanding of the principles on which permanent 
agriculture is based, it must be clear to everybody that 
the most hopeful sign of progress in that direction is 
seen in the education of the younger generation in 
agricultural science. Of course thousands of the sons 
of farmers are attending the State agricultural col- 
leges and are availing themselves of the shorter courses 
in agriculture; but interest in this subject is not by any 
means confined to the younger generation of farmers: 
other business men have so far realized the importance 
of the subject and have come to so full an appreciation 
of the opportunities in scientific agriculture that they 
are encouraging their sons to equip themselves for 
that vocation by pursuing courses in agriculture in the 
secondary schools as well as in the universities. 

We have said on numerous occasions that lumbermen 
are more directly concerned in the success of agricul- 
ture in their communities than are almost any other 
class of business men except the farmers themselves. 
Occasion for this observation has been afforded by the 
discussion of the subject of silo construction and use. 
For if it be necessary to preserve the soil fertility the 
first question that arises is, How can that end be 
accomplished in a practicable manner? The farmer 
must live and rear and educate his family while culti- 
vating his soil in such a manner as not to lessen its 
fertility. Extremely few farmers are doing so at 
present, though many are making headway in that 
direction. The silo is admittedly one of the most 
potent instrumentalities available for the use of the 
farmer in conserving his soil’s fertility while at the 
same time affording him the means of a livelihood and 
a margin for some of the comforts and luxuries of life. 


Animal Manure Preserves Soil Fertility 


Just what bearing the use of the silo has on this 
question is suggested in a thesis on ‘‘Soil Analysis’’ 
written by Harry Slutman, of Brentwood, Cal., son of 
F. E. Slutman, manager of the Brentwood Lumber 
Company, on completing his course in chemistry for 
the junior year at the Oakland (Cal.) high school. 
Master Slutman, after discussing his main theme in a 
much more technical manner than would be intelligible 
or interesting to the average reader, concludes that the 
most practicable method of preserving soil fertility 
is by the use of animal manure. Referring to experi- 
ments with various fertilizers, he says: ‘‘On the soil 
where clover had been grown the application of phos- 
phorie acid and potash resulted in an increase of eight 
bushels, enough to pay for the fertilizer used, but the 
addition of nitrogen did not prove profitable. Phos- 
phorie acid alone gave beneficial results, causing an 
increase of four bushels and the production of better 
crops of clover. In corn experiments the use of manure 
made a greater yield than any (other) fertilizer and 
is much cheaper. Commercial fertilizers should not be 
used on old soils with a view of securing large crops. 
The use of fertilizers alone does not restore soils. Com- 
mercial fertilizers are of great value when used in 
rotation of crops and in growing clover so as to add 
nitrogen to the soil from the atmosphere. Farm ma- 
nures, growth of clover and timothy, are the best for 
increase in crops and for adding nitrogen to the soils.’? 

Whether the layman knows anything else about 
nitrogen or not, he surely has been told enough of its 
importance as a soil ingredient to begin to believe that 
a soil without nitrogen is, to say the least, a poor soil. 
Master Slutman observes that ‘‘The loss of nitrogen 
from the soils is more largely due to the oxidation 
(or decay) of humus than the removal of large amounts 
(of nitrogen) by grain crops.’? And thus one is pre- 
pared for his statement that ‘‘The term worn-out land 
is a delusion. Such lands possess plenty of plant food 
(but) in an insoluble form. Lands cease to be produc- 
tive because their content of plant food in a soluble 
form has been reduced; and they can be reclaimed 
by the application of a sufficient amount of vegetable 
matter (barnyard or green manures) to decompose the 


insoluble plant food fast enough for the needs of the ° 


crops. It is more economical to cultivate fertility than 
to purchase it (that is, in the form of manures) ; and not 
only is this kind of fertility more economical but it is 
far more lasting in its effects. Frequently the decline 
in the productive power may be due as much to the 
lessened capacity of the soij to retain moisture as to a 
reduction of soluble plant food, without the aid of 
which the richest soil in the world has no crop pro- 
ducing power.’’ 


Fallowing Still Practiced in Some Localities 


The value of cover crops is in most sections of the 
country appreciated, but fallowing is still practiced in 
some localities. allowing has its advantages when 
properly practiced; but according to Master Slutman, 
‘The loss of nitrogen has been hastened by summer 
fallowing, which temporarily increases the yields of the 
succeeding crops but in the end results in an unneces- 
sary loss of nitrogen. This (summer fallowing) causes 
the humus to decay rapidly (by admitting oxygen) and 
in doing so causes the loss of four or five times more 


nitrogen than is used by the next crop. Summer fal- 
lowing causes an increase in available nitrogen but a 
material decrease in the total nitrogen (content). If 
instead of summer fallowing some green crops were 
grown upon the land and plowed under as green manure 
a new stock of humus would be added to the soil, 
Corn could also be grown on the land instead of sum- 
mer fallowing; this causes an increase in the yield of 
wheat the next year because there is more available 
nitrogen. The high percentage of nitrogen and humus 
in long-cultivated soils is almost invariably found where 
the crops have been rotated, farm manures used and 
clover grown.’’ 

The suggestions here made and the inferences to be 
drawn are these: If the farmer will erect a silo, grow 
corn for silage, sow rye or some other cover crop in 
the corn before it is: cut, plow the rye under in the 
spring, feed the silage to live stock, spread the result- 
ing manure on his land, raise clover and rotate as out- 
lined, he will constantly increase the nitrogen content 
of his soil, increase the amount.of humus in it, increase 
the amount of available plant foods—in short, will 
preserve or increase his soil’s fertility while increasing 
the size of his crops. 

As F, E. Slutman writes, ‘‘The silo is beginning to 
take a prominent place in the farm equipment, and 
the sogner all retailers are awakened to the oppor- 
tunities of exploiting this article we will have more 
business and not allow so much to go through special- 
ized channels or mail-order sales.’’ 

In discussing the silo question one is led to wonder 
whether the farmer who will not buy a silo or the lum- 
berman who will not sell one is the more neglectful of his 
opportunities. The farmer’s benefits from the use of 
the silo are both direct and indirect, as are the benefits 
derived by the retail lumberman who sells silos in his 
community. The farmer adds to his facilities for the 
storage of feed the most economical bin or warehouse 
that can be constructed. A silo holds more feed in 
less space and in more palatable form than any other 
structure on the farm; and it enables the farmer to 
utilize to splendid advantage a roughage that otherwise 
would be less profitably used, if indeed it were not a 
total loss. It enables him to raise more live stock on 
a given acreage, by giving him tons of feed that could 
not be profitably utilized in any other way, and it 
brings his live stock through the winter in better con- 
dition than would be possible with any other feed. 


Silo Gives Increased Yields 


Moreover, the raising of more live stock increases 
the production of barnyard manure, which increases 
soil fertility, and that in turn increases the crop pro- 
duction. The silo, to the farmer, is better than an 
increase in acreage; for it gives him increased yields 
without a proportionate increase in labor. That is 
to say, the farmer who is enabled to raise a given 
amount of grain on an 80-acre farm by using a silo and 
raising live stock is in a safer financial condition than 
the farmer who without the silo raises the same amount 
of grain on a 160-acre farm. It requires no more 
horses to work an 80-acre farm that produces sixty- 
five or seventy bushels of corn and oats per acre than 
to work the same acreage that produces forty-five or 
fifty bushels per acre. But to produce the same crops 
from a 160-acre farm requires twice as many horses, 
twice as much machinery and twice as much labor, 
practically; and a small farm is more likely to be well 
tilled than is a large one. 

From the viewpoint of community welfare, it is 

better to have two 80-acre farms cultivated by two 
families and stocked with double the amount of stock 
than to have a single 160-acre farm supporting only a 
single family and the same amount of stock that the 
very fertile silo-live stock farm of eighty acres is able 
to support. It is this viewpoint that the lumberman 
should take, for his market for lumber and other build- 
ing supplies is double in the one case what it is in the 
other. Moreover, the farmer who concentrates and 
intensifies his operations is generally a better business 
man, a better financier, a better credit risk and a more 
regular buyer than the fellow who so conducts his 
farming operations that he seldom knows which side of 
the ledger his balance is to be on at the end of the 
year. 
‘ If the use of silos on the farms increases the soil 
fertility and consequently the wealth and prosperity 
of the farm owners, it must of necessity increase their 
buying power. Consequently, they spend more money 
in living, for the comforts and the luxuries of life. 
They pay more taxes for public improvements, for 
schools, for roads and for other utilities. In other 
words, the prosperity of the farmers of an agricultural 
community disseminates wealth and prosperity among 
all classes, and surely the lumberman must inevitably 
get his full share. 


The Retail Lumberman’s Opportunity 


If retail lumbermen, or in fact all retailers, could 
see the opportunities for indirect profits of this kind 
as a result of the exercise of wise business foresight, 
such as that displayed by the larger corporations, they 
could do in their own limited spheres exactly what the 
International Harvester Company, the Council of “rain 
Exchanges, the Great Northern Railway Company and 
other great corporations are doing on a larger scale. 
Each of these is helping to promote improvements 12 
agriculture and in stock raising over great regions; 
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the retailer should and could profitably do the same in 
his own community. 

Where is the retailer who could not afford, for 
example, to sell a dozen silos on credit, to be paid for 
from the savings in feed-alone? Why could he not 
interest himself in the affairs of some of his farmer 
friends to the extent of keeping a record of the results 
from the feeding of silage? Why could he not take a 
share in an investment in pure bred sires for improving 
the breeds of swine, cattle, sheep, horses, or even 
poultry, in his community? Is it a matter of indiffer- 
ence to him what is the character of live stock pro- 
duced by his farmer customers? Does he doubt the 
advisability of utilizing pure bred sires? 

What is true of the raising of live stock is true of 
all other agricultural operations: It can not be a 
matter of indifference to the retailer that few or no 
silos are used in his community; it can not be a matter 
of indifference to him that those that are bought and 
erected are sold by out-of-town, or mail-order, con- 
cerns. Does he suppose that the farmer does not know 
that it is the lumberman’s function to supply him with 
building material? What kind of an excuse is it to 
say that ‘ ‘selling silos is too difficult’’? The time is 
coming when selling any kind of building material will 
require real salesmanship, of just the sort that now 


is required for the selling of silos; and a good habit 
for the retail lumberman to acquire is that of going 
out among his farmer friends, acquainting himself with 
their needs and seeking to anticipate them. Let him 
begin with the silo and he will open the way for scores 
of other sales. 





BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION URGES BUILDING OF 
SILOS 


SHREVEPORT, LA., May 22.—Through its agricultural 
committee, C. C. Gaspard, of Marksville, secretary, the 
Louisiana Bankers’ Association is urging farmers to 


* build and use silos. During the last few years many 


silos have*been placed in Louisiana, but the movement 
is still young and the bankers, realizing the benefits, aré 
exhorting the farmers to use silos. A bulletin on the 
subject has been issued as follows: 


If fifteen acres of corn would be cut up and put in a silo 
each year for the next ten years the increase in the net in- 
come from such a method of harvesting would: 

Build a barn 54x80 feat and wagon shed with a large crib 
on each side, or build a new, modern, eight-room house; or 

Give your boy a good stock and sufficient equipment to 
farm 160 acres of land; or 

Send two of your children to any college iv the country; 
or 

Purchase a $1,000 automobile and pay all expenses on 
same for ten years. ° 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK | 





Reports from the sash and door field indicate that 
throughout the country the trade is moderately busy, 
although the volume prevailing is not that which 
naturally might be expected at this time. The chief 
drawback is due primarily to the fact that farmers 
are late and are still busily engaged in the fields. Re- 
cent advances all along the line have also stopped 
building somewhat because the buyers of sash and 
door products have not yet accustomed themselves to 
the higher quotations and may be making a halting 
move on that account. City business is the feature 
with the Twin Cities, while in that part of the coun- 
try the country yard trade appears a little bit better 
and promises to continue through the summer. The 
Cincinnati territory reports full capacity operations 
and difficulty in keeping up with orders. - Kansas City 
is witnessing an increasing demand to some extent, 
due chiefly to recent advances. However, in that ter- 
ritory there is a good eall for special items. In east- 
ern territory, at Buffalo, factories are having a larger 
volume of business this month than last, but slowness 
in country trade exists. At Baltimore the factories 
are getting more orders, but the rush trade has not 
started as yet. At San Francisco the door factories 
in the San Francisco Bay region are operating about 
normal, while the door factories connected with the 
white pine sawmills in the Sierras are well supplied 
with orders as a rule and business in San Francisco 
itself is fairly active. A continued fair run of or- 
ders that promise good future business prevail in the 
Tacoma (Wash.) district. There has been a recent 
slackening of orders with the window glass people, but 
the trade weleomes this change. because it gives them 
a chance to clean up on old contracts. 


In the Chicago field lightness of trade has developed 
within the last few days, a condition sash and door 
people say is due to the increase of sash and door 
prices to the consumer, who hesitates about starting 
new building operations. What sash and door busi- 
ness is being done is chiefly for buildings that were 
started some time ago. Demand from the country dis- 
tricts is also light, which is explained by the fact 
that farmers everywhere are busy in the field. 


Minneapolis and St. Paul manufacturers are hustling 
out orders as fast as they can to meet current de- 
mand, which is approaching a peak early in the sea- 
son. City business is the big feature but country 
yard trade is on the increase also and promises to be 
good through the summer. Estimators are busy and 
Special work is being crowded out as fast as possi- 
ble for waiting customers. The year promises to break 
all records for residence construction in awd about 
the Twin. Cities. 

Baltimore factories are getting more orders, but 

the Tush expected early in the season has not as yet 
set in. Now that the weather is far steadier inquiries 
‘ire expected to become more numerous, with builders 
calling: more for delivery on contracts entered into 
some time ago, and with more rapid progress in con- 
‘‘ruction. work there is every prospect of a fairly 
steady gain in the volume of business. 
_ Buffalo (N. Y.) factories have a better volume of 
pusmess on hand this month than last, but report 
slowness in the country trade, which is considered 
due largely to the weather. The crop indications for 
western New York are not very favorable, but with 
ood weather from now on good building figures will 
probably be shown. 

Planing mills in the Cincinnati territory are being 
perated at practically full capacity and have diffi- 
culty in keeping up with their orders. Some of them 
pe booked three and four months ahead, and in addi- 
1on to the heavy call for stock material there are ex- 
tensive calls from the architects for special contract 
work, Prices are governed by the lumber market, 
oo some time there has been no change of impor- 

Owing to further advances in the cost of materials 
Lanutestaress at Kansas City within the last ten days 

ave put their prices up again about 5 percent. The 








higher price has had the effect of decreasing demand 
to some extent, dealers say, as builders hesitate more 
and more because of the high cost of building mate- 
rials. There is a very good call, however, for special 
items of millwork, demand for work for flats and 
apartment houses being especially good. Demand from 
the country is not so good as it was for a time. 
While considerable improvement in the volume of 
business with the coming of the summer and fall’ 
trade is probable, manufacturers expect no sharp im- 
provement in the near future. 

Fir door men in the Tacoma (Wash.) district re- 
port a continued fair run of orders and business ahead. 
Some of the factories are much more optimistic, than 
others. Demand from the middle west territory has 
been growing. High grade logs suitable for this busi- 
ness continue scarce and command a premium. Col- 
umn factories find a little better demand lately. 

Business is moderately active at San Francisco. 
The manufacturing situation at the door factories in 
the San Francisco Bay region is about normal. The 
door factories connected with the white pine saw- 
mills in the Sierras are well supplied with orders as 
a rule, and several are obliged to work up to capacity 
in turning out door stock and open sash, for which a 
fair price is received. Shipments are being made east 
without difficulty in securing cars. : 

A good volume of window glass continues to move. 
A recent slackening of orders has been welcome to 
many of the factories, as it enabled them to clean up 
on odd contracts, which had been held back for one 
reason or another. Jobbers evidently will soon begin 
placing orders to fill out their stocks for the sum- 
mer. The hand operated blast terminates on schedule 
time, May 27. A large majority of workers and hand 
plant manufacturers were strongly unfavorable to an 
extension of time. The fear of an overproduction dur- 
ing the summer months, if the hand and machine 
plants were to operate, is what has been affecting 
the market, as jobbers then expected to see lower 
prices by early fall. 





LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY DECLARES: 


DIVIDEND 

OSHKOSH, WIs., May 23.—A 10 percent dividend was 
declared at the fifth annual meeting of the board of 
directors of the Employers’ Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company at its office in Wausau last Friday afternoon. 
This dividend on premiums, it is expected will total 
approximately $30,000. Last year the dividend amounted 
to $27,180.. H. J. Hagge was reélected secretary and 
general manager. He was also chosen a member of the 
executive committee to succeed L. M. Alexander, of Port 
Edwards. The officers reélected were: 

5 ag aera arr, 

ce Presidents—A. i 
Brown, Karl Mathie and M.A. Wertheimer, Vincente W. B. 
Txecutive Committee "C. C. Yaihey, Karl. Mathi 
ay 8 wkey, x 
Brown, B. F. Wilson, G. D. Jones and Xt. D ite 

The policyholders of the company held their meeting 
previous to that held by the board of directors. C. C. 
Yawkey and H. J. Hagge, of Wausau, A. Hirschheimer, 
of La Crosse, A. C. Downing, of Milwaukee, L. M. Alex- 
ander, of Port Edwards, and George E. Foster, of Mellen, 
were reélected as directors. The report of Secretary 
H. J. Hagge was read and showed a surplus of $37,- 
450.03 April 30, 1916, as compared with $25,614.42 De- 
cember 31, 1915. 

Those present at the meeting from out of town were: 
L. M. Alexander and ©. A. Jasperson, of Port Edwards; 
J. H. Optenberg, of Sheboygan; W. E. Brown, of Rhine- 
lander; George E. Foster, of Mellen; and A. C. Down- 
ing, of Milwaukee. Directors resident in Wausau who 
attended were: (©. C. Yawkey, Neal Brown, Walter 
Alexander, B. F. Wilson and H. J. Hagge. 


e a 
The Victor Talking Machine Company, of Camden, 
N. J., recently closed a purchase of mahogany lumber 
totaling about 5,000,000 feet. The price paid is said 
to be approximately $900,000. 
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In the 
Early Days 


LUMBER was a word used to describe 
things that were useless or of little value. 
The Lombards were the money lenders of 
the Middle Ages. A Lombard-room was a 
room used by pawn brokers to store their 
pledges consisting of household goods arid 
things of cumbrous or bulky nature. Later 
such space was termed “Lumber room”. 
Lumber, therefore, represented in those days 
nothing of consequence. 


Now 


We know lumber as timber sawn into the 
form of beams, joists, boards, planks, and 
especially that which is smaller than heavy 
timber. The word brings to mind boards of 
even running thickness and width, clear, 
straight, strong, durable, with grain or figure, 
according to species, that will harmonize with 
any setting. Lumber now occupies a place 
in civilization that makes it indispensable to 
mankind, keeping step with every progressive 
move in manufacture, ours is the lumber of 
the modern kind. 





We know that we know lumber as it is now 
nown. 


We want you to know that we not only know 
lumber but know how to make it. 


One little order will prove we can make.good, 


Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. 
CHARLESTON, MISS. 
‘* The Largest Hardwood Mill in the World” 
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Liberty Hardwood Lumber Co. 


BIG CREEK, TEXAS 
Makers of 


GOOD LUMBER 


High Grade’ Band Sawn, 
Ash, White Oak, Red 
Oak, Gum, Cottonwood, 
Cypress, Elm. 
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nu , Ask for our prices on weal 


2 cars 4-4”? No. 1 Com. Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4” No. 1 Com. Plain Red Oak. 
2 cars 4-4’? 13’’-17’’ Cottonwood Boxboards. 





Wrile wo for Price on 
1”, 114” and 144” 


Mahogany 


and 1”to 4” 


Birch 


250,000 ft. 24%” Birch. 


“Theo. Fathauer Co. 


1428 Cherry Ave., CHICAGO, ILL, 
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EXPORT AND FOREIGN 








E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 
Red Gum Plain Oak 
Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 
Ash Sycamore 
All Grades and Thicknesses. 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 























Is the product of one of the best equipped mills 
in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


Write today for prices. 


Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. 


MELLEN, WISCONSIN. 








We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Associati 








A Good Buy in 


HARDWOODS 


5-4 1st & 2d Plain 


100,000 feet Red Oak 


Bone Dry and Excellent Widths. 





6-4 No. 1 Com. 


50,000 feet Maple 


We believe our prices will interest you 


Long-Knight Lumber Co. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 











Gum 
Ash 


Band Sawn and graded ac- 
cording to the Rules of 
Hardwood Association. 











South Texas Lumber 


Houston, (Company 
Oak Hardwood Mil, Onalaska, Texas. 














Never a Kick 


Let us tell you why and quote prices. 
R.. CONNOR CO., Marshfield, Wis. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Association. 











LONDON DEMAND IS LESSENED 


Quietude Only Temporary—War Order Interpretation 
Embarrasses Importers 





[Special correspondence of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

LONDON, ENGLAND, May 8.—Prices generally have re- 
mained steady during April but the demand has fallen 
off a good deal during the last week or two. This is 
probably due more ‘to the arrival of the Easter holidays 
than to anything like a permanent depression, and al- 
though the great difficulties such as the high price of 
tonnage, the lack of labor which will be further intensi- 
fied by the conscription of all males between the ages of 
18 and 41, and the restriction of imports must seriously 
affect the output, the fact that timber is largely used 
in munition works means that it will suffer less than 
many other products. 

Some misunderstanding has arisen as to what soft- 
woods come under the head of ‘* Wood Manufactures,’’ 
the import of which is prohibited except under license, 
and an awkward situation has arisen at the docks 
owing to the customs authorities detaining floorings 
and matchings. It is now stated that ‘‘all boards and 
flooring if planed and prepared or tongued and grooved”? 
will be prohibited but that deals and battens and boards 
not so prepared can be imported as usual. This will 
seriously affect the trade with Sweden and Norway 
during the coming import season. No further ship- 
ments of sawn pitch pine have arrived during April 
while the arrivals of Canadian pine and spruce have 
also been very small. 

The Dock Stock _ 

The position on May 1, was as follows: 


1916—Pieces 1915—Pieces 











BaP MNREID Go 6 so bo .5 sey eewawe 541,856 344,845 
PEPE 5a o > wins vio wie wah 1,424,948 772,893 
Rourh BOATS... ...6 0050660000 6,054,759 5,122,251 
RPI es eS iy nic Oe 3,623,871 3,121,344 
Pine -.- 807,108 292,425 
Spruce ; .. 776,867 516,845 
Pitch Pine deals...........»- 6,530 29,635 

SONAR: 6.0.06 06s 019 8 0 2 wes 12,735,939 10,200,238 


Imports have arrived in rather large quantities during 
April with the result that the stock in the docks is 25 
percent in excess of what it was at the same time last 
year, but 700,000 pieces below that of a month ago. With 
the single exception of pitch pine deals the figures today 
are in excess of last year’s, the most noteworthy dif- 
ference being in Baltic battens, which even exceed the 
heavy stock of 1911. 

The Pitch Pine Market 

Very little business is being done, owing to the dis- 
erepaney as regards ideas of price between buyer and 
seller. For E. C. England (including London) char- 
terers can not obtain tonnage under $65.45 per standard, 
which with insurance brings the price up to $72.75. On 
this basis shippers demand $100 per load for 30-foot 
average but buyers decline to pay more than $88. For 
the West Coast, tonnage can be secured at $67.90 (insur- 
ance included) and $90 per load is asked, which is $2.50 
per load more than has been paid up to the present. The 
stock of sawn wood in the London docks has now been 
reduced to just over 1,000 loads and equally small 
stocks are held at the other large importing centers. The 
present demand is almost entirely confined to Govern- 
ment and shipbuilding work. 

Mahogany 

Business has been on a small scale during April. 
There have been no auction sales and private business 
has been of a negligible quantity. The import consists 
of a small cargo of Tobasco wood of 173 logs per Co- 
lombia from Laguna, which will -shortly be offered at 
auction, when record prices should be obtained. First 
hand stocks total only 7,262 logs, of which 631 are To- 
basco, 3,853 Honduran, 1,411 African and 1,367 Cuban 
wood. Holders are of course in a‘strong position as 
prices are likely to go still higher at the next auction 
sales in view of the meager arrival list in the near future. 
It is needless to say that further supplies would find an 
excellent market here, particularly African wood, which 
is-much wanted. 

United States Hardwoods 


With the exception of ash no United States hard- 
woods ean be imported without license, which is by no 
means easy to procure. The result is that business has 
fallen off during the last month, although in one or two 
instances there ,is a strong demand. This remark ap- 
plies particularly to 1-inch black walnut boards in all 
grades but particularly to first and seconds, 10 inches 
and up wide, while sizeable logs would also do well. 
Quartered oak is still in limited demand, buyers nowa- 
days mostly preferring the Japanese article, which is 
now firmly established in this market. The good de- 
mand for plain boards which existed until recently has 
now fallen off but prices remain at their previous high 
‘level as shipments are likely to be extremely limited for 
some time. Stocks of whitewood (poplar) are now 
much reduced, but there is only a moderate inquiry, and 
the same remark applies to satin walnut (gum). 





SHIPS LARGE EUROPEAN ORDER 
SPOKANE, WASH., May 20.—Harold C. McCall, a tim- 
ber buyer for the Canadian Government, has completed 
the loading and shipment from Harrison (Ida.) Mills, of 
ten carloads of large white pine timbers for the use of 


Great Britain and its allies. The timbers, 30 to 40 
feet long and from 24 to 40 inches through, are squs:red 
from trees in Idaho’s white pine belt. Seven of the ten 
cars were billed to Baltimore and three to Queice, 
Owing to the unusual dimensions the timbers brought 
about $50 a thousand. 


BOSTON OCEAN TRADE LIVELY 


Gale Damages Shipping—Water Craft and Ocean Rates 
at Extraordinary Figures 





Boston, MAss., May 22.—Coastwise lumber traffic suf- 
fered in the unusually severe gale and rain storm of last 
week. Lumber dealers are suffering this week because 
of the vexatious delays in the delivery of cargoes, lost, 
damaged, or held up by the elements. Lumber vessels 
from the Maritime Provinces to Sandy Hook were se- 
verely battered. At least two were wrecked; several 
lost their deckloads, and many were forced to run for 
shelter in the nearest port, where it was found neces- 
sary to make temporary repairs. 

One of the lost schooners was the Lucia Porter, laden 
with a full cargo of lath and wrecked at Swampscott, 
Mass. The British schooner Scotia Queen, apparently 
foundering, was abandoned by its crew off Port Clyde, 
Me., but the full cargo of lumber, from Bear River, N. S., 
kept the vessel afloat and it was afterward salvaged. The 
salvage money is said. to amount to $8,500. 

The British three-masted schooner Elma, bound from 
St. John, N. B., for Elizabethport, N. J., with 299,858 
feet of spruce dimension, was battered by the storm un- 
til when 50 miles northeast of Pollock Rip lightship it 
was kept afloat only by her buoyant cargo. The stout 
timbers and planks of the craft, however, resisted the 
pounding, and the crew were able to make headway 
toward this port until picked up by a tug Thursday. The 
schooner was towed into the inner harbor, down by the 
head and practically waterlogged. Captain M. CG. Miller 
said all of the water came over the sides, as the stout 
hull did not leak. About 20,000 feet of the deck- 
load was lost overboard during the worst of the storm. 

The three-masted schooner Sullivan Sawin has been 
overhauled here and is now on the way to St. John, 
N. B., in tiptop condition to load 550,000 feet of spruce 
deals for Cork, Ireland. The schooner, built 42 years 
ago at Bath, Me., has been sold to New York parties, who 
will net $20,000 for this Irish voyage. 

There is no sign of abatement in the brisk demand 
for wooden sailing vessels to carry lumber and other 
cargo. The four-masted schooner Ada F. Brown, for- 
merly owned by C. V. Minot of Bath, Me., has been 
sold to New York parties for $105,000, exactly $45,000 
more than the vessel cost 15 years ago when built at 
Phippsburg, Me. New York parties also have pur- 
chased the four-masted schooner Benjamin A. Van Brunt, 
paying $100,000, considerably more than the vessel cost 
when built 25 years ago. 

Another Boston-owned schooner that has just secured 
a very profitable charter is the four-masted Addison E. 
Bullard, recently arrived at Pernambuco, which is to 
load logwood at Hayti for Chester, Pa. i 

Notwithstanding the amazingly high figures quoted 
by the transatlantic lines for lumber freight, shipments 
are going out on nearly every liner that sails from this 
port. The Leyland liner Novian took 200 tons of lumber 
in its cargo when it sailed from Boston Saturday. That 
same afternoon the steamship Lord Cromer sailed for 
Liverpool with a deckload of 400 tons of spruce deals 
for the British Government. 

Large quantities of lumber are now arriving by water 
from Canada. Besides the four arrivals Sunday, two 
lumber vessels from Nova Seotia ports arrived here 
Saturday and three more got in Monday. Some mem- 
bers of the wholesale trade predict that quotations on 
New England produced lumber are likely to show the 
effect of this increase of offerings, . 





* EXPORT MARKET IS DULL 


Houston, TEx., May 23.—As a result of the longshore- 
men’s strike in New York it has become necessary for 
the Southern Pacific Company to reapply its embargo on 
all commodities shipped via the Morgan line steamships 
through the port of Galveston. This is a disappointing 
factor to the lumber people who had hoped for a resump- 
tion of traffic following the recent order lifting the 
embargo that has existed for many months. The for- 
eign and export market has been unusually dull, bot- 
toms being scarcer than ever. Considerable lumber is 
being shipped out of Houston via the ship channel as 
a result of the new 10-day service that has just been 
inaugurated between this port and new York by the 
Southern Steamship Line. The following shipment was 
made during the week ended Saturday: For Port Au 
Prince: Per, schooner A. E. Barteauz—443,444 feet of 
lumber valued at $11,608. 





BRITISH RESTRICTING ORDER VERY 
STRINGENT 


BaALtrMorE, Mp., May 23.—Information received from 
London last week by lumber exporters regarding the in- 
terpretation to be put on the British order-in-council 
restricting the shipments to the United Kingdom of va- 
rious kinds of lumber, among them oak, serve to compli- 
eate the situation still more than. it already has been. 
It is not only necessary to state that a lot. of lumber 
includes a certain number of feet and is of such and such 
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veneral specifications, but the point of origin, the special 


b> 


marks, the length of every piece, the number of pieces, 
the route of shipment and the destination must be fully 
set forth in the application for a license. This applica- 
tion is then submitted to the British Board of Trade 
and the latter decides whether a license shall be issued 
or refused. If a license is issued, this document must 
in due time be submitted to the railroad here which is to 
earry the shipment, for the power of the British Gov- 
ernment appears to extend far beyond the limits of the 
United Kingdom, even to the regulation of shipments on 
American railroads. In virtue of the through bill of 
lading railroads will not accept any shipment for export 
until they have received absolute proof that the ship- 
ment will be allowed to enter an English or other port 
for which it is destined. 

As far as ean be learned, no exporter here has so far 
obtained a bill of lading, even orders placed in advance 
of the date on which the British order-in-council took 
effect, March 25, having been refused, the railroads 
having dated the orders back several days, so as to 
bring them within the restricted period. Under the cir- 
cumstances, of course, it is impossible for the exporters 
to do any business, and most of them have undertaken 
to establish domestic connections until conditions once 
more make shipments to Europe feasible. 


Under the arrangement outlined of furnishing full 


data the English Government of course is in a position 
to learn all about the business of the exporters. It has 
been repeatedly charged that Great Britain was framing 
her war regulations so as to learn American business 
secrets to take advantage of them afterward. The accu- 
sation receives some color from the rules with regard to 
lumber, which are of course applied to other lines of 
trade. 





CANAL NOT COMMERCIAL SUCCESS 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., May 20.—After twice having 
been through the waterway, Captain Emil Jackson, of 
the steamship Windber, of the Pacific American Fish- 
eries fleet, says on his return to Bellingham from New 
York this week that the Panama Canal never will be a 
permanent commercial success until Culebra hill is razed 
or sinks. He says that the canal is in a much worse 
condition than when he first navigated it, a short time 
after it was first opened. He believes that eventually 
it will be a suecess, but not under present physical con- 
ditions. The Windber was blocked at the Pacifie en- 
trance to the canal last autumn and was compelled to 
sail via Cape Horn with the 1,000,000 feet of lumber 
loaded at the Bloedel-Donovan Lumber Mills and con- 
signed to New York. On its return it was again blocked 
for several days at the Atlantic entrance. The Windber 
will shortly make a trip to Alaska with cannery supplies. 
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EUROPEAN SHIPMENT IS FEATURE 

New OrteEans, La., May 23.—Foreign shipments, lum- 

ber and timber exported through New Orleans totaled 
approximately 655,000 feet for the week ended Satur- 
day—a sharp decline by comparison with the previous 
week’s movement. The only particularly noteworthy 
feature was the fact that the largest single shipment, 
for the first time in many weeks, moved to European 
destination. It was not a particularly big shipment at 
that—221,000 feet of pine and pine sleepers cleared by 
the steamer Rathlin Head for Dublin and Belfast—but 
it sort of broke the monotony. Parcel shipments were 
also cleared for Liverpool, covering small lots of cotton- 
wood and ash and a bunch of mahogany logs. The 
bulk of the subnormal movement was destined for 
Isthmus, Central America and Cuba. The week’s clear- 
ances also included 164,916 staves, 21,772 crates, 6,829 
bundles staves, 6,748 bundles shooks and 105 mahogany 
logs. The coastwise movement to New York .comprised 
142,902 bundles box material. Six steamers cleared for 
transatlantic destinations without lumber cargo. 
_ Today’s inquiry did not reveal sufficient change to 
Justify comment on export market conditions. Ocean 
transport continues the dominating factor, extreme high- 
ness of rates and scarcity of vessels holding down the 
movement pretty close to the irreducible minimum. That 
the stock moves at all under these conditions is excel- 
lent evidence that there is not only a healthy de- 
mand, but real and imperative need for lumber on the 
other side. 

One curious result of the search for shipping—sail 
or steam—is the purchase by W. B. Gillican, of the Gilli- 
can-Vizard Company, this city, of the three-masted Swed- 
ish bark Avenger. 'The-vessel was beached on Chandeleur 
Island during a storm ten or twelve years ago, and has 
stuck there ever since. Mr. Gillican, who has a summer 
home on the Mississippi coast, decided that this was a 
time for all seaworthy boats to come to the aid of the 
shippers. An examination revealed the vessel’s hull in 
i good state of preservation. Accordingly, contracts 
have been let for its refloating and repair in a Mobile 
shipyard, It is reported that the restoration of the bark 
will cost approximately $60,000—but a single cargo at 
current rates may defray expense bills. 





RECENT PATENTS OF INTEREST 


The following patents of interest to the lumber trade 
recently were issued from the United ‘States Patent Of- 
fice. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. EB, Burn- 
ham, patent and trademark attorney, 867 Bond Building, 
Washington, D. C., at the rate of 20 cents each. Number 
of patent and name of inventor should be stated when 
ordering: 


1,182,068. Miter box, Edward M. Ayer, Rockford, Ill. 

nF 182,275. Log cart. William F. Hutson, Barto, and 
: — Beasley, Columbia, Miss, 

le 182,298. Wood shaping machine. Andrew M. Morrison, 
Awrence, Mass. 

pckgl82,509. Feeding device for woodworking machinery. 
Feter A. Solem, Cincinnati, Ohio, assignor to J. A. Fay & 
“San Company, same place. 





1,182,525. Rift splitter. xeorge FEF. Campbell, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., assignor to The Wheland Company, same place. 
1,182,633. Apparatus for treating wood. Gordon Bryan, 
New Britain, Conn. 
oe Rabbet plane. John F. Thunell, Salt Lake City, 
ah. 
1,182,733. Machine for grooving weather boarding. Will- 
iam E. Aycock, Moultrie, Ga., assignor to Thomas J. Aycock, 
Aycock, Fla. 
1,182,745. Planer. William A. Bridges, Monett, Mo. 





URGES SECURING EMPLOYEES’ HELP 


To Timber Owners and Manufacturers of Wood Products: 


GENTLEMEN: Has it ever occurred to you that in 
forming a welfare association composed of the employees 
of your institution you might enthuse them in taking a 
personal interest in the promotion of your business and 
the consumption of more wood for packages, homes, pav- 
ing and many other things, where substitutes have en- 
tered because of the lack of interest of the timber own- 
ers and those who are dependent upon trees to make a 
livelihood. There have been spasmodic efforts to promote 
the welfare work in the lumber trade, and in some parts 
of the country the welfare association (as in New York) 
has provided secretaries to do State work. 

Would it not be worth your while to start a welfare 
association of your own, under yowr own vine and fig tree, 
with three things in mind, health, prosperity and happi- 
ness for your business family? I judge that means every- 
body in town, because from the preacher to the candle- 
stick maker each citizen and his family are dependent 
upon the pay-roll of your mill to help pay all the run- 
ning expenses of the community. The method to employ 
will, no doubt, suggest itself to you, but if every man de- 
pendent upon the pay-roll from your mills and timber 
operations were made to realize that your prosperity is 
his prosperity, your health and happiness are necessary 
for his health and happiness, not only would he be glad 
to be a factor in organizing a welfare association but he 
would be pleased to spend more than one evening a month 
to advance the interests of his neighbors by getting up 
programs that would interest the men and their families 
employed by you. If you only had one annual celebration 
in which you could get them all together around a table 
it would do good. Suppose it did cost $500, the fact 
that every one dependent on your institution was pulling 
for the barrel or the box, or insisting that we have better 
streets and that they be made out of wood block; that 
the new church be built of wood; that they acquire a new 
idea about the building of a bungalow made of lumber 
from your mill and also be encouraged to save in order 
to acquire a home of their own. Suppose it did cost 
$500, it would be worth the price—it would be worth 
your while to promote the welfare of your home and 
industry. 

This suggestion comes to us because we are interested 
in the promotion of one branch of the industry that con- 
sumes probably ten billion feet of lumber. We have felt 
the influence of your codperation in freight fights, not 
only your money but your individual codperation, and we 
just dropped this little thought that you might possibly 
know that some of our members have taken advantage 
of this suggestion and have successfully struck ‘‘pay 
dirt.’’ If we could get 800,000 employees in the lumber 
industry all enthusiastic about the cleanest, brightest and 
most healthful material for everything under’ the sun, 
we believe dividends would be increased. Will you help? 

Sincerely yours, 
NATIONAL SLACK COOPERAGE MANUFACTURERS’ ASS’N., 
C. L. Harrison, Chairman Trade Relations Committee. 


MECHANICAL* 


ISSUES ATTRACTIVE AND INFORMING FOLDER 


A handsome color folder illustrating the uses of Cor- 
nell-Wood-Board has just been issued by the Cornell 
Wood Products Company of Chicago and Corneil, Wis. 
The folder is unusually attractive and contains informa- 
tion on the finishing of walls and ceilings that should 
prove valuable to carpenters, contractors and dealers as 
well as home owners. 

All of the illustrations in. the booklet are reproduced 
from actual photographs. They comprise a variety of 
interiors, showing the practical and decorative advantages 
of the board. Each view carries explanatory notes ete. 
das of Cornell-Wood-Board is enclosed with the 

older. 
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CIRCULAR DESCRIBES THROTTLE VALVES 


The William Powell Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
recently issued a circular describing its throttle valves, 
which have been used with excellent results on saw- 
mills, traction and road engines, steam shovels, railroad 
tanks, water motors, paper mills or wherever a reliable, 
quick-opening, frictionless straight-away valve is re- 
quired. 

The ‘‘Ready’’ is designed to meet the demand for a 
medium pressure low price lever throttle valve, and at 
the. same time retain the desirable features of a first 
class valve. The ‘‘Titan’’ is a throttle valve that can 
be quickly opened and is designed for the control ,of 
fluids, while the ‘‘Giant’’ is built to be opened or 
closed under the heaviest pressure. The company 
claims that the Powell improvements have removed 
all objections to throttle valves. Special levers can 
be furnished for various styles to suit individual re- 
quirements. 

The company will be pleased to mail this circular 
to any engineer or dealer upon request. 








* The articles published in this department in behalf of 
products advertised in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are desig- 
nated “advertisements” in conformity with the Postal Act 
of August 24, 1912. 


“Velvet Edge” 
Flooring 
Strips. 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 


In Quartered and Plain Oak we carry 
complete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship flooring 
and lumber in the samecar. IJnquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 











Quality Talks Loud 
in Holding Trade 


and no one knows that better than hundreds 
of dealers all over the country handling our 


DIXIE BRAND 
OAK FLOORING . 


Mouldings, Casing and Base 


Try us the next time you order and you'll 
too know why quality talks loud. 


Write us for copy of our booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 
BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 
Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. 








Quality and Grade 


Baud Sawed 


QUARTERED WHITE OAK 
4/4 to 8/4 


LONG LENGTHS 
We ship as high as 60% 14 
and 16 foot. 
GOOD WIDTHS 
10% to 15% in Quartered 
PLAIN RED OAK White Oak guaranteed 10” 
4/4 to 8/4 andup. Plain Oak made as 
wide as is consistent with 
eee? ee yy GUM good manufacturing. 
MANUFACTURE 
Our manufacturing cost is 
¥% higher than it would be 
if we lowered our standard, 


SAP GUM, 4/4 to 8/4 
ASH, 4/4 to 20/4 


CAR MATERIAL INSPECTION 
National Inspection Guar- 
In the HEART of the anteed. Experienced and 


carefulinspectors whoshipa 
straight, reliable even grade. 


Little Rock Lumber & Mfg.Co. 


D. S. WATROUS. Secy-Mgr. LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 





Best Arkansas Timber 














LOGGING anp LUMBERING 


OR FOREST UTILIZATION. 
By Lieut. C. A. Schenck. 


(THERE are many books on forestry, but they 
stop short of the harvesting and manufacturing « 
operations, and the literature of logging and lum- 
ber manufacture is still meager. This book covers 
the subject in general outline fashion, with descrip- 
tions of principal methods and illustrations of prin- 
cipal equipment. The five main divisions include 
forest labor, cutting, transportation, foundations of 
manufacture, and manufacturing operations, in- 
cluding -cooperage, veneers, excelsior, wood por 
and other auxiliary industries. Cloth, prepaid, $5.25. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Read This 
Letter 


Pris 


‘[UMBER AND Mit Worx 










November 
1918. 


Paepcke-Leicht Lbr. Co., 


Gentlemen:- 


We are using your Red Gum lumber in the 
manufacture of our high class interior 
trim and general planing mill work. 


This gum is giving excellent satisfaction, 
being highly graded, soft texture, good 
widths, and long lengths, also dry, straight 





and flat. ; 
Respectfully, 
Harris, McHenry & Baker Coe 
Dict, 
REN /MG 








Then Send Your 
Inquiries for Hardwoods 


to a company that takes special care in 
the manufacture of lumber for factory 
trade. 


Our Oak and Gum possess advantages 
you will appreciate. 


Paepcke Leicht Lumber Co. 


111 W. Washington St. 


CHICAGO 





PM UL 








JOHN H. BURRELL & CO. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the Sale of American Hardwoods, Etc., 
In Logs and Lumber. 


15 and 16 African House, Water Street, 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Telegraphic and Cable Address, ““Burrwood, Liverpool.” 

















We ARE BUYERS OF 


American Hardwoods 
LOGS and LUMBER 


Write to 


JAMES WEBSTER & BRO., Ltd. 
BOOTLE, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
London Office: DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, LONDON, E. C. 
News Chambers: 67 HOPE ST., GLASGOW 











ry 
& 





° Agents for the Sal 
Singleton, Dunn & Co. “Siti et” 
AMERICAN LOGS AND LUMBER 
27 UNION STREET, 

Cable Coder: Telecode, Licber's Zebrat 4-8.C., A. U. Glasgow, Scotland 


Cant & Kemp, Sona’ 
WOOD BROKERS 


For the Sale of all descriptions of 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 
WRIGHT, GRAHAM & Co.. 


Royal Bank Place, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 3 Eastcheap St., LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: “‘ Brakridge’’, ow Cable Address: ‘‘ Nivarium” London 
WOOD BROKERS 

Agents for the sale of all kinds of American Hardwoods in logs, 
Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, North Carolina 
Pine, Spruce, and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports 











in the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best of advantage. 














During the fiscal year 1911 the Forest Service spent 
almost $4,000,000 more than it received through grazing 
fees, special uses, and from the sale of timber. Two 
years later the deficit was but $2,153,685.84. Last year 
the deficit was somewhat greater. In round figures the 
expenditures were $5,000,000 and the receipts were 
about half the appropriation. In times such as these 
it is pertinent to inquire into the practicability of 
wiping out this annual deficit and making the national 
forests self-supporting. To the question, ‘‘Can it be 
done?’’ my answer is unreservedly ‘‘ Yes.’’ 

But, before considering the detail of this problem, 
we must realize that, if the national forests can not 
be self-supporting, and even if they cost double or four- 
fold the present deficit, they are well worth it to the 
nation. Aside from the direct benefits of putting the 
grazing business within national forests upon a con- 
servative basis, of protecting cattle and sheep men 
from ‘‘die-ups,’’ of securing a sustained timber supply 
for the lumberman, of protecting millions of dollars’ 
worth of property from destructive fires, the indirect 
benefits alone are worth the cost. The damage from 
erosion which usually follows extensive deforestation 
in the mountains would more than counterbalance a net 
expenditure of $5,000,000 a year. When floods destroy 
in a week $20,000,000 to $30,000,000 worth of property, 
is it not time to realize, once and for all, that the 
national forests are a necessity and not a luxury? 

Granting all these benefits and bearing in mind that 
the national forest administration is of benefit to the 
whole country and especially to the West, it neverthe- 
less is pertinent to inquire into this deficit which has 
not decreased as rapidly as might be expected. The 
forests of India, France, Germany, Austria, and even 
the forests of arid North America, are more than self- 
supporting. They produce a handsome revenue in the 
bargain. Why is it, then, that the national forests 
of the United States are still a source of expense, more 
than ten years after their administration was assumed 
by the Department of Agriculture? One of the primary 
reasons is that this department recognized from the 
start the necessity for fire protection on a large scale. 
The officials realized that it was worth making big 
expenditures to protect a two or three billion dollar 
property. On the other hand, they have deprecated 
the large deficits and have made an earnest endeavor 
to increase the revenue by putting a larger amount 
of stumpage on the market. This administrative 
deficit, however, is not so large as might appear from 
the figures given in the annual reports. One must 
realize that the aggregate expenditure includes the 
expense of a non-revenue producing scientific bureau. 
Studies of the pulp industry, studies of paper making, 
timber testing, commercial tree studies and the like, 
are certainly not chargeable to national forest adminis- 
trative costs. One of the first things to do, then, is to 
distinguish more. particularly the appropriation for 
purely scientific forestry work from the appropriation 
for the administration and protection of the national 
forests. It is only after this separation between scien- 
tific and administrative work that a fair determination 
can be had of the non-revenue producing capacity of 
these western forests. 

Unquestionably the deficit can be somewhat reduced 
by simplifying the administrative organization. At 
present it is pretty generally recognized as being some- 
what top-heavy. There is too much paper work. More 
money should be spent on the national forests them- 
selves. I have reason to believe that the Forest 
Service realizes this short-coming and is working 
toward a simplification. By far the easiest method 
of wiping out this deficit is to put the grazing and 
commercial renting on a strictly commercial basis. In 
such times as these, when the Federal administration 
is facing a serious deficit, considering special taxes 
and even an increase in the income tax, is it not logical 
to consider other sources of revenue? The Forest 
Service should take the lead in this revenue campaign 
rather than lag behind an economic policy indicated 
by administrative and national needs. To wipe out the 
present Forest Service deficit is not so difficul* as might 
be supposed by an outsider. Politics alone stands in 
the way. It is well known that the prices of current 
timber sales are based upon careful appraisals and that 
the aim is to secure the full commercial value of the 
product. Curiously enough, this policy does not hold 
true for grazing fees or for the charges for special uses. 
Why should the purchaser of timber pay the commercial 
rate and not the large cattle owner? The man who 
rents a store, a pasture, a road house or a resort, as 
well as all other purely commercial renters should also 
pay commercial rates. Today the charge for grazing 
is one half to one fifth the commercial value. . The 
charge for miscellaneous leases is correspondingly low. 
The sole justification seems to be the desire of the 
Forest Service to favor the small man. In carrying 
out such a policy in regard to grazing and special uses, 
is not the large man favored and is this fair, consider- 
ing the commercial basis for timber sales? 

The minutia of the grazing regulations and instruc- 
tions are admirable. They excel anything that has 
been put in force by any power in the world. Is it not 

all the more astounding then that the grazing fees are 
not upon a commercial basis? The grazing business 
of the West, notwithstanding figures published by the 
forester is mainly in the hands of the big men. The 
writer knows of one forest in the West where 65 to 75 
percent of the grazing business is directly or indirectly 


Can National Forests Be Made Self Supporting? 


[By Theodore S. Woolsey, Jr., Formerly Assistant District Forester, District 3] 





in the hands of three families. This assertion would 
not be easy to prove since, under present conditions 
it would be difficult to trace the ownership and trade 
agreements. But those who know the West realize that 
this statement is practically true. Since big business 
controls the grazing why should not commercial rates 
be charged? Private owners of grazing land charge 
much higher rates than the Forest Service, and even 
the Indian Service charges two to five times as much 
as is charged on the national forests. The main reasong 
for these low rates are not only to favor the small man, 
but also to prevent monopoly control of the range, to 
prevent the big man from outbidding the small man 
and putting him out of business. These arguments, 
to my mind, are incorrect. Even if the fees were 
doubled a proper range control under the present con- 
ditions would guarantee the survival of the home- 
steader who grazes his few head of cattle in the vicin- 
ity of his home. Politics, and politics alone, prevent 
the Forest Service from charging higher rates. The 
writer believes unreservedly in the policy of an im- 
mediate and considerable increase in the fees. The 
cattle, horse, sheep and goat business has never been 
more prosperous. Now is the time to double the graz- 
ing fees; this, to my mind, is preferable to a gradual 
increase from year to year. Anyone familiar with the 
stock business knows that owners, under present con- 
ditions, could well afford double the present rates, 
Must the Forest Service submit to political domina- 
tion, simply because an administration does not wish 
to make enemies of the western stock men? Can the 
Forest Service permit such a glaring error in its 
grazing administration to go unnoticed? To base the 
decision purely on politics or on whether the Wilson 
administration can afford to make political enemies of 
the stock men of the West is a poor argument. The 
stock men unquestionably would bring tremendous 
pressure to bear against an increase in rates, but deep 
down in their hearts they would recognize the fairness 
of the measure. 

The exemption clause in the Federal income tax 
treats all classes alike. The man with an income of 
$5,000 a year has the same exemption as the man with 
an income of $50,000. But according to Forest Service 
regulation G5: 

je - Milch or work animals, not exceeding a 
total of ten head, owned and in use by bona fide 
settlers, residing in or near a national forest, require 
no permit.’’ 

Such an exemption is clearly. class regulation. It 
would, therefore, be very proper, in case the grazing 
fees were doubled, perhaps to increase the number to 
be grazed free to twenty-five head of cattle or horses, 
and the corresponding number of sheep or goats ap- 
plicable to all owners, whether rich or poor. If this 
grazing regulation were modified in line with the 
exemption policy of the Federal income tax it would 
mean that a man grazing 100 head of cattle would pay 
on but three-quarters, while a man grazing 1,000 head 
would pay on thirty-nine-fortieths. In other words, 
the larger the man the smaller the exemption percent; 
something which no fairminded stock man could com- 
plain about, since the number exempted would be the 
same for all owners. If the grazing fees were in- 
creased, it would be logical also to increase the returns 
from ‘special uses. It is merely a question of policy, 
not one of, practicability. 

If these increases were made the present deficit of 
the Forest Service administration would be imme- 
diately wiped out. Since it is politics that stand in 
the way, why should not the purchaser of timber 
demand equitable treatment? If he pays the full com- 
mercial value, why should not the millionaire stock 
man or the sheep owner? 





MAKE LABOR RESTRICTIONS STRONGER 


Boston, Mass., May 20.—Another step toward the for- 
mation of an alliance between the millmen’s unions and 
the building trades that will force all building contrac- 
tors to use only house finish and other millwork produced 
in ‘‘closed shops’’ was recently taken by Shop & Mill- 
men’s Union 1410. After balloting for eight hours at 
their headquarters in 30 Hanover Street, more than 800 
members voted in the affirmative on the following impor- 
tant proposed changes in working conditions: 

1, Shall all members of the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters & Joiners in this State refuse to handle any trim 


that does not have the label of the brotherhood after June 
1, 1916? 


2. Shall all members of the United Brotherhood of Car- 
— *, Joiners refuse to work in any mill that has not 
e label? 


8. Shall_all members refuse to work on any material 
when notified by the State” council that it is to be used 
for a non-union job? 


4, Shall we establish a universal initiation fee of $25 in 
the State outside of Boston to take effect July 1, 1916? 

5. Shall_we amend the State council laws by changing 
Article 3, Section 1? 

Question five refers to the proposition to add two mill- 
men as delegates to the Carpenters’ State Council, and 
is in line with the effort to form such a close alliance be- 
tween the mill workers and the building trades that house 
trim produced in an ‘‘open shop’? can not be used by 
the building contractors, nor can the ‘‘ closed shop’’ mills 
produce union label trim to be sold to any master builder 
who is not satisfactory to the union officials of the 
building trades. 
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| THE SOUTHWEST 


IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
Sr. Louts, Mo., May 23.—The heavy handicap to the 








lumber trade in this territory continues to be a, lack of 
cars, and in that direction no relief appears in sight. 
Some larger operators believe that the shortage will con- 
tinue, as they say there is no expectation of the freight 
blockade on the Coast being broken. The head of one large 
concern here, which operates many southern yellow pine 


‘ in the South, wrote a letter to the railroads of the 
ey aan received replies trom most of their traffic 
managers. These indicate that the railway officials are 


themselves “up in the air.” They make no encouraging 
predictions as to the future. There is considerable diversity 
of opinion, but nothing very encouraging for the lumberman, 


The traffic manager of one road on the Southern coast ex- 
lly some easing of the situation when the crops begin 
moving, as the grain sent south for export will furnish 
cars which may be loaded with grain, may be reloaded with 
lumber for the return trip, but most of the traffic, managers 
are not situated as is this one and view the moving of the 
crops, in a few months, from an entirely different angle 
and fear that the crops will accentuate the car shortage. 

The market has experienced a sort of a fillip, which is to 
say that there has been a little improvement in some lines 
over the last report, but it is not sufficient to create much 
enthusiasm. The strictly local market here remains in- 
active. Building permits are few and are not of an im- 
portance to absorb much lumber. 

Nobody here seems to know the exact status of the labor 
row that was started by the hodcarriers about a month ago, 
and which involved a sympathetic strike on the part of a 
number of unions in the building trades. It was supposed 
to be settled on the basis of an increase in the hourly 
wages of the laborers in the building trade and a reduction 
of hours, but a refusal on the part of the contractors to 
recognize this union. Since then, some of the labor leaders 
have announced themselves as dissatisfied and have declared 
their purpose to induce contractors from other cities to 
come in here and bid on work. The consequence is that 
nobody seems to know whether the strike is settled or not. 
This acts as a natural depressant on the building industry, 
which was very weak as it was. 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT 


Kansas Crry, Mo., May 23.—Many reports of damage 
to the winter wheat crop in Kansas by the Hessian fly 
caused business men generally to look forward with great 
interest to the May report of the Kansas Board of Agri- 
culture. The report was issued yesterday and it estimates 
the crop for the State at_ 108,000,000 bushels, the largest 
crop Kansas ever produced except for the record-breaking 
yield of 1914. According to the board’s correspondents 
throughout the State the damage done by the Hessian fly 
has been greatly overstated. The same report said the corn 
prospects and the conditions of all the other crops and of 
stock are excellent. Conditions in the lumber trade are 
very much as they were a week ago. This is naturally a 
dull time in the lumber business and it is even more so 
this year because of the softening of southern yellow pine 
prices which has tended to scare the buyers of all kinds of 
lumber out of the market. But most of the big manufac- 
turers are meeting the situation in the most effective way 
possible by cutting down their production and keeping their 
prices firm. Manufacturers say that the transit cars are 
the weakest factor in the market today. 





SOUTHEAST TEXAS MANUFACTURING POINTS 

BEAUMONT, TEX., May 22.—Despite the inactivity in 
the lumber market since May 1 there has been no de- 
cline in prices during the last week, although most of 
the mills in the Beaumont territory have reduced their runs 
to five days a week. 

Lumber manufacturers claim that inability to secure cars 
for shipment is the chief cause of the slack in business and 
the situation is by no means regarded seriously. Mill men, 
wholesalers and retailers alike are confident the market will 
improve within a few weeks. They look for more steady 
buying by the first of June and believe business will 
strengthen from that time on. 

_ The scarcity of freight cars is more serious than at any 
time in the history of the lumber industry and this handi- 
cap is augmented by almost a total lack of vessels for 
either coastwise or foreign shipment. With no transporta- 
| facilities lumber dealers have their hands completely 


Reports received from various parts of the consuming 
territory of the North, West and middle West indicate that 
lumber is in great demand. Crop conditions throughout 
those Sections are very promising and all known barometers 
of business point to ‘prosperous summer and fall seasons. 
The lumber trade, therefore, cannot help but improve as 
Soon as the car situation loosens up, according to local 
dealers, The fact that prices have held firm in the face of 
skimp buying on the part of retail yards strengthens the 


elief among manufacturers the i 
engl A that business will improve be 





OrancE, TEX., May 22. 
ation in a word—no deal 
The belief is firm that 


—Summing up the market situ- 
er has lost his optimistic spirit. 
. 1 the depression that is noted at 
ee is temporary only; no reasons for its continuance 
little crecduced, and it is confidently believed that what 

sround has been lost will be regained at a very early 
Hos a Late seasons and unfavorable weather are assigned 
: : causes for the temporary lull, and it is predicted by 
ree vest local authorities that measures that have been 
a ne by many of the mills to curtail outputs will soon 
es conditions. One millman here says that it is his 
rrvation that prices have about held their own for the 
ne sc days; he is booking orders only for stock that is on 
—— or for day-to-day cuttings. Representatives of another 
a concern say that they are holding for a certain high 
Theos price and are booking no orders at lower figures. 
;ucre are reports of placings at prices considerably off the 
ceal particularly in 2x4-inch and other small sizes, but 
Tt mills are holding their stock rather than sacrifice it. 
ek Ne Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company announced early 
en lal that their mill — will be closed on Saturdays 
— further notice, cutting running time to five days a 
ais President W. H. Stark of the company stated that 
marine’? is taken owing to the great scarcity of ships, 
eueat™ it difficult to move the export output. and the conse- 
ment congested condition of the company’s yards. 





IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER 


i TEX., May 23.—The downward tendency in 
yellow pine market of Southeast Texas has been 


pavers according to the lumbermen of this section. The 
holdin be weak for a while, but prices are now said to be 
of po rm. Some dealers are considering the question 
slow Tt tab prices in order to stimulate buying, which ts 
Present i .. eneved that an advance in the market at the 
demand, € will have a tendency to aid in creating a better 


No. 2 dimension is getting scarce and all No. 8 stocks are 


reported pretty well taken up. Many timber orders have 
been placed and there is considerable timber on hand. Last 
week the Government purchased 2,000,000 feet of 2x12-inch 
and 1,500,000 feet of 1x12-inch. A large portion of this 
will be supplied by the mills in this territory. 

The eastern railroad lines have entered the market with 
some large orders, one being for 4,000,000 feet of siding, 
of which the Kirby Lumber Company will ~—e 2,000,000 
feet. Aside from this there is very little buying by the 
railroads, but more activity is expected after the close of 
the fiscal year on June 1. : 

The car shortage is still serious, and the lumber people 
fear the consequences if there is no relief by the fall when 
the movement of the cotton and grain crops begins. 


| SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE 


SAVANNAH, GA., May 23.—The lumber trade has ap- 
parently settled down to a season of comparative quiet. 
There continues to be a fair demand for the product at 
reasonable prices. The trade is looking forward to a con- 
tinued betterment of conditions from now on. It is not be- 
lieved that there can be a recurrence of the slump that 
knocked the bottom out of the industry following the out- 
break of the war. , 

The fact that there is no export trading necessarily has 
curtailed the volume of business, but there has been a 
corresponding curtailment of production to meet it. The 
manutacturers in this territory have, however, participated 
in war orders for lumber. ‘The building trades continue 
active. There is a large volume of construction work go- 
ing on in the Southeast. 














IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., May 22.—The mills are begin- 
ning now to experience a scarcity of orders as a result 
of the embargo which makes it impossible to ship the 
lumber products of this section to the eastern markets. As 
a result there is a real shortage of cutting at some of the 
mills and for the first time the situation is growing serious. 
Such concerns situated so they can make shipments by 
their own, or chartered vessels, are receiving more business 
than they can care for. The embargo is at times lifted for 
a few hours and during these intervals the shippers manage 
to pass some shipments through, but for the most part trade 
is hung up. Mills located to the westward, which enjoy 
a freight rate into interior points, are busy and are getting 
excellent prices for their stock. 





IN THE LAND OF THE SKY 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., May 22.—Asheville lumber dealers 
are still sending out an ‘‘S. O. S.’’ for cars in order to 
care for the orders they now have on hand. The re- 
establishment, to considerable extent, of the embargo by 
some of the eastern roads has seriously interfered with the 
lumber business in western North Carolina, although all the 
mills are still running full time, and inquiries are being 
received daily regarding hardwood lumber for various sec- 
tions of the country. Common grades of oak, poplar and 
chestnut are still in demand at fair prices. 





OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS 


NorFo.k, VA., May 22.—The last week brings to light 
a little more snap and vim to the buying and a decidedly 
better feeling by manufacturers as to the outlook. While 
the embargoes are still in force to more or less extent consid- 
erable relief has been afforded lumber shippers of late and 
prospects are for still further relief being given them. 

No large stocks are carried and when orders are placed 
they are for immediate delivery. Building in the North and 
Hast is expected to continue well into the summer, causing 
a fair to good demand for North Carolina pine lumber at a 
time when not much'business is expected. Building in this 
section is very active and prospects are bright that it will 
continue so during the whole summer, 








CENTRAL SOUTH 











IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA 


SHREvEPoRT, La., May 22—Phases of the yellow pine 
market indicate an early improvement in the situation, 
but none of the millmen seems to be in position to state 
just_ exactly when the improvement will show up. Millmen 
confidently look for a brisker demand within the next few 
months, to continue throughout the year. 

That overproduction has played a part in the market 
situation lately is admitted by the millmen, but steps have 
been taken to give relief from this feature of the industry 
through curtailment at various mills. The mills are work- 
ing on this problem individually, but reports coming in indi- 
cate that a large percentage of them are participating in 
the curtailment movement, most of them still cutting off one 
day a week and some shutting down as much as two days 
a week, In addition, recent rains have interfered with log- 
ging and with planer work, and this has helped to lower 
production, 

The market is rather spotted at present. Some days de- 
mand is active, while on other days orders are scarce. 
Some items are in greater demand than others, the 2x4 and 
2x8 No. 2, 14- and 16-foot dimension, being very strong; 
but No. 1.shows some weakness. Timbers, including struc- 
tural, are also in good demand, also shiplap. Inch stock 
has shown more weakness than 2-inch lately. 

Several large orders have added encouragement lately, in- 
cluding one for 24,000,000 feet of timber for the Belgian 
Government and 14,000,000 feet for Panama, also some bi 
pp rag orders, local demand meanwhile being especially 
active. 

The car shortage is reported to be loosening up, though 
ba cars are still scarce. Open cars are becoming plenti- 
u 


The Louisiana Forestry Association, through Mrs. A. B. 
Avery, secretary, of Shreveport, is waging an educational 
campaign with a view of inducing the legislature, now in 
session, to pass a law creating a State forestry board to be 
separate from the conservation commission, a body which at 
present looks after game, fish, minerals and forests. The 
proposed board shall select a State forester to look after 
forestry problems, this official to be thoroughly trained and 
experienced, 

e O. S. Hawes Lumber Company, of Monroe, La., is now 
handling the output of the Grayling Lumber Company’s mill 
at that point. The O. 8S. Hawes Lumber Company’s Grayling 
office is in charge of T. F. Terzia and is located at the Gray- 
ling mill. The head office of the Hawes Lumber Company is 
at Detroit, Mich. ‘The company is operating an up-to-date 
planing mill and can handle any sort of order for standard 
specifications for southern yellow pine lumber. It is special- 
izing also in mixed cars of hardwood and pine. The officers 
of the O. S. Hawes Lumber Company are: Frank Filer, 
president; F, C, Burden, vice president; O. S, Hawes, secre- 
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Living Room, Sun Parlor, Hall and Dining Room in 
residence of W. K. Grove, Orange, N. J., all finished 
in Birch—Stained Mahogany. 


Birch 


Is A Versatile Wood 


It takes readily and artistically 
any desired stain, while a finish in 
natural colors is very attractive. 
Moreover, Birch is so adaptable 
that it gives the best effect for the 
interior trim of every part of the 
house from cozy corner and built-in 
book case to kitchen and bedroom. 


Birch not only finishes up beauti- 
fully in colored stains, but has also 
been selected as the favorite wood 
for White Enamel finish. This is 
but another reason why it is suited 
to your trade and why you should 
have a good stock in your yards. 
Why wait until you have calls for 
Birch and are unable to supply 
them, before you decide to stock it? 
Do it now and show your customers 
you have the initiative to create new 
business backed by merit for Birch. 


Sells On Its Merit 


You can always safely recommend it 
for Doors, Case, Base, Flooring, Mould- 
ings, Ornamental Columns, Stairways, 
Mantels and for all sorts of interior - 
work. To see Birch in actual use write 
any of the firms listed below and ask 
for our Birch Book “A”. Beside views 
of homes finished throughout in Birch 
you'll also find much valuable informa- 
tion about this peer of finish woods. Write 
for your copy now. 


WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., | WORCESTER LUMBER co., Ltd., 
Hayward, Wis. Chassell, Mich. 
MASON-DONALDSON LBR. CO., G. W. JONES LUMBER CO., 
' _™ Appleton, Wis. 
R GOODMAN CO., 
eee . Wis. FLANNER-STEGER LAND & 
LUMBER CO., 
GOODMAN a co., Chicago, Ill. 
NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., I. STEPHENSON CO., 
Stanley, Wis. Wells, Mich. 
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W. J. Campbell Lumber Cc. 


Factory Stock a Specialty 





WE CAN FURNISH:— 





3 cars 12/4 No. 2 Shop & Btr. Western Pine 
3 cars 8/4 No. 3 Shop Western Pine 

2 cars 10/4 No. 2 Shop & Btr. Western Pine 
10 cars 8/4 No. 1 & 2 Shop Western Pine 
10 cars 6/4 No. 1, 2 & 3 Shop Western Pine 
10 curs 5/4 No. 1, 2 & 3 Shop Western Pine 


2 cars 5/4 No. 2 White Pine Shop, Minn. 
5 cars each 1x8” & 1x12” No. 3 No. Pine 
25 cars 1x4” & wider No. 4 Pine Boards 
25 cars 1x4” & wider No. 5 Pine Boards 
25 cars 1x4” No. 3 Pine Strips 

5 cars 1x4” No. 4 Pine Strips 

2 cars 8/4 “C” Select White Pine, Minn. 
2 cars each 5/4 & 6/4 Common Norway 

(Outs from D & Btr.) 


Write us for prices. 





OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 














Buying Short 
On Yard Stock— 


is all right if your source of supply is depend- 
able. If you try 


OUR MIXED CAR SERVICE 


you will shave a source of supply which will 
never fail you. Wecangive you this service 
on 





All Grades and Thickness of 
Hemlock, White Pine, Norway, 
Maple, Beech or Birch. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 














Busin 


A Trial Shipment of Our Famous 


*Kaney Kreek Klears” 








( SOUTHERN PINE ) 


Foster Lumber C 











DON’T FORGET 


We Specialize in Mixed Cars 


White Pine, Hemlock 


and Basswood Lumber 
Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, a. 


indow Frames and Mouldings. A 
Red Cedar Siding and Fir Doors. 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., faziny, 











Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














tary and treasurer, and F, F. Tillotson, assistant secretary 
and treasurer, all located at Detroit, and T. F. Terzia is 
sales agent at Monroe, 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS 

HArTriesBuRG, Miss., May 23.—The heavy rain during 
the last week has curtailed production at some of the 
larger mills and has compelled ‘practically all of the 
small mills to close down temporarily. Until the woods dry 
off these small mills will be unable to operate. A number 
of the larger mills have curtailed their operations from 15 
to 20 percent, which will bring the production in this 
section during this month to considerably less than for 
April. A number of mills that are now operating on full 
time will be compelled to close down at least one day in the 
week in the near future if the market does not improve. 
There has, however, been a slight improvement in condi- 
tions during the last ten days, and with the exception of a 
few items of shed stock the demand is good. If weather 
conditions continue bad for the next few days there no 
doubt will be some strengthening in price of timbers, as the 
demand is sufficient to keep the mills in steady operation. 
The manufacturers continue optimistic over the outlook, 
as they think that the bad weather is over and that the de- 
mand for the items that are now slow will soon be better, 
and with stock at the mills in fairly good condition there is 
no reason why the market should not improve within the 
next few weeks, 

Following the mass meeting of citizens Friday night, the 
Hattiesburg Commercial Club guaranteed the payment of 
$6,000 for a site for the wood fiber plant to be located here 
and to cost $750,000. The selected location consists of 42 
acres of land lying on the Bouie River, where an unlimited 
supply of water can be obtained. The wood fiber plant will! 
employ about 500 men. Work on the plant will begin in the 
next sixty days. Among the promoters are F. L. Peck, 
president of the J. J. Newman Lumber Company, the Missis- 
sippi Railroad Company and the United States Lumber 
Company; George R. Wright, president of the big plant at 
Bogalusa, and G. H. Wood, of the River Raisin Paper’ Com- 
pany, Monroe, Mich. 








IN CENTRAL LOUISIANA 

ALEXANDRIA, La., May 23.—Shipments from this dis- 
trict are smaller than during the same period last month, 
although demand has increased in the last week and the 
outlook is more promising than heretofore. The car situ- 
ation seems to be easier and a number of mills are taking 
advantage of it by asking their customers to allow cars to be 
loaded to capacity, as they look for a further scarcity in the 
near future. Timber bills are still offered in fair volume, 
with further slight concessions of 50 cents to $1 on small 
timbers, while large structural timbers, caps and stringers 
are about the same as in the previous week. Several large 
orders have been submitted in the last two weeks by the 
Federal Government and Belgian Government, which aggre- 
gate about thirty to forty million feet. 

Paving block stock demand has increased over last month, 
with prices about the same as last week. Flooring has suf- 
fered a drop of 50 cents to $1 in price,,with demand only 
fair. B and better quotations range between $18.50 to 
$19.50 f. o. b. mill. Ceiling demand is fair with prices 
about the same as flooring. Bevel siding demand has in- 
creased, and prices are from 50 cents to $1.50 over those of 
previous reports. The better grades of drop siding are 
steady and demand is enly fair, with lower grades in more 
demand, and prices from 50 cents to $1 weaker. Demand 
for finish is good, with prices steady. Demand for molding, 
casing, base and jambs is good with prices steady. Prices 
on boards are not so strong as formerly, though in 1x12 
No. 2 the demand is heavy. The same can be said about 
fencing, 1x6 No. 2 being in heavy demand. Shiplap still 
holds its former position as to demand, but prices have 
suffered a drop of 50 cents to $1.50, with inquiries heavy 
on 1x8 No. 2 and 1x10 No. 2. 

Demand for No. 2 dimension is heavy; in fact, a great 
many of the mills report that they have sold out, No. 1 
not being in such good demand, with the mills replenish- 
ing their stocks, which have been very badly broken hereto- 
fore. Latest quotations are of $7 to $8 off. 

The number of mills in the district curtailing their output 
increases steadily, many of them closing down two days a 
week instead of one as formerly, while others are watching 
the trade barometer more closely. The general opinion is 
that there will not be a large increase in buying for some 
time and that curtailment will help prices and the market 
considerably. 





WAR DESTROYS WOODS IN WAR ZONE 


The havoe wrought to trees in European war zones 
has been tremendous. In Belgium, France, Russia, 
Serbia and Montenegro the heavy bombardments have 
swept away beautiful forests, so that the land has be- 
come as bare as if a disastrous forest fire had swept 
it. In addition wood has been in great demand since 
the war started, and every available tree has been cut 
down. In Germany the demand was very large for 
chestnut trees, from which the stocks of guns are 
manufactured, and in all the belligerent countries lum- 
ber has been used as never before—for trench build- 
ing, wagons and trucks. 

All this has aroused the various forest preservation 
societies throughout Germany. Dealers are going 
through the Tyrol and are arranging to buy every 
chestnut tree they can find. This beautiful country is 
noted for its magestic trees, and nearly every village 
in the Tyrol is proud of its giant chestnut trees. How- 
ever, the peasants, many of whom have been almost 
impoverished by the war, are in great need. They 
are doing now what they never for a moment dreamed 
they would do—selling these magnificent trees to the 
dealers and marring the beauty of their vicinity. 
Seores of the giant trees have been felled and are 
lying in the roadways ready to be carted away. This 
has aroused the tree lovers and efforts are being made 
to preserve what trees still remain standing. It is 
predicted that when the war is over there will be a 
great scarcity of timber in the belligerent countries, 
and that the United States and Canada no doubt will 
be called upon to supply the need. 





ANNOUNCES NEW BRUNSWICK TIMBER 
SURVEY 


According to an announcement made in the legislature 
recently, the Province of New. Brunswick in the last seven 
years has received more than $3,500,000 revenue from 
Crown lands derived from 1,190,000,000 feet of timber cut 
off during that period. In value the cut for the year ended 
October 31, 1915, was the largest yet recorded, amounting 
to about 290,000,000 feet or nearly the estimated annual 
growth on these lands. 








THE HARDWOOD FIELD | 
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WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE 

MEMPHIS, TENN., May 23.—Heavy rains throughout the 
Memphis territory during the last two or three days haye 
resulted in a vast amount of surface water and doubtless 
have interfered at least temporarily with logging 


: ay .. ; opera- 
tions. However, a large amount of timber is already ro 
that will be brought out as soon as conditions wil! permit 


so the outlook for an adequate supply of log is more fa. 
vorable now than at any other time since the beginning of 
the year. ‘ 

_ Officials of the Valley Log Loading Company say that it 
is operating three of its logging machines at capacity and 
that each month it is loading between 800 and 900 cars of 
logs for Memphis and others points on the Yazoo & Missis- 
sippi Valley line of the Illinois Central Railroad and on the 
Memphis-Marianna cut-off of the St. Louis, Iron Mountain 
& Southern Railroad. This is about the average amount 
of timber loaded by this firm every year at this time. he 
quantity being loaded each month, however, is steadily jn. 
creasing and it is expected that this gain will continue 
until the amount loaded reaches about 1,400 cars a month 
which probably will be attained about August. Firms that 
operate their own log loading machines also say that there 
is an increasing movement of timber. 

As a result of the greater amount of timber available pro- 
duction is being further increased in this territory. Some 
mills recently have started up machinery that has been 
closed down since the European war began. Others that 
have been running only part time now are working at 
capacity. There are a few that have been working on double 
shift, but there are still some that have not placed their 
machinery in operation. It is estimated that output is 
normal for the time of year, with prospects that it may g0 
somewhat beyond this mark in the near future, particularly 
if weather conditions continue favorable. : 

Much interest is shown here in the announcement that 
the Forest Products Company of this city has entered into 
a contract with certain lumber interests in Crittenden 
County, just across the river, to clear cut-over lands at the 
rate of $11 an acre. The cost of clearing these cut-over 
lands heretofore has been’ figured at almost double this 
amount. The contract provides that no stump left on the 
ground shall be more than 12 inches in height. This low 
rate has been made possible by the faet that the Forest 
Products Company will secure charcoal and other products 
from . the timber when it is shipped to Memphis. Not a 
sprig of a tree is lost. as everything removed from the land 
is used by this firm in manufacturing the products it turns 
out. There has been an appreciable increase in demand for 
cut-over lands in the valley States during the last few 
months and it is believed by owners of such property that 
the cheaper’ and quicker rate at which such lands can be 
cleared will stimulate still further the call therefor. 

The Sunflower Lumber Company, of Clarksdale, Miss., has 
begun the construction of a building 100x200 feet, two 
stories in height, to be used as a wagon factory. Wagons 
for both agricultural and general purposes, with logging 
wagons a special feature, will constitute the principal out- 
put of the plant. All of the machinery will be operated by 
electrical power. The company operates a_ big ‘sawmill at 
Clarksdale and the wagon factory will be located close at 
hand and will be conducted as a part of the general opera- 
tions of the firm. The management is also considering th 
establishment of a hoop factory, but this has not been 
definitely decided upon. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 23.—Increasing strength has 
featured the lumber market during the last week, and 
manufacturers and distributers are in a cheerful mood. 
It is officially announced that the contracting builders of 
this city and surrounding territory have enough work con- 
tracted for or in sight to keep them busy for a year anda 
half, without another prospect coming on the market. In 
addition demand from furniture and carriage factories, the 
box factories and from every other source has been steady. 
Prices usually are steady, with some stronger and _ higher. 
Even in the northern yellow pine section of the market 
there is better feeling. ‘ 

The Pittsburgh Glass Company is doing an exceedingly 
heavy business at this time, and in order better to accom- 
modate its trade in this section is planning the erection ot 
a large factory near this city. It has under consideration 
the purchase of 1,200 acres about fifteen miles west, and 
we being made of an extensive deposit of sand in that 
vicinity. 

C. Crane & Co. suffered a loss estimated by Clinton Crane 
at about $1,500, in a peculiar way. One of the large city 
sewers, long abandoned, lies under a part of its yards, 
and where it opened into the Ohio River an extensive cave 
in occurred, probably from the weight of the lumber, about 
200,000 feet of which slid into the river, much of it being 
accounted a total loss. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO, May 24.—The lumber trade has been 
rather active during the last week in spite of the i0- 
clement weather that has prevailed. Building operations 
have been delayed by a continued rainfall and consequently 
buying from dealers is not as active as formerly. The ton? 
A = market is satisfactory and prospects are considered 
right. 

The hardwood trade is ‘rather firm although buying is not 
quite so active as formerly. Dealers buy more liberally as 
stocks have been depleted. Considerable buying is also being 
done by factories, especially those making furniture and 
vehicles. Car shortage is not so pronounced as formerly. 
, stocks are not very large. Prices are firm at former 
evels, 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, 
reports a_good demand for hardwoods at prices. that are 
unchanged from the previous week. . 





IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA 

LyNcupure, VA., May 22.—Despite almost ideal 
weather conditions for building purposes and a partial 
lifting of embargoes by the railroads the demand for 
yellow pine is still below expectations. Buyers in this section 
are inclined to place orders for their immediate requirements 
only, with the general idea in view that prices will develoP 
weakness shortly. For this reason some of the mills are a¢ 
cumulating large stocks, particularly in the lower grades, and 
reductions are observed im current prices. ’ 

While the larger manufacturers are endeavoring, so far ** 
possible, to hold prices up by curtailing output and accumu 
lating stocks, this effort is not proving effective in the cas? 
of the smaller mills on account of the fact that they are 
compelled to accept orders at a reduction. 

Some local dealers who are inclined to look on the azure 
side venture the prediction that prices on yellow pine wil 
sink to: the low level of 1915. There is a strong undercul- 
rent being felt, however, in optimistic circles where the in 
pression prevails and it is generally believed that the demant 
will hold good at least during the summer months and tha 
there will be no further necessity for additional reduction in 
prices. 
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| IN THE EASTERN FIELD 


QUAKER CITY NEWS 








PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 22.—Hardwood business here 
during the last week has been good. Wholesalers have 
done all the business their limited supplies of dry stock 
would allow and most of it is going direct to large con- 
sumers. ‘he spruce market is strong, with stock scarce 


and prices high. Hemlock is firm at $23.50 base, but is not 
moving to any extent in this city, being tied up with North 
Carolina and southern yellow pine by strike conditions, 
Yards move practically no lumber, as they have all with- 
drawn their teams from the streets on account of the 
striking teamsters. Few of the regular teamsters are out, 
but are working in the yards or making themselves useful 
in some way. ‘The union, as represented, means the extra 
men, summer drivers and team contractors drivers who have 
gained a little experience in handling lumber, In a few 
cases the yard and wharf men have gone out in sympathy. 
Yard proprietors seem to have made up their minds to do 
nothing all summer from the way they are taking it. Prac- 
tically no lumber has been moved in this city for ten days, 
and, combined with the surplus on account of embargos, 
it ts having a decided effect on the market in all the soft 
woods in sizes and building lumber. The coming: of warm 
weather was expected to start a brisk demand for immediate 
shipments in this class of lumber, and many cars were put 
in transit to cover this need. ‘This is being disposed of to 
the best advantage, and prices have broken temporarily. 
White pine is so short in the market that it has not felt 
the effect much, as the out of town men can take all there 
is to offer. Cypress is also steady. Outside of this city, 
the volume of business keeps up well. ue 

Were it not for the foregoing conditions, the building 
trades business would be good, for there is considerable 
activity in real estate and especially in large plots of 
ground for improvement. Arrangements have just been 
made for an operation of fifty-one houses at Albright Street 
and Frankford Avenue, and a tract of 54 acres at Rising 
Sun Avenue and Tabor Road is to be developed at once, 
This city now leads the country with its 300,000 dwellings, 
and also with more homes owned by those who live in 
them, and this summer was expected to increase the lead, 
but may fail to do so owing to present conditions . 

Considerable work is being done on the river front, and 
much more is in prospect since the favorable vote on the 
loan bill last Tuesday, for nearly $15,000,000 of the loan 
is for port improvement. Both the Pennsylvania and Read- 
ing railroads, which have for years controlled the water front, 
have professed their willingness to coéperate in the general 
development plans, 

John O. Sheatz, receiver for the International Lumber & 
Development Company, who was recently given full pos- 
session of the property by the courts, is about to make 
another trip to the plantation, and hopes to have something 
encouraging to say to the stockholders on his return. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER 


PirtspurGH, Pa., May 23.—Better prices for lumber 
are expected in the Pittsburgh market this spring and 
summer than have prevailed for the last several weeks, 
not because of any belief in the boom times lasting, but 
because the domestic demand is strong and normal and the 
supply is not adequate for all the visible needs of the com- 
munity or trading territory of Pittsburgh. There were so 
many changes downward during the last few weeks that 
only the belief in the sound undertone of the trade kept 
courage up. Building operations in Pittsburgh are becom- 
ing more disappointing than usual. 

The,Kendall Lumber Company reported last week that im- 
provement in demand began to be felt after a period of 
dullness that has been keeping up ever since, and a_better 
volume of buying seems to be under way with slightly 
stronger prices everywhere along the list. 

The Acorn Lumber Company finds southern yellow pine 
softer in price and,mills offering freely of certain stocks 
which seem to be over-produced. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK 


Burra.o, N, Y., May 24.—Three of the local lumber 
yards received their first lake supplies of the season 
during the last week. Hurd Bros. had the Tempest and 
Interlaken with 984,006 feet of lumber. Henry E. Mallue & 
Bro. had 500,000 feet of stock on the D. L. Filer. Mont- 
somery Bros. & Co. had the same amount on the I. W. 
Stephenson. Receipts of lumber here so far this season 
have been about 7,000,000 feet. Lumber carriers are scarce, 
So a good deal of dependence will be placed upon rail deliv- 
ery this summer, though a large amount of stock will come 
Bs lake for those yards that have succeeded in making 
sharters, 

Building permits for the last week numbered 125, with 


ene wooden . buildings. The cost of permits was 
$243,600, 

The furniture exposition at Jamestown began last week 
Pe a opening the arrival of buyers from all sec- 
ons of ft 


‘ le country has been gratifying. New York City 
and New England have been well represented and quite a 
number of buyers have come from the West. Ground has 
been broken for the new exposition building and it is ex- 
pected to have it completed by May of next year. 





THE TONAWANDAS 


Norra Tonawanna, N. Y., May 23.—The biggest fleet 
of the season to arrive at the Tonawandas with lumber 
reached port yesterday, consisting of five vessels, the 
Steamers Ralph and Myron and barges Brightie, Goshawk 
jo ogiietee, all from Duluth, Minn. The Ralph carried 
= 1,900 Jeet of stock for Smith, Fassett & Co.; the Myron 
ok ted 510,000 feet for the Rochester Box & Lumber Com- 
pany the Brightie had 750,000 feet aboard for the Eastern 
Bede " Company; the Goshawk had 675,000 feet for the 
Din sa ues Lumber Company, and the Miztec carried 850,- 

Mian ' for the Northern Lumber Company. 

Sale ace difficulty is reported in securing’ men to load ves- 


the ..wl€ Georgian Bay district of Canada on account of 
for 4 ig te of labor, attributed to the enlistment of men 
egos Uropean war and to the general demand for labor 
rae kinds in other lines. Local shippers have been in- 
Ty i of these conditions and a proposition is now under 
5 eration to take men from the Tonawandas and other 
Sale along the lakes to help load vessels in*the Canadian 


L 





NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES 


_ JOSTON, Mass., May 23.—Demand for eastern and 
pease lumber is said to be slack, offerings of spruce 
a tg! realy in excess of the requests that a reduc- 
voather of “¢utS,in price has been made. The inclement 

of the last few days has not been favorable to 


vu ling operations and, according] - 
ti . oe slackened considerably en eee 
New Pee a spring building contracts was established 
days ended May 17 PE sper when during the six business 


value of contracts placed aggre- 


ro 





in 


gated ' $6,036,000. Some of these operations may not be 
started until next month, but it is latent building pros- 
perity that means a brisk business for the lumber dealers. 
From the first of the year to May 17 there were awarded 
in New England building contracts to the value of $72,393,- 
000, compared to $60,314,000 during the corresponding 
period last year. The next highest total for the same period 
was in 1912, when the value of contracts for New England 
building was $68,562,000. 

Four lumber schooners arrivel at Boston Sunday and 
are now unloading. The British three-masted schooner 
Lucille arrived from Little Brook, N. 8., with 196,041 feet 
of spruce; the British three-master Leanard OC. got in from 
Parrsboro, N. 8., with 175,000 feet of spruce; the American 
schooner 7'riton brought 125,000 feet of spruce from Machias, 
and the American two-master W. H. Waters made port from 
Tynesmouth Creek, N. B., with 140,000 feet of lumber. 





FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 

New York, N. Y., May 24.—The lumber demand lags 
as compared with a month ago. The improved weather 
conditions have not resulted in the building activity 
looked for and there is no doubt but that there is a combi- 
nation of circumstances accounting for the slower move- 
ment of lumber. Probably the chiet ones are the very quick 
advances that have occurred in standard stocks, and the 
labor situation. The embargoes are still serious handicaps, 
and the uncertainties of the immediate future have been 
suflicient to hold back projected buildings in the down- 
town sections where delays and hold-ups caused by labor and 
embargo situations are expensive. In the outlying sections 
the building prospect shows up more favorably, as demon- 
strated by the heavy increase in the Queens and Richmond 
figures for last week. ‘These are always encouraging because 
while big values are shown in Manhattan and Bronx and 
down-town Brooklyn, the fact is that lumber is a more im- 
portant factor in building construction in the outlying 
boroughs. 

Large stocks of North Carolina pine have been forced to 
the interior metropolitan sections by the continued embar- 
goes, and these are freely offered. The demand and price 
situations were more uncertain last week than they have 
been for two months. The same is partly true as regards 
southern yellow pine. Quotations on this wood are less 
uniform and, although there is a good inquiry, outlying 
yards are buying sparingly. Prices have as a consequence 
eased off a little. The market for cypress is quiet, while 
northern pine has held a steady pace. Wholesalers report 
more business in the latter wood, at better prices. Liberal 
offerings of eastern spruce stocks have had a slight reac- 
tionary effect on prices, although demand may be classified 
as goo@. Demand for hardwoods has slowed up, but prices 
nevertheless remain satisfactory and there are many prom- 
ising inquiries. There is a fair call for hemlock and 
enough inquiries to indicate an early price advance. 

The local wholesale and export trade is speculating upon 
the possibie effects on the market of European peace, and 
the consensus is that while there may be a temporary reac- 
tion which may slightly decrease lumber prices the lumber 
market will. be less affected than other large industries. 
for the reason that rates have been so abnormally higher 
that the movement of lumber to foreign ports has been 
restricted to a minimum. In other words the declaration 
of peace will at least be promptly followed by a normal 
expert demand for yellow pine, hardwoods, spruce ete., 
which will take care of considerable stock that would now go 
to interior points, 





TRADE AT TOLEDO 


TOLEDO, OHIO, May 24.—Once again building valua- 
tion records have been smashed in this city, according to 
the report of Building Inspector Skelding. The permits 
issued during April amounted to $1,188,467. The nearest 
approach to this valuation in a month was that of April 
a year ago, when the figures were $959,042. Bank clearings 
here are also jumping, clearings for the last week amounting 
oa $9,560,608, or 62 percent more than for the same week 
ast year. 
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And want your inquiries and orders 
when in the market for 


W : Fir, Spruce, Red Cedar and 

ashington Western Hemlock. 
White Pine, Western Soft Pine, White 

Idaho Fir, Fir and Larch. 


Redwood, California White Pine 
and Sugar Pine. 


California 
Northern 
OUR GUARANTEE 


Good Grades. 
Right Prices. 


Mixed and all White Pine and 
Wisconsin Hemlock, 


Prompt Shipments. 
Satisfied Customers. 





itral Warehouse Lumber Co. 

















We manufacture and carry in stock at all times 
a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft tex- 
ture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects are 
our Specialties. 


We solicit your business. 

















FROM NEW BRUNSWICK’S METROPOLIS 


St. JoHN, N. B., May 22.—Timely rains have greatly 
improved log-driving conditions and the prospects are 
much better for some drives that were hung up. Here 
and there a small drive is held in a brook and will probably 
remain there, but the larger ones are coming along well, 
and many are safe. The season is backward all over the 
Province, 

The sawmills on the St. John, Miramichi and Restigouche 
rivers are all running, as well as those at Bathurst and other 
places. Rafting has begun on the St. John at Fredericton, 
with a good supply of logs on hand. : 

Fraser (Ltd.) will install a modern sprinkler system in 
their Fredericton mill. The water will be pumped from the 
river. Hydrants will be installed and the system will even- 
tually be extended to all parts of the mill yard, providing the 
best fire-fighting equipment in any mill in the Province. 


During April the receipts of deals at Liverpool and Man-~ 


chester from these Provinces amounted to only 480 stand- 
ards compared with 5,010 in April 1915, and 2,350 in April, 
1914, Stocks are larger, however, than they were at those 
ports a year ago, and contracting is slow, although demand 
is active. With freights at 400s chartering is slow. A 
number of schooners are now loading at St. John for trans 
atlantic ports. There is also one. steamer. The American 
market continues active, but here, also, high freights must be 
reckoned with. ; 

The Pejepscot Lumber Company is rebuilding its mill at 
Salmon River, St. John County, on a larger. scale than the 
one destroyed by fire last -year. 





NOTES FROM WESTERN CANADA 


WINNIPEG, Man., May 22.—Conditions in western 
Canada have been somewhat backward owing to the 
cold, wet weather prevailing throughout the West. This 
has in many cases prevented the farmers reaching the 
towns, and now that they are busy seeding and ploughing 
it is not likely that a recovery will occur for a few weeks. 

W. B. Lanigan, assistant freight traffic manager for the 
Canadian Pacific Railway lines, west of the Great Lakes, 
who recently visited Nelson, B. C., stated that the records 
of his office showed a decided and steady increase in the 
quantity of freight being handled by the railway company. 
Apart from the great wheat crop, ‘more freight was moving 
now than at the corresponding time previous to the war. 
The enormous increase in the movement in lumber, he said, 
was due to the large crops on the prairie Provinces, and to 
the excellent work of the B. C. Forest Branch in advocating 
the use of B. C. lumber on the prairies. Yards on thé 
prairies had depleted their stocks greatly, and he expected 
that the British Columbia manufacturers would be hard 
pressed to keep up with the demand. The Canadian Pacific 
Railway, it is interesting to note, is making arrangements 
to supply many extra cars for the transportation of lumber 
to prafrie points. 


Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 
DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN. 
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THE QUALITY AND SERVICE 
— OF — 


Northland’s Pine 


CANNOT BE EQUALLED 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Blackwell - Panhandle 
| __Idaho | 
| White Pine 


For OHIO TRADE. 


The Allyn 
Lumber Co. 


Engineers Building, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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PACIFIC COAST 











AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH - NEW YORK - BOSTON 
Established 1887 


WHITE PINE 


Silver - idaho - Mich. - Minn. 
and California White Pines 


ALSO YELLOW PINE AND HARDWCODS 








IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 


White Pine 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO) 'Y ellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 














West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 


WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Pion BOX Lumber 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine. 


B. W. Cross Lumber Co., prrrspurce Pa. 











PHILADELPHIA 











William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
—Manufacturers and Wholesalers— 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 
LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 























Maraschino Idaho White Pine 


A Good Cash Customer says: 
“Your grades cannot be beat and your siding 
has Tonawanda stock skinned a mile.” 


Our No. 1 Barn runs 50 per cent. dressing and 
Our No. 2 Barn runs 50 per cent. No. 1 Barn. 


ae A. Busner Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


‘ 








Everything in 


North Carolina Pine 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 





Harrison Bldg., 


Hallowell & Souder, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








THOMAS E. COALE LUMBER CO. 
206-210 Bellevue Court Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Solicits all inquiries for 


White Pine, Spruce, Hemlock, Yellow Pine 


HARDWOODS OF ALL KINDS. 














COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS 


Tacoma, WASH., May 20.—Searcity of labor and ac- 
tivity of I. W. W. agitators promise problems for the 
logging camps this summer and portend even higher log 
values. Wages have generally been voluntarily raised by 
the loggers this spring as logs brought better prices. Never- 
theless a large number of the loggers report the presence 
of I. W. W. agitators and consequent grumbling among many 
of the men. A_sample case this week indicates conditions. 
At Camp No. 17 of the Mineral Lake Logging Company on 
the Tacoma Eastern Railroad forty men quit work Wednes- 
day when the company flatly refused their demand for an 
increase of 25 cents a day. Every one of these men had 
been raised voluntarily 25 to 50 cents, effective May 1. The 
agitators got among them and Wednesday the new demand 
came. Not one of the men involved was getting less than 
$3 a day. Officials of the company say they felt if the 
extra 25 cents were granted it would be only the forerunner 
for more demands like it, and that the voluntary raise May 
1 had been all present conditions would warrant. The men 
were told to seek work elsewhere. Nearly all of the logging 
companies having headquarters offices here report labor 
scarce and prospects that it will continue so for the summer. 
Fir log values are very firm. 

Maj. Everett G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company, has received advices from Manager E. A. 
Sterling, of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, telling of the steps taken by the association to combat 
a recent attack on wood construction by an eastern con- 
struction magazine, and urging the codperation of lumber- 
men of the Tacoma district in refuting the magazine’s 
charges. Major Griggs wired Mr. Sterling thanking him 
on behalf of the lumbermen here for the steps taken and 
assuring the codperation of the lumbermen in the work. 

The Pacific States Lumber Company, Tacoma Building, 
has just completed work on the first unit of its yard shed 
which is designed eventually to cover the entire lumber 
yard and trackage at Selleck to enable the company to 
guarantee dry lumber throughout the rainy season. The 
unit completed is 800 feet long by about 40 feet wide. The 
other units will follow as required. The company is running 
its plant at Selleck, both shingle and sawmill, steadily with 
a satisfactory volume of business coming in. The Mineral 
Lake Lumber Company, allied with the Pacific States and 
whose plant is at Selleck, is also running steadily. J. G. 
Dickson of these two companies says: ‘We find the lumber 
and shingle market about the same as they have been 
lately and both very satisfactory. Yard trade has been a 
little slow lately due probably to the backward season in 
the East, but shows signs of improving. Timbers and heavy 
construction stuff are in good demand and there is a good 
deal of railroad business being gotten out at the mills in 
this district. Clears continue very good in demand with an 
active call for special factory stock. Lumber prices are 
firm and being maintained.” 

State Forester Fred E. Pape is sending out a personal 
letter to public school teachers of the State asking their aid 
in impressing upon school girls and boys a word of caution 
to be careful with fire when in the forests during vacation 
days. May thus far has been mostly cold with considerable 
rain and a belated forest fire season is in prospect. 

The Lindstrom-Handforth Lumber Company, Perkins 
Building, has work well along on the new burner and kiln 
being built in connection with its new sawmill plant at 
Ranier. Prospects are that it will be June 1 before the 
mill is in operation. A well is being sunk to supply water 
for the log pond and as soon as this is completed and water 
in the pond the new plant can be turned over. Not caring 
to undertake jobbing, the company has been very little in 
the market since its plant burned last year. 





PUGET SOUND NOTES 

SEATTLE, WASH., May 20.—H. P. Wyckoff, secretary 
of the shingle branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, returned from an extended trip through the 
East and middle West this week. Mr. Wyckoff had many 
opportunities to study the results of the Rite-grade shingle 
advertising and he is convinced that the public at large is 
becoming much interested in these shingles. He learned 
by his observations that the important thing in this move- 
ment is distribution; that is, the securing of the dealers’ 
codperation to the extent of putting Rite-grade shingles in 
stock so that the interested purchaser may be able to get 
them. Mr. Wyckoff also says that the spring business in 
the East was very much curtailed by the extremely bad 
weather conditions and all indications point to a record- 
breaking fall business. 

The May 13 issue of the Literary Digest contains a photo- 
graph of the steamer St. Veronica passing through the 
Panama Canal. This steamer was the. first boat through 
after the big slide. Pacific coast lumbermen noticed this 
fact with interest, as the St. Veronica was loaded with 
lumber at Westport, Ore., for the Ocean Lumber Company, 
of Seattle, shipper, and consigned to the United Kingdom. 
It was ordered to Panama there to await orders, and after 
about ten days’ waiting was enabled to go through the 
eanal. The boat carries nearly four million feet of lumber 
and was loaded in record time, namely eight days. On the 
east coast it stopped for coal at Newport News and sailed 
from there April 25. 

The latest addition to the sales force of the Lester W. 
David Lumber Company, this city, is Harvey C. Egan, who 
will make his headquarters at Minot, N. D., covering eastern 
Montana and North Dakota for the company. 

The sales offices of the Walton Lumber Company, Everett, 
Wash., were removed this week from Seattle to the general 
offices of the company at the mill at Everett. C. I, Klopfen- 
stein, who has had charge of the Seattle office, will remain 
as sales manager, making his headquarters at the general 
offices in Everett. 


IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY 

SPOKANE, WASH., May 20.—The lumber business in the 
Inland Empire is prospering, and lumbermen express 
confidence that such a condition will continue indefinitely. 
The mills throughout this territory are working to full 
capacity, having orders far ahead of their supplies. As a 
matter of fact, it is declared that they are shipping faster 
than they are cutting. : : 

Work on the four mile extension of the logging railroad 
of the Phoenix Lumber Company was started this week. 
When the improvement is completed the road will be 12 
miles in length, extending west from Springdale where it 
connects with the Great Northern. The company purposes 
to cut and haul 30,000,000 feet of logs inside of the next 
twenty-four months. The company’s mill at Chamokane 
has been started. 


ON POSSESSION SOUND 


EverErt, WASH., May 22.—To try to settle the con- 
troversy of mill owners and shingle weavers which has 
tied up many mills in Everett and Snohomish County 
during recent weeks, the Riverside Commercial Club, of 
Everett, appointed a committee consisting of Mayor D. D. 
Merrill, S. W. Way and Henry Menzel. No progress in 
adjusting the strife had been made, but the club feels that 
it may be able to bring about a peaceful solution. 








a, 


The Sound Timber Company, A. F. Anderson and the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company contemplate the Coustruction 
of a joint-logging road along the Sauk River from Darring. 
ton. The road, it is planned, would be bridged at the Sauk 
River and join the Northern Pacific at Darrington, The 
construction of the road will mean the opening «o: a large 
body of timber to market. 





IN THE COOS BAY REGION 


MARSHFIELD, ORE., May 18.—A company formed by 
local capital has taken a lease on the .old mill of the 
Simpson Lumber Company at North Bend, and wij 
operate it. This mill was not included in the sale of prop. 
erty by the Simpson company to the Buehner Lumber Com. 
pany. Those interested in the new company are Kruse ¢ 
Banks, ship builders, McDonald & Vaughan, loggers, L, 
oe Dennis McCarthy, timber owners, W. J. Canrad and 
others. 

Kruse & Banks have their ship yard at North Bend ana 
are now building two large steam schooners, 1 


They wi 
enlarge their yards so that three more ways can be “aden 
Their contract for securing lumber from the Bueliner Lum. 


ber Company, successor to the Simpson company, expires 
with the completion of the two vessels now under constryec. 
tion. The new company just formed will repair the mij 
leased and will cut ship timbers for Kruse & Banks. The 
plant will have capacity of about 60,000 feet a day. The 
opening of the old mill, which has been closed for about two 
years, and the enlargement of the ship yard will give ay 
additional payroll for a large number of men at North Bend, 

The Buehner Lumber Company, which bought out a large 
portion of the holdings of the Simpson Lumber Company at 
North Bend, is now operating. 


CALIFORNIA. 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 


San Francisco, May 20.—A new high water mark 
for San Francisco bank clearings was reached this week, 
the figures showing an increase of $17,977,000 over last 
year. The clearings for the six days were $71,409,203, as 
compared with the previous high record for_a six-day perio 
of $69,800,000, which was reached during February of this 














year. 

While there is not much life to the lumber market just 
now, local dealers are not worrying about the future. Stocks 
are low in most of the yards and much greater buying 
activity later in the year is confidently expected. Some 
of the retailers who purchased after the wholesale market 
began to advance are now working off the lumber and 
delaying further purchases as long as possible in the hope 
that there will be a weakening in the wholesale market so 
that they will not have to pay a still higher price when 
they have received the money for their present stocks, 
However, the local building situation is improving and the 
yards may be forced to buy more freely before long. 

Business is looking up in the white and sugar pine in. 
dustry, with nearly all of the mills now in operation and 
prospects of a good season’s cut. It is reported that steps 
are being taken toward the forming of an organization of 
the sugar pine manufacturers for the purpose of securing 
a ia system of grades. It will not be a sales organi- 
zation. 

The number of building contracts filed for record last 
week was forty-five, representing a total investment in 
buildings of $204,000. This is a fair average for local 
building construction. The building permits granted during 
$219,000. amounted to sixty with a total valuation of 

The offshore freight market continues to be firm, although 
few new charters are being made for the year. <A number 
of vessels have been taken lately for voyages with lumber 
during 1917 and 1918. ‘There is a very small supply ol 
disengaged tonnage available for lumber cargoes and of 
shore lumber freights continue to be high. 

Fir_ cargo shipments are still quoted’at $14.50, delivered 
San Francisco, with the volume of domestic business nearly 
normal, The export situation remains practically unchanged, 
awaiting improvement in the supply of suitable vessels. 
Within this year fully sixteen vessels adapted for the lun- 
ber trade will be completed, which should be of great 
benefit to both the coasting and the foreign lumber trade. 

Quotations are about as follows: From Puget Sound, 
or British Columbia, to Sydney, 125s; to Melbourne, 
137s 6d to 140s; to Fremantle, 150s to 160s; to Callao, 
120s to 125s; to Valparaiso, f. 0., 122s 6d to 127s 6d 
(2s 6d less direct) ; to South Africa, 250s; to United King- 
dom, direct port, 270s to 275s. 

Coasting lumber freights are firm at advanced rates 
There is an insufficient supply of steam schooners to handle 
shipments from the North. Quotations are about $5.50, 
from Puget Sound or Columbia. River to San Francisco, ani 
$6.50 to $7 to southern California ports. Receipts of lum 
ber by sea at San Francisco, during the week ended Satur 
day, May 20, amounted to a total of 12,000,000 feet. These 
figures include California redwood as well as fir from Oregol 
and Washington ports. : 

The boom in shipbuilding in San Francisco and vicinity 
is still continuing. Three new contracts for large steel 
steamers have just been placed with the Union Iron Works. 
Dan Hanlon, the Oakland shipbuilder, has been awarded 4 
contract for the construction of a _five-masted double deck 
auxiliary power schooner for the Western Fuel Company. 
The plans are similar to those of the two schooners now 
being constructed for the Charles R. McCormick interests 
at St. Helens. The dimensions of the new craft. are: 
Length, 270 feet; beam, 46 feet, and depth of hold, 26 feet 

W. R. Chamberlain, president of Bixby & Clark, lumber 
dealers, is at Marshfield, Ore., inspecting the vessel which 
is being constructed for his firm by Kruse & Banks at North 
Bend. He was accompanied to Coos Bay by W. E. Creel, 
president of C. A. Hooper & Co., this city. The new steamel, 
which is to be launched in July, will be named Stanwood, 
in honor of Creel’s son. It is stated that the steam schoone 
that is being built at Kruse & Banks’ yard for the Charles 
Nelson Company, this city, will be christened Port Angeles, 

The Wendling Nathan Lumber Company, this city, reports 
a good movement in redwood lumber by rail to the easter? 
market. There is also a healthy eastern demand for 4 
dried redwood shingles. The management expect to see f 
Sood = business in the California market for lumber ° 
a nds, 

The new firm Fair & Moran are now doing business re 
wholesale lumber and steamship agents at 503-504 = 
Building. Mr. Moran is in charge of the office’ during ” 
absence of Bruce Fair, who left for St. Louis, last Saturday, 
to attend the funeral of a sister who died there. | 2 

The management of the Redwood Manufacturers’ ¢ ompar. 
with plant at Pittsburg, Cal., report business growing in 7 
redwood pipe department. A number of old contracts at 
being completed and some new ones are being started. Tank 
business is quite active. od 

Levi Crannell, president of the Little River Redwott 
Company, who spent the last two weeks in looking ove his 
California lumbering interests, has just left this city for “ 
home in Ottawa, well pleased with the situation here. th: 
visited his company’s sawmill at Bulwinkle, on the Nort 
western Pacific Railway, which is cutting about 70.0 from 
of redwood lumber daily. Rail shipments of lumber ing 
this plant to eastern and California points are increase. 
On account of the increased demand for air dried lum “4 
the piling grounds at the mill are being extended. Manag 
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ee 
H, W. Coie accompanied Crannell to this city on his return 
from the mill. 


AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS 

Los ANGELES, CaL., May 20.—The volume of busi- 
ness transacted by the local yards continues to be about 
the same. Business conditions in southern California as 
a whole seem to be improving judging from bank clearings 
ete, but so far there has been no considerable improvement 
in “the lumber business. Cargo prices from the northern 
mills have slumped about $1 a thousand on ceiling, flooring 
and rough clears. This is rather remarkable in view of the 
fact of the advanced freight rates obtained by the steam 
schooners on the Coast. Retail prices in Los Angeles are 
well maintained at a $22 base price. ; 

here has been no change in the redwood prices for some 
time, clear redwood being quoted at $6 off the list and mer- 
chantable at $8 off. 


WISCONSIN 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES 


MinWAUKEE, Wis., May 24.—Although the sash and 
door mills have placed their main requirements for this 
season’s run the demand for both soft, and hardwood 
lumber is well maintained by miscellaneous demands, one 
of the best being from wooden package factories. There is 
an unusually brisk demand for several kinds of lumber that 
are so scarce that no quotations are available, these being 
select hardwoods for furniture and choice interior finish. 

The encouraging position of the wooden box and barrel 
trade is the feature of the situation. Milwaukee box fac- 
tories are busier than they have been for several years. 
Only a small part of the demand is traceable to war busi- 
ness, although it is admitted that the demand for shell boxes 
and similar containers marked the starting point of the 
present boom. Wilfred C. Parker, secretary of the Mueller 
& Son Company, Milwaukee, a large wooden package interest, 
said to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative this morn- 
ing: “Business is very good. We are putting on all the 
men we can get hold of. We are employing in excess of 200 
men, which is from 10 to 15 percent better than a year ago. 
Our business, it must be said, is dependent upon general 
prosperity for its own prosperity. The more goods of all 
kinds sold and manufactured, the more packing boxes are 
required. The brisk demand at this time proves conclusively 
that business in all lines is good—in fact, unusually so. 
Although we sell boxes all over the world, the bulk of the 
business is being done with Milwaukee manufacturers. 

The Mueller company on Monday, May 22, received a 
shipment of 1,500,000 feet of white pine box lumber from 
the Georgian Bay region on the north shore of Lake Huron 
on the steamer Oream City, with the tow barge Grace Hol- 
land. This is one of the largest shipments of box material 
ever received in Milwaukee but is only one load of the 
order placed some time ago by the Mueller people. 




















CENTRAL WISCONSIN NOTES 


OsHKOSH, WIS., May 23.—F. M. Ducker, traffic mana- 
ger for the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, and C. R. Hillyer will represent the 
association at a hearing to be set later and in which the 
association has intervened on Docket No. 8329, In this 
case the Cadillac Lumber Exchange, of Cadillac, Mich., seeks 
a reduction in rates on lumber on the theory that the 
present rates are higher actually and relatively than rates 
from points in Wisconsin and points in Michigan, Ohio, 
Indiana, INinois, Iowa, Missouri and Wisconsin, and espe- 
cially those rates from points along the lake shore such as 
ween Bay, Peshtigo, Oconto, Marinette, Menominee, Esca- 
naba, Manistique. One hearing has already been held at 
Grand Rapids, March 17, but the case has been reopened on 
a supplemental and amended petition by the Cadillac Lum- 
ber Exchange. 

Announcement has been made that the Newberry Hard- 
wood Flooring Company’s mill at Newberry, Mich., will be 
enlarged and that the proposed improvements will nearly 
double the capacity of the present plant. Three new flooring 
machines will be added, making a total of eight. More dry 
kilns are to be added and the power plant enlarged. The 
company is also considering the erection of a chemical plant 
to utilize the waste products. 


ON THE MENOMINEE 


MARINETTE, Wis., May 22.—The labor situation in 
Marinette and Menominee as far as timber workers are 
concerned is practically normal. Woodworkers at the 
IJoyd Manufacturing Company plant in Menominee, at the 
Kreiter Manufacturing Company plant in Marinette and at 
the Brown-Mitcheson plant in Marinette are all having 
difficulty and among the.three plants it is estimated that 
approximately 150 men are striking. In all other wood- 
working factories.the wage question has been settled. 

With the labor difficulty practically settled, Marinette 
and Menominee lumbermen look forward to a season ot 
unprecedented prosperity. The market on all kinds ana 
grades of lumber is holding up as well as it has in the last 
month. Orders are coming in and the demand for all grades 
of hardwood is strong. It is believed, that it will be even 
sreater as the supply of hardwood decreases. Hemlock and 
ae continue to be sold in great quantities and although 
— ‘ss are broken to a. great extent, the difficulty will soon 
’e bridged over by the present good drying weather, and 


li rge output of the several mills on the Menominee 





SAPP 


THE €ITY OF THE STRAITS 


DETRO . 
DErRorT, MIcH., May 23.—Receipts of lumber cargoes 
y essel in Detroit, which have been very slow up to the 
present time owing to the ice conditions in the great 
- “"); 2re now increasing. During the last week the Detroit 
amber Company received three vessel cargoes. Extensive 
ps mye gM Detroit have made the receipts of 
Mess icome ply ose received by other lumber companies, 
, building operations have increased in volume in Detroit 
: 4 pte and the outlook for building during the summer 
“a's Ay So great that many of the lumber yards, mills, 
‘sh and door factories are increasing their capacities to 


iuake adequate preparati 
pen them this ya ee 


FROM NEBRASKA’S METROPOLIS 


( rT 
ince Nep., May 23.—Now that lumber trade has 
Het ig e Ros a bit, with the busy season for the farmers 
a heed ‘eavy rains of the last eight days, lumbermen 
hang bean ae over ‘their books and taking account of what 
They fina that in the first two or three months of the year. 
perhaps better than ine, trade has been better than usual, 
a any spring for the las 1 
years, and they are all well pleased with conditions, ss 











Southern yellow pine is still being offered at from $1 to 
$1.50 off the prices it sold at a month ago, but little is 
being bought in this locality. Dealers are looking at it 
with a suspicious eye so long as such low prices are quoted 
regularly. 


AMERICAN MACHINERY IN ARGENTINA 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 22.—The Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce has just published a report en- 
titled, ‘‘ Markets for Machinery and Machine Tools in 
Argentina,’’ which is known as Special Agents’ Series 
No. 116, in which Special Agent J. A. Massel gives some 
opinions as to what constitutes efficient selling methods in 
Argentina, especially regarding machinery and related 
products. Before the war Germany furnished 46.5 percent 
of the miscellaneous machinery imported by Argentina, 
England 21.8 per cent and the United States 13.6 per- 
cent. The United States supplied 29.1 percent of the 
spare parts for machinery; Germany supplied 25.5 per- 
cent, and England 21.7 percent. It is curious that 46.9 
percent of the agricultural machinery was imported from 
Australia, while the United States exported only 34.8 and 
Canada 16.6 percent. The United States, however, fur- 
nished 63.1 percent of the thrashing machinery and Eng- 
land 33.4 percent. England dominated in the supply of 
railway plant and rolling stock, and also in the steel rail 
business. Germany led in miscellaneous electric railway 
material and France in automobiles. 

The war brought to Argentina serious financial depres- 
sion. Imports of machinery and related articles were the 
first to suffer and last to recover, but such American prod- 
ucts are now sold in relatively larger proportions than 
before the war. 

Quoting Mr. Massel: 

The few American houses that tried to do business in Ar- 
gentina failed to succeed because they did not adapt them- 
selves to the business practices of the country, but were 
content to send out traveling salesmen with little or no 
knowledge of the country’s language or customs. Also these 
salesmen demanded payment for their goods, cash against 
shipping documents in New York. ‘The superior shipping 
facilities of Europe were also an important factor, while 
Europeans made large investments of capital in: Argentina, 
and control nearly all the important industries. The fact 
that Argentina had a large and free market in Europe for its 
products also had its influence. Finally, Europe has really 
needed a market, while many Americans were only mildly 
interested. 

The report contains discriptions of market conditions, 
detailed studies of the kinds of machinery in use and 
many lists of manufacturers, dealers and importers. It 
contains 64 pages and copies may be purchased for 20 
cents from the Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and from the district offices of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 








TELLS CHANGES IN FOREIGN TARIFFS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 20.—The Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce has just issued a report on the 
latest changes and developments in foreign tariffs. In 
addition to the usual notices of changes, actual or pro- 
posed, in import and export duties, customs regulations, 
and internal taxes of foreign countries, this publication 
contains the more important embargo and contraband 
provisions, a summary of the regulations effecting com- 
mercial travelers in Central American and other articles 
connected with foreign tariffs. An interesting article 
on the probable revival of German commercial influ- 
ence in Russian after the war is also a part of this 
report, which is designated, ‘‘ Foreign Tariff Notes No. 
19,’? and may be obtained free upon application to the 
bureau or any of its district offices. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 











PACIFIC COAST 
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30 Cars Every 10 Hours 


Specializing in Stocks of 
PORTLAND LUMBER CO., Portland, Ore 
PENINSULA LUMBER CO., Portland, Ore. 
CLARK & WILSON LUMBER CO., Linnton, Ore. 
COAST RANGE LUMBER CO., Mabel, Ore. 
BRIDAL VEIL LUMBERING CO., Bridal Veil, Ore. 


Selling Organization 


MINNEAPOLIS, G. R. Bleecker 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder 
POCATELLO, R. C. Angell Co.—(E. T. Sturgeon) 
SALT LAKE CITY, R. C. Angell Co.—(R. C. Angell) 
GRAND ISLAND, McCormick & White—(T. P. White) 
AHA, McCormick & White —(F. P. McCormick). 
CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lumber Co.—( Wilber Hattery, Jr., Mgr. West Dept.) 
SIOUX CITY IOWA_<J D. Merrill, West Hotel) 








Douglas Fir Lumber Company 


Manufacturing Merchants, PORTLAND, OREGON 


A Door of 
Quality 
At the 
Right Price 


A They are unexcelled for their 
vertical grain stiles and rails and 
beautifuily figured panels. A com- 
parison with the grain of other doors 
will prove it. They will stand up to 

hard service, take and hold paint and finishes 
equal to any door on the market. 












Astraight or mixed car of Flooring, Ceiling, 
Drop Siding, Finish, Casing, Base, Stepping or 
Battens may be included to plete car o' 
doors. Order today. Window and door frames 


aspecialty. Send for catalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
New York and New England Representative, 
HARRY L. FULLER, - . - 18 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 


Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 


W.C. ASHENFELTER, + + Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Middle West Representative, a . 
H. S. OSGOOD, . + 847 Security Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Chicago Representative. 
W. S. NURENBURG, . . . + Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. 
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Exacting Buyers 





PORTLAND, ORE., May 22.—The Mountain Timber Co., of 
Kalama, and this city, scored another victory in its suits 
against the fire insurance companies that refused to settle 
when the company’s mill at Kalama burned, some eighteen 
months ago, when Superior Judge Darch handed down find- 
ings this week for the company against three companies 
that would not settle, when twenty-two of the twenty-seven 
sued decided to settle in full with interest after repeated 
victories in court. There are but two cases remaining, 
which it is expected will be settled shortly. The company 
intends to rebuild as soon as the cases have been disposed 
of. The total amount of insurance carried was $270,000. 


SHEBOYGAN, WIS., May 23.—It has been decided to sell 
at public auction June 12, the property of the American 
Manufacturing Co., a woodworking company that failed 
recently. At a meeting held with Referee Prescott, a de- 
cision to adopt that course was reached following the filing 
= = inventory of appraisal made by the trustee, W. C. 

oenitz. : 


BuFFALO, N. Y., May, 23.—James G. Graham and Percy J. 
Holdsworth, of New York, have been appointed -by Judge 
Hazel in United States Court here as ancillary receivers 
for James Elgar (Inc.), manufacturer of interior trim at 
Hornell, N. Y. An involuntary petition in bankruptcy has 
been filed. Several years ago the concern succeeded the 
McConnell Manufacturing Co. 








HYMENEAL | 








WYCKOFF-BESTOR.—The marriage of H. P. Wyckoff 
and Miss Irene Hunter Bestor, both of Seattle, Wash., 
will be solemnized at Christ Church, Seattle, June 7. Mr. 
Wyckoff is the hustling secretary of the shingle branch 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association and the man 
to whom great credit is due for the “Rite-grade”’ shingle 
advertising campaign. 

PRINCE-PERRETT.—The marriage of Miss Lucile B. 
Perrett, of Virginia, Minn., and James P. Prince, of Lex- 
ington, Mass., took place at Virginia, May 20. Mr. Prince 
is a graduate of Amherst and is connected with the Vir- 
ginia & Rainy Lake Co., the well-known lumber company, 
with mills at Virginia. 











Never hesitate to buy trade marked 
goods for they know that the manu- 
facturer stands back of them with his 
guarantee. That’s-what we do with 
our trade mark. 


BESS 


| FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
, __ EVERETT, WASH. 


WY SVM O -7—7 


You always find it on all our 


V.G. Fir Flooring 


Fir Uppers and. Cedar Siding 
Straight or Mixed Cars 













Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mgr. 
1029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. Everett, Wash. 








> veri i f d 
Dustman s Covering the construction of modern 


homes, bungalows, farm buildings, 
Book of Plans barns, store fronts, store buildings, gar- 


“14° * ages; also the various phases of con- 
and Building Construction struction. A good book for the retailer 


to show prospective home builders. Price $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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a “Pelican 
se White 
- Pine” 
The Finest Quality of 


California 
White Pine 


Lumber 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Pelican Bay Lumber Co. 


KLAMATH FALLS, OREGON. 





H.D. MORTENSON, Pres., Klamath Falls, Ore. JACOB MORTENSON, V.-Pres., Oak Park, lil. 
W. C. LANDON, Sec'y & Treas., Klamath Falls, Ore. 


MOULDINGS, LATH AND SIDING. 
Capacity, 30,000,000 Annually. 











Pacific Coast 


Lumber 
Sullivan & Forbes, Inc. 


10th Floor Northwestern Bank Bldg., 








PORTLAND, ORE. 








Saw Mills, Planing Mills and Box 
Factories that operate efficiently 
Estimates Proven Correct. 


WE DESIGN 

CONSTRUCT 

and APPRAISE - 
SAW MILL ENG. & CONST. CO. 


F. HILL HUNTER, Mgr. (Temporary Address) KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 














WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highest 


honors Panama-Pacific GRAND PRIZE 


International Exposition 
ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOL 


AND DROP FORGINGS Daily tao 
tory capacity 3500 Axes & Toois 











NOW READY 
The Preservation of 


Structural Timber 


By HOWARD F. WEISS, 
Director, Forest Products Laboratory, 
U.S. Forest Service; Honorary Member, 

American Wood Preservers’ 
Association. 
312 pages, 6x9, fully illustrated 
$3.00 (12/6) net, postpaid. 


WK N all of the extensive 





\ \ literature of the wood 
preservation industry 
this is the first book to cover 
the subject systematically in its 
broad aspect. It seems to fit 
exactly the needs of the engi- 
neer, forester, lumberman and 
student desiring acompletesur- 
vey of the entire industry. -> . 
Mr. Weiss, as Director of the 
Forest Products Laboratory,U. 
S. Forest Service, has had at his 
command the very best of ma- 
terial. This material together 
with data obtained during his 
years of personal contact with 
the development of theindustry 
form the nucleus of this book. 


American Lumberman 
431 Se. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 





























LOCAL AND PERSONAL 





R. D. Hunting, of the R. D. Hunting Lumber Company, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, was an early week visitor in Chicago. 


L. M. Borgess, of the Steele & Hibbard Lumber Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., was a recent trade visitor in 
Chicago. 


R. B. Baker, of the Empire Lumber Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., spent Tuesday in Chicago and called upon 
several in the local trade. 


T. P. Bradley, of the Duluth Log Company, Duluth, 
Minn., spent a day recently talking over trade con- 
ditions with local lumbermen, 


Frank L. Karrick, of St. Louis, Mo., who is local rep- 
resentative in that city for the W. M. Cady Lumber Com- 
pany, MeNary, La., was in Chicago on Wednesday. 


R. J. Wiggs, secretary and treasurer of R. J. Darnell 
(Ine.), Memphis, Tenn., exchanged trade views with sev- 
eral local lumbermen while in Chicago on Thursday. 


Kenneth P. Gregg, sales manager of the Northland 
Pine Company, Minneapolis, Minn., spent Monday in 
Chicago and talked shop with several of his local lum- 
bermen friends. 


Bert E. Cook, manager of the Chicago office of the 
Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange, Kansas City, Mo., 
spent most of the week on a selling trip in central and 
northern Illinois. 


Delwin Towle, of the W. J. Campbell Lumber Com- 
pany, Oshkosh, Wis., which specializes in factory stock, 
while in Chicago on Tuesday said that trade recently 
had been rather quiet. 


H. L. Dierks, secretary and treasurer of the Dierks 
& Sons Lumber Company, Kansas City, Mo., spent a day 
in Chicago recently, talking over the situation with sev- 
eral in the local lumber fraternity. 


F, E. Miller, of May Bros., and T. E. Jones, secretary 
and treasurer of the F. T. Dooley Lumber Company, 
Memphis, Tenn., were among the Memphian lumbermen 
who have been in Chicago in the last few days. 


Secretary E. E. Hooper, of the Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion of Chicago, will leave Saturday evening for Cin- 
cinnati, where he will speak on ‘Monday before the 
Cincinnati Lumber Exchange on ‘‘ Benefits of Organiza- 
tion.’’ 


J. T. Allen, of the Mercantile Lumber Company, 
Jackson, Miss., was in Chicago Wednesday and visited 
the rooms of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago 
as a guest of John Claney, of the Thornton-Claney 
Lumber Company. 


Julius Spicker, of Calfisch, Spicker, Alling & Co., the 
well known mahogany firm of New York City, spent 
several days during the week in Chicago. He was here 
on a business trip and expected to visit other points be- 
fore his return. 


W. S. Yates, of the Yates Lumber & Coal Company, 
Lincoln, Neb., while in Chicago on Wednesday declared 
that the retail lumber business of his concern had 
been very good so far this year and he expected that 
business would continue good. 


Walter H. Bell, Chicago, of the trade extension de- 
partment of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, left Thursday for Pine Bluff, Ark., where he 
was to speak before the annual meeting of the Arkansas 
Association of Lumber Dealers. 


J. P. Buell, representative of the Byrd-Matthews Lum- 
ber Company, manufacturer and exporter, at Helen, Ga., 
was in Chicago Wednesday. He said that business had 
been fairly good with his concern, but like most other 
lumbermen he would like to see it much better. 


George Ross, of Eagle River, Wis., superintendent of 
the Vilas County Lumber Company, of Winegar, Wis., 
and Grand Rapids, Mich., who is one of the best known 
sawmill men in the North, has resigned’ that position. 
He has not announced his new connection. 


D. F. McCullough, of the Columbus Lumber Company, 
Columbus, Miss., stopped off in Chicago early in the week 
on his return south from a trip to Detroit, Cleveland and 
other points east. His mission north was to get first- 
hand information on the lumber situation as it now pre- 
vails. 


R. H. Downman, of New Orleans, La., president of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, was ex- 
pected to arrive in Chicago the latter part of the week 
and remain not only until after the annual meeting of 
the association was over but for the Republican national 
convention as well. 


Prof. C. E. Paul, of the trade extension department of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, was 
busy during most of the week superintending the taking 
of moving pictures of building operations of several mill 
constructed structures that are now being erected in Chi- 
cago. The purpose is to present different phases of mill 
constructed buildings at the coming annual meeting of 
the association. 


L. O. Crosby, president of the Stillwell-Crosby Lumber 
Company, Canton, Miss., after spending the forepart of 
the week in Chicago, conferring with Addison Stillwell 
and other officials of the Stillwell Lumber Company, 
McCormick Building, returned south Thursday evening. 
Mr. Crosby said that it was his belief that the yellow 





pine market would gradually steady itself again and y 
better trade situation prevail. 


R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the National Lumber Many. 
facturers’ Association, spent Tuesday at Madison, Wis 
conferring with Howard F. Weiss, director, and other 
officials of the Forest Products Laboratory. ‘he chief 
purpose of his visit was to talk over tentative plang for 
the proposed trip of members of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association to the Forest Products Lab. 
oratory at Madison following the close of the coming an- 
nual convention in Chicago. If it is definitely decided to 
make the trip the plan is for the members going to Madi. 
son to leave Chicago in time to arrive at Madison early 
Friday morning, June 2, and spend the entire morning 
studying the various lines of work at the laboratory, 
Following a sail on Lake Mendota it is planned to haye 
dinner at ‘‘Franks,’’ a well known local lake resort 
and then return to Chicago in the evening on a train 
leaving Madison at 5:40. Those who desire to tarry in 
Chicago will then have the opportunity to watch the pre. 
paredness parade on Saturday. While at Madison Scere. 
tary Kellogg conferred with President Charles R. Van 
Hise, of the University of Wisconsin, who is to be one of 
the principal speakers at the convention of the National 
association next week. 





WINS RAPID PROMOTION 


Announcement is made that Eber J. Wilder, formerly 
assistant sales manager of the Finkbine Lumber Com- 
pany at Wiggins, Miss., has been promoted to be gen- 
eral superintendent of the Finkbine operations at D’Lo, 
Miss. That Mr. Wilder, though only a young man, is 
well qualified to fill the position is evidenced by the fact 
that the Finkbine Lumber Company has appointed him 





EBER J. WILDER, OF D’LO, MISS., 
New General Superintendent of Finkbine Lumber Company 


to these responsible duties in preference to numerous 
applications from well experienced men throughout the 
country. Mr. Wilder, who is now only 25 years of age, 
started in the lumber game immediately after leaving 
school, when he went to work for his father, J. F. 
Wilder, at Epps, Miss. Here he remained until the 
timber at the Epps operation was cut out, and during 
that time his experience covered every department from 
the stump to the car. For about a year Mr. Wilder was 
with the John H. Noble Company as buyer in the Hatties- 
burg district and following that connection he filled the 
position with the Finkbine Lumber Company at Wiggins, 
Miss., of file clerk in the sales department. In a few 
months he showed such ability that he was made assist: 
ant sales manager; he held that position until his recent 
promotion. 





CHICAGO RATES MAY BE ADJUSTED 
Now that the Public Utilities Commission of Illinois 


intends to suspend the rate advance on lumber moving 


to industries in the outer zone of Chicago from south 
western territory, put into effect by at least two of the 
carriers, the result will be that hearings will be held 
at which there will be a warm fight between the lumber 
interests of Chicago and the carriers who desire the rate 
changed. The traffic committee of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago has received information from 
the Public Utilities Commission that the suspension will 
take place in order to allow the hearing on the advance. 

The subject of controversy is the supplement to 
Lowrey’s tariff, necessitating advances above the Chi 
cago rate on shipments coming into Chicago over the 
southern earriers and which move to the outer zone 1 
stead of the inner zone. Previous to the time that 
Lowrey’s tariff -became effective the Lumbermen’s Ass0 
ciation of Chicago and the Chicago carriers held several 
meetings at which it was clearly defined that thereafter 
Chicago freight rates were to apply on all lumber mov 
ing to the industries in the outer zone as well as the 
inner zone. 

At least two of the carriers have sought to break down 
this equalized rate for both zones, and as the question 
is of such vital importance to the Chicago lumbermen 
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the trafic committee of the Lumbermen’s Association 
of Chicago requested of the Public Utilities Commission 
of Illinois a suspension. It is: this suspension that has 
peen ailowed and will lead to a hearing that will no 


doubt produce a definite understanding. 





SALESMEN TO HEAR AUTHORITIES 


Although no definite program has been arranged for 
the part that lumbermen will have in the World ’s Sales- 
manship Congress to be held at. Detroit, Mich., July 9-13, 
several prominent persons in the lumber industry have 
been invited to participate and their acceptance is ex- 
pected. One day of the general meeting will be given 
over exclusively to a discussion of salesmanship in the 
lumber industry, and at this meeting R. H. Downman, 
president of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, will preside. KE. A. Sterling, manager of the 
trade extension department of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, is codperating with officials 
of the congress in respect to the arrangement of a lum- 
ber program. Some of the speakers who have been 
asked to participate and their subjects are the following: 

Charles S. Keith, of Kansas City, Mo., president of the 
Southern Pine Association—‘‘The Price Cutting Manufac 
turers.” 

Harry T. Kendall, of the Kirby Lumber Company, Hous- 
ton, Tex.—‘‘Sales Schools.” 

Frank N. Snell, of the Louisiana Red Cypress Company, 
New Orleans, La.—‘Salesmen’s Wages.” 

Edward Hines, of the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 
Chicago—“Ethics of Salesmanship.” : 

Rk. E. Simmons, assistant secretary Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association—‘Selling to South 
America.” . 











Other probable speakers are R. A. Long, president, 
and M. B. Nelson, manager, of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, Kansas City, Mo., and J. H. Bloedel, Seattle, 
Wash., president of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation. 





~ 


INFERIOR TIMBERS CAUSE LARGE LOSS 

Alleging that specifications called for longleaf yel- 
low pine and that loblolly was used instead, the tim- 
bers that entered into the construction of the W. F. 
Hall Printing Company’s plant in Chicago in 1913 
are a subject of controversy. Negotiations toward a 
settlement carried on by attorneys for the printing com- 
pany and J. E. Tilt, who 


THIS PROGRAM MOST ATTRACTIVE 


National Lumber Manufacturers’ Annual Prospectively 
Most Important in Years 


Now that the trade extension department of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has done 
such remarkable work in the last few months in edu- 
cating the public about the utility of wood for many 
uses, the coming convention next week of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association promises to be the 
most interesting and valuable thus far held by that 
organization. Secretary R. S. Kellogg has been busy 
for many days in placing the final touches upon the 
program for the annual, which will be held at the Con- 
gress Hotel in Chicago on May 31-June 1. Chief of 
all general subjects to be discussed will be the adver- 
tising campaign of the National association which has 
been under way for several months and designed pri- 
marily for the good of the lumber industry as a whole. 
The advertising campaigns of the various allied asso- 
ciations for the promotion of the use of the different 
species of wood will also come in for thorough dis- 
cussion. Some of the best known lymbermen throughout 
the United States and other speakers outside the indus- 
try, but qualified to speak upon subjects relative to the 
lumber business, will be upon the program, which has 
been prepared with subjects that have to do with mak- 
ing the lumber industry more efficient, educating manu- 
facturers how to give customers the best service, edu- 
cating the public how to use lumber more economically 
and to use it in preference to other material where 
it is the best material, and the adoption of modern 
merchandising methods. Mayor William Hale Thomp- 
son, of Chicago, has been asked to welcome the visiting 
lumbermen, and as this convention is one of the most 
important of the many gatherings held in Chicago 
this year it is likely that the mayor will be present in- 
stead of one of his aids, which is often the result of an 
invitation to the mayor to speak. Charles 8. Keith, of 
Kansas City, Mo., president of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, will respond to the welcome of Mayor Thomp- 
son. Some of the lumber subjects to be discussed at the 
annual and their respective speakers are as follows: 


“Coéperation in Industry,” Dr. Charles R. Van Hise, 
president of the University of Wisconsin. 





had the building constructed 
‘for the company, failed and 
a few days ago a suit ask- 
ing $50,000 damages was 
filed in the cireuit court, 
The suit was started by 
Gann & Peaks, attorneys 
for the printing company. 

It is said that the tim- 
bers in the building, which 
is now only 3 years old, be- 
gan to sag and weaken last 
summer. The condition be- 
came so serious that it be- 
came necessary to replace 
some of the old timbers 
with new, and it is esti- 
mated that the cost of new 
timbers for replacing pur- 
poses will reach $16,000. 
Added cost for labor has brought the amount of ex- 
penditure up several thousand dollars more, it is 
stated. The building occupied and now owned by the 
printing company takes up a block on West Superior 
Street, extending from Townsend to . Kingsbury 
street. The building is eight stories in height, and 
was built on ground formerly owned by Tilt. Mr. 
Tilt sold both the ground and building to the print- 
ing company. 

After the timbers began to show breaks and sink, 
experts were called in and it is declared that sam- 
ples of the removed timbers when examined indicated 
that they are loblolly instead of longleaf yellow pine. 
The samples were sent to the Forest Products Labora- 
tory at Madison, Wis., and the laboratory is said to 
have reported that the timbers now found necessary 
to remove are loblolly. The replacing of the tim- 
bers is being done under the supervision of J. G. 
Giaver, a structural engineer with offices in the Rail- 
way Exchange Building. The controversy is being 
watched with interest among those concerned in the 
erection of mill construction buildings. 
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VOUCHES FOR DEPENDABLENESS OF SHINGLES 


me In an experience of twenty years, with an average 
=5,000 shingle roofed buildings constantly covered 
insurance in my company, I have found the individual 
> risk from the shingle roof too small an item to 
estimate in the cost of insurance.’’ 

T his was the declaration in an interview by F. J. 
artin, president of the Northwestern Mutual Fire 
Jisurance Company of Seattle, while Chicago was 
‘ed with delegates to the convention of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association. 

Mr. Martin added: 
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oon = adaptable roof for any detached dwelling or barn 
even if PR ta rad to compare with the shingle roof, and 
that st 42 pomees fire, starting there, it is so easily seen 
is NOE pos extinguished before there is any damage. This 
i I pe the socalled substitutes. Recently I saw 
proof 7 “a a western mill roofed with a supposedly fire- 
entirely off °; Sparks fired the roof and ,it was burned 
flammable , down to the roof boards, proving highly in- 
some te e instead of fire resistant or fireproof. This only 
shingles pe Pe Mon substitutes offered by the foes of 
the ‘<inmuet eo ‘ten times more dangerous than anything that 

es ever have charged to shingles, right or wrong. 
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individual into a false sense cea scala 
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DEFECTIVE TIMBERS IN THIS BUILDING LEAD TO CONTROVERSY 


“The Lumber Production of the United States in 1915,” 


J. C. Nellis, of the United States Forest Service. 


“Tests of Fire-Resistent Paints,” Dr. Hermann von 
Schrenk, consulting engineer of the association. 


“Foreign Markets for American Lumber,” E. E. Pratt, 
chief of Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


“Merchandising Lumber,” C. C. Parlin, of the division of 
commercial research of the Curtis Publishing Company. 


“Educating the Public in the Uses of Wood,’ H. P. Baker, 
dean of the New York State College of Forestry. 

“Fire Prevention,’ Franklin H. Wentworth, secretary of 
the National Fire Protection Association. 


“Why Architects and Engineers Want Branded Timber,’ 
Frank D. Chase, an architect of Chicago. 

“Why Retail Lumbermen Want Identified Merchandise,” 
IF. A. Good, former president of Nebraska Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. 


“Trade Extension from the Standpoint of the Retailer,’ 
J. R. Moorehead, secretary of Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association. 

“The Timberland Owner and Lumber Trade Extension,” 
A. L. Fiewelling, president of the Western Forestry & Con- 
servation Association. 

‘“Working Alone or Working Together,’ E. F. Trefz, field 
secretary of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

Important reports will be made, among the more im- 
portant being that of the activities of the National asso- 
ciation in aiding the Federal Trade Commission in its 
investigation of the lumber industry, and also activities 
of the association before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Report of this work will be made by Gen. 
L. C. Boyle, of Kansas City, Mo., and William A. 
Wimbish, of Atlanta, Ga. James Keeley, editor of the 
Chicago Herald, and J. J. Rockwell, of the MeGraw Pub- 
lishing Company, will speak on ‘‘ Publicity and Adver- 
tising.’’ There will be striking exhibits of what the 
association has done in the last year in the way of pro- 
moting the use of wood and the trade extension. depart- 
ment has arranged some novel ways of impressing the 
minds of those to be present on the need and results 
of advertising. 

There will also be a symposium on the subject ‘‘The 
Best Thing Our Association Did Last Year,’’ and the 
speakers will be representatives of the twelve affiliated 
associations. The decision to hold the meeting at the 
Congress Hotel was made chiefly from the standpoint 
of arranging entertainment features for the ladies and 
members are urged to bring their wives to Chicago at 
this time, because special attention will be given to 
insuring their enjoyment while here. 

Judging from reports reaching Secretary Kellogg, this 


will be the best attended of the annual meetings ever 
held. At the close of the convention an excursion has 
been planned for a visit to the Forest Products Labora- 
tory at Madison, Wis., where the members can see at 
first hand just what the Government is doing in a 
scientific way to establish the true value of wood and 
the proper uses to which it can be put. 

The ladies’ entertainment committee of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, including Mrs 
Edward Hines, Mrs. J. W. Embree and Mrs. C. H., 
Worcester, has planned a fine program of entertain- 
ment for the visiting ladies during the meeting next 
week. At noon on Wednesday the ladies will leave 
the Elizabethan Room on the main floor of the Con- 
gress Hotel for an automobile tour of the west and 
south side boulevards and parks. At 2 p. m. there will 
be an informal luncheon at the South Shore Country 
Club. The party will return to the hotel at 4 o’clock. 
On Thursday the ladies will meet in the Elizabethan 
Room at 1:30 p. m. and leave from there for the north 
shore boulevards, Lincoln Park and then on out to 
Ravinia Park. From Ravinia Park they will return 
at 4 o’clock for an informal tea at the home of Mrs. 
Edward Hines, 1456 Ridge Avenue, Evanston. 





DISCUSS CHICAGO HARDWOOD SITUATION 

At a meeting of Division C—hardwood wholesalers— 
held at the rooms of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Chicago on Tuesday afternoon, most of the time was 
given to an exchange of views upon the present situa- 
tion locally with the different hardwoods. Relative 
to the opposition of the local hardwood wholesalers to 
the proposed changes in the grading rules of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association letters were 
read from out-of-town associations that feel similarly 
about the proposals. It is probable that just previous 
to the coming annual meeting of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association in Chicago there will be a 
meeting of the local and out-of-town hardwood men 
who oppose these changes, in order to crystalize the 
convention plans. 





ELECTRIC VEHICLE SHOW A SUCCESS 


In the electric vehicle section of the National Elec- 
tric Light Association exhibits held’ in the Auditorium 
Theater in Chicago this week were three exhibits 
of electric motor trucks or tractors, which are adapt- 
able to lumber hauling. Lumbermen who took occa- 
sion to visit the exhibit found much of interest. Those 
in charge of the exhibit say they believe that the lum- 
ber industry affords a big field for the electric power 
machine. The exhibit of the General Vehicle Company 
(Ine.), of Long Island City, N. Y., was in charge of 
A. J. Brechtel, of Chicago. The exhibit included a 
tractor ‘with several hauling capacities, a type of 
truck that is manufactured by the company. The 
General Vehicle Company now has several tractors and 
trucks in service in the lumber industry. The exhibit 
of the Walker Vehicle Company, of Chicago, was in 
charge of C. A. Street. At the exhibit there was also 
a chassis of the latest improved standard design man- 
ufactured by the company which belongs to a truck 
adaptable to lumber hauling. The Walker people also 
make tractors of many different types to suit any 
service. The Ward Motor Vehicle Company, of Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., also had an exhibit of trucks. This 
company makes trucks of from 750 pounds to 5-ton ea- 
pacity. According to statistics of the Electric Vehi- 
cle Association, $33,000,000 has already been invested 
in electric trucks and tractors by American business 
men. The exhibit at the Auditorium Theater in- 
eluded almost everything that can be operated through 
the use of electricity and formed a beautiful and mod- 
ern display. The use of the big auditorium was made 
possible by the placing of flooring over the theater 
seats. 





UTILIZING SECOND-HAND RAILROAD MATERIAL 


In the report of the committee on lumber which was 
read before the recent convention of the Railway Store- 
keepers’ Association held at Detroit, Mich., was de- 
scribed a machine that is used by the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy Railroad for the manufacture of tie plugs, 
the material used in the manufacture being mill waste. 
The mill waste is sawed into squares of the required 
dimensions and in lengths of three feet and longer. The 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has three of the machines 
in operation at this time, according to the report, and 
each machine has a capacity of approximately 200 plugs 
a minute. The maximum production, however, has thus 
far not exceeded 1,600,000 piugs a month on account 
of the lack of material. The May 20 issue of the Rail- 
way Review gives considerable space to the report of 
the committee on lumber. The report of the commit- 
tee, of which James Garrett, Minneapolis, Minn., of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, was chairman, 
included some important suggestions on economical order- 
ing of lumber, part of which is as follows: 

It is recommended that storekeepers take up with the 
heads of the various departments having the issuance of 
requisitions in hand the matter of specifying the exact 
widths or lengths in which this lumber is to be applied. If 
this practice were followed out it would result in a very 
material saving, as.a great amount of lumber could be 
ordered in random widths and lengths, which can, as a rule, 
be purchased at a lower figure. There are many cases; for 
example, a requisition may call for a certain number of 
pieces, 16-foot lengths, and when applied these are cut into 
4-foot lengths. On the other hand, a certain width may be 
ordered that when applied is to be ripped to a narrow width. 
If the requisitions were made to show the exact widths, or 
lengths, the order could be filled from stock that would 
otherwise be carried indefinitely, and in time deteriorate to 
an extent that it would be worthless for any purpose. 

A representative of one of the large systems, who is a 
member of this-committee, reports that the road that he 
represents has effected a considerable saving by resorting 
from lower grade lumber, One item of saving amounted to 
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Increased Structural Advantages of 


PACIFIC 


CREOSOTED 
DOUGLAS FIR 


wood itself of unusual structural merit and adequate 
size. 
STRONG as any other soft wood and 25% lighter than other 
high-strength, more resinous soft woods. 
STRONG in compression, both perpendicular and parallel to 
grain. 
ADVANCED processes of Creosote treatment maintain prac- 
tically 100% full strength—the most important accomplish- 
ment of modern years in Creosoting. 












From one of the 
largest Creosoting 
Plants in the world. 
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PACIFIC CREOSOTING CO 
Northern Life Building, Seattle 
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Works at St. Helens, Ore. 


Creosoted Piles 
Bridge Timbers 
Wharf Timbers 


Ties and Cross Arms 


Cargo and Rail Shipment 
Export Work a Specialty 








St. Helens Creosoting Co. 
912-913 Yeon Bildg., PORTLAND, ORE. 
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We Specialize in—and are manufacturers of 


Ax Split Posts 
& Round Posts 


—or— 


Western Red Cedar 


We have large stocks and 


Ship on all Roads. 
E. ak Chapin Co., SPOKANE, WAsd. 






















“GOOD POSTS QUICK” 
The lLimdsley Bros. Co. 


Spokane, Washington. 


mentioned is used in the manufacture of coal doors. 














$4,200 during the last year in sorting vertical grain and 
clear stock from common grades; another item of approxi- 
mately $6,000, sorting car roofing from lining stock, roofing 
stock having been previously ordered in No. 2 clear and 
better. A considerable saving has resulted in the adoption 
of a lower grade of poplar, this grade having been found 
to be fully as good for the service as the higher grade stock. 
It was formerly the practice to use first and second clear 
yellow poplar. They are now using sap clears, which can be 
purchased at an average of $10 a thousand less than the 
grade formerly in use. 


Regarding the operation of resawing plants the com- 
mittee’s report said: 

We find a very large saving has been effected by resawing, 
the principal stock used being secondhand bridge lumber. 
So far as we are informed, the following roads are operating 
resaws: The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, the Chicago & North Western, the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey, the New York Central and 
the Lehigh Valley. We have no data available to show the 
saving effected, with the exception of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy, which road has kept an accounting of the opera- 
tion of their machine. The saving effected has approximated 
$6,000 a year for the last three years during which the 
machine has been in use. There is not only a saving in the 
sawing of the secondhand material but also in the resawing 
of new lumber into odd dimensions, which are not ordi- 
narily carried in stock. The resawing done by the Bur- 
lington has been principally in connection with lumber used 
in construction of buildings, stock yard trestles etc. Results 
on the Burlington have been so satisfactory that authority 
has been given for the purchase of another machine to be 
installed at Havelock, Neb. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway has had 
its machine in operation only during the last four months. 
Its work has been principally in connection with the 
resawing of second hand car material. Discussing the 
latter subject further, the report said: 


From such information as we have available it would 
seem that the proposition of reclaiming lumber from torn 
down cars has not been taken up to any great extent, with 
the exception of four of the railroads represented on your 
committee—the exceptions being the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the Baltimore 
& Ohio, the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha. It 
would seem that the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has gone 
into this matter to a greater extent than any of the roads 
represented on the committee. While they have no detailed 
figures to show the exact saving, by estimating a thousand 
feet to each car, multiplied by the number of cars torn down 
during the last year, the most conservative estimate sug- 
gests a saving of between $20,000 and $25,000. It must 
be understood that of the lumber reclaimed every foot dis- 
places an equal amount of new material. Very much of the 
roofing goes back in repairs for the same purpose. It is 
also used for coal doors, sheeting under metal roofs, lining 
repairs etc. ‘The lining is also used for under sheeting 
under metal roofs; also roofs for stock cars, a major percent 
being used for the latter purpose. 

The reclaimed siding is used for original purposes, also 
for making of end doors and repairs to side doors. All 
lining and roofing which is not fit for purposes previously 


ing is used for repairs in kind; also for decking for hand 
and rubble cars, sidewalks, platforms and coal door battens. 
The sills that are reasonably sound are used for sill splices. 
Those sills which are not fit for splices are used for founda- 
tion work, rough platforms etc. Such parts of carlines as 
are of sufficient length are resawed into hand and velocipede 
car frames. The shorter parts are turned into cleats and 
braces. Posts are used for the original purpose, where they 
may be of proper length. The shorter lengths are used for 
furring ladders and safety appliance work, subposts, for 
hog tight fences, and fence posts. End sills are cut into 
buffer blocks, In fact, it is impossible to enumerate the 
many uses for lumber from torndown cars. 

This is a matter that is attracting the attention of all 
roads and, no doubt, will very soon be given more serious 
consideration. The saving to be effected will of course not 
be uniform on all lines, as the lumber that might be re- 
claimed and used on one line would not apply to another. 
It depends upon the location of the source of supply of new 
material, freight cost affecting the original price; likewise 
the different methods and plans governing constriction of 
equipment in use. 


LUMBERMEN TO EXEMPLIFY PREPAREDNESS 


At a meeting of the board of directors and chairmen 
of the different divisions of the Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion of Chicago, held following a noonday luncheon at the 
rooms of the association on Thursday, plans were started 
for the participation of the members of the Lumbermen’s 
Association and their employees in the preparedness 
parade to be held in Chicago Saturday, June 3. The plan 
proposed is for all the building interests of Chicago to 
be in one section of the parade and the lumbermen to be 
a division of that section. President Harman H. Hettler 
of the association presided and Secretary Hooper, L. F. 
Rollo and Peter DeVries, who formed a committee that 
attended a meeting of the building material interests 
Thursday morning, reported what had transpired at that 
meeting. It was to the effect that the building interests 
desired that everybody connected with the building in- 
dustry in Chicago should form one unit of the parade and 
that different branches take part in such. Should this 
plan be carried out it is probable that the building in- 
terests, including the lumbermen and allied lines, will 
be represented by 30,000 marchers. 

After a lengthy discussion the following resolution was 
passed, showing the willingness of the association to take 
part in the parade: 





Resolved, By the board of directors in conference with the 
division chairmen, that the members of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago close their plants on Saturday, June 
3, for the purpose of enabling all their employees to partici- 
pate in the preparedness day celebration and parade. 

A new committee was appointed, consisting of George 
J. Pope, C. B. Flinn and Peter DeVries, to attend a 
coming meeting of the building interests and arrange for 
details for the participation. These details will in turn 
be communicated by Secretary Hooper to all members of 
the association, in order that they may know just what 
plans have been formed for taking part. 

Another committee, consisting of L. E. Rollo, Fred- 
erick McMullen and H. H. Kreutzer, was appointed to 
investigate and report just what was going to be asked 
of the association in the way of financial help. The in- 
formation this committee obtains will also be conveyed to 
the members. It will also be the duty of division chair- 
men to learn exactly how many men will be likely to 
march from each division of the association and give this 
information in turn to Secretary Hooper, so that if 
an estimate is desired of how many men representative of 


Floor- 





the lumber industry will be in line it can be readily ageey. 
tained. 

Col. Henry Stephen, representing the box manufactur. 
ers of the city, was present and stated that although the 
box makers have not held a special meeting as yet no 
doubt the representatives of this industry would march 
as a part of the lumber representation. The same jg 
planned for the sash, door and blind interests. 

Another meeting will be held next week, at which the 
different committees will make their reports and definite 
plans for the parade, as far as the lumbermen are ¢op. 
cerned, will be announced. 

At the noonday luncheon, which was attended by many 
members of the association, Rev. R. A. White was the 
speaker. Dr. White, who spoke on the subject of ‘‘ Good 
Fellowship,’’ prefaced his remarks in his characteristic 
witty and humorous way and then spoke more seriously 
of the meaning of good fellowship in the business world, 
He characterized good fellowship of the right kind as the 
greatest asset that business men possess. His close was 
a strong elucidation of the world’s condition of war and 
politics as now existing and he made a remarkable plea 
for preparedness by the United States if this nation 
hopes to retain its position as one of the leading nations 
of the world and stand ready to defend its honor against 
enemy attack. 
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A WOODEN PEG IN A TREE AND ITS STORY 

Herewith is presented an illustration of a lumber 
curiosity that was received a few days ago from the 
South by Dr. W. A. Evans, the well known medical 
expert of the Chicago Tribune. The curiosity involves 
a story about negro hatred and revenge. The presence 
of the pin in the oak board, which is shown, is ex- 
plained in this manner by J. A. Gay, a druggist of 
Aberdeen, Miss., who is a friend of Dr. Evans: 

Years ago there was a superstition among the negroes 
that if one entertained a hatred for another and wished 
to do away with his enemy he waited until he saw the 
enemy standing against a tree. After his enemy had 
left the negro obtained an auger and bored a hole into 
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LUMBER CURIOSITY THAT INVOLVES A TALE OF 
NEGRO SUPERSTITION 


that tree. Into this hole he placed a wooden pin, which 
was wrapped completely in red flannel, and drove the 
pin into the tree until the pin was up to the bark. 
Further, the superstition says, by the time the bark 
grew completely over the pin the enemy of the negro 
would be blocked, his tongue would cease to move and 
his heart would finally stop. 

It is believed that the pin was driven in an oak tree 
forty years ago and when the tree was cut in a saw- 
mill a short time ago at Aberdeen the board was so 
sawn that it revealed the pin’s presence. Dr. Evans 
formerly lived at Aberdeen and Mr. Gay, who sent the 
curiosity to him, is one of his personal friends. 





ARCHITECTS FORM COPARTNERSHIP 


Robert Seth Lindstrom, well known in architectural 
and lumber circles, has announced the formation of a 
copartnership with Francis M. Barton, also a well known 
Chicago architect. The firm name is the Francis M. 
Barton Company and offices will be maintained at 821 
Medinah Building, 178 West Jackson Boulevard, tele- 
phone number Wabash 2188. Mr. Lindstrom was for- 
merly located at 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 
From May 17 to May 23, inclusive, nine vessels 
brought 2,959,000 feet of lumber to Chicago for distri- 
bution. The largest individual cargo—429,000 feet— 
was carried by the steamer Mueller, from Empire, Mich. 
The next largest cargo—425,000 feet—was carried by 
the steamer Louis Pahlow, from Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich. 
Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 
~ td 17—Schooner EB. E. Skeele, Thompson, Mich., 203,000 


eet. : 
May 18—Steamer Sidney O. Neff, Naubinway, Mich., 256,- 
000 feet; Steamer Mueller, Empire, Mich., 404,000 feet; 
Schooner Delta, Cedar River, Mich., 380,000 feet. : 
May 19—Steamer Louis Pahlow, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
425,000 feet. x 
May 20—Steamer Susie Chipman, Cedar River, Mich. 
180,000 feet; Steamer N. J. Nessen, Harbor Springs, Mich. 
343,000 feet. ‘ a 
May 22—Steamer W. J. Carter, Cedar River, Mich., 339, 
000 feet. 
May 23—Steamer Mueller, Empire, Mich., 429,000 feet. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


ar - ero” 

MA. Mobile—The A. J. Spencer Lumber Co.'s 
gil han wean leased to the H. H. Hitt Lumber Co. The 
headquarters of the Hitt company are at New De- 
ratur, Ala. 

ARIZONA. San Simon—The Valley Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by F. L. Torrence. 

ARKANSAS. Sparkman—C. R. Pedigo has bought the 
Rucker mill on Long Lake and will begin operations as 
soon as machinery can be put in shape. He will cut hard- 
wood exclusively. ; 

Pine Bluff—The McGee-Smith Lumber Co. has not sold 
its retail yard here as recently listed by a reporting 
agency, but instead has taken over the City Planing Mill 
Co. here. 

FORNIA. Concord—The Graham Lumber Co. has 
syns 1 by the Contra Costa County Lumber Co., 
recently incorporated, with headquarters at Martinez. 

Lindsay-Visalia—The Pierce & Anderson Lumber Co. has 
changed its name to the Tulare County Lumber Co. 

LORADO. Paonia—The Gibson-Castell Lumber Co. 
Ri ses succeeded by the Independent Lumber Co., of 
Grand Junction. i 

NNECTICUT. Niantic—A. R. DeWolf has been suc- 
Peeve bv the Niantic Lumber Co., with an authorized 
capital of $16,000. 

Windsor Locks—F. S. Bidwell & Co. have been succeeded 
by the F. Bidwell Co., with an authorized capital stock 
of $75,000. 

FLORIDA. Kissimmee—The Ansley Lumber & Tie Co. 
is out of business. , 

ILLINOIS. Chrisman—The Chrisman_Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the W. M. Simpson Lumber Co., with 
headquarters at Terre Haute, Ind. 

Chicago—The Lyon Cypress Lumber Co. has changed 
its name to the Lyon Lumber Co. ; 

Douglas—A. R. Anderson has bought an interest in the 
business of Harley Woolsey, and it is now Harley Woolsey 
& Co. 

IOWA. Waverly—Wilson Friend has sold his interest 
in the Friend Lumber Co. 

KANSAS. Longton—C. A.. Benzona and the A. H. Hill 
Lumber Co. have been succeeded by the Morrow-Lyddon 
Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—The Churchill-Milton Lum- 
ber Co. has increased its capital stock from $50,000 to $100,- 
000. The company recently established a mill at Glendora, 
Miss., also having a yard in New Albany, Ind. 

Lexington—The property of the Williamson Lumber Co. 
has been sold at auction to L. B. Shouse for $30,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—R. L. Palmer has bought 
the entire stock of the Palmer Hunter Lumber Co. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—The F. M. Lillibridge Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the Lillibridge Lumber Co., 
(Arthur Cooper, owner.) 5 

Detroit—The Scott Tie Co. has increased its capital 
stock to $100,900. 

Manistee—Filer & Sons have sold their double band saw 
and shingle mill to M. Braudy & Sons, of Grand Rapids. 
The sale includes the mill proper, but does not include 
the salt block, drill house, cooperage shop, blacksmith 
shop or warehouse. The firm is still making barrels and 
has in its yards upwards of 8,000,000 feet of choicest white 
pine lumber for which a sale is sought. 


MINNESOTA. Twin Valley—The Anchor Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Bertram Lumber Co., with 
branch at Minneapolis. 

Hinckley—The Christianson-Innes Lumber Co. (Inc.) has 
sold a yard to the Benson-Hansen Lumber Co., of Ogilvie. 

Watertown—S. L. Anderson has been succeeded by the 
Midland Lumber & Coal Co., of Minneapolis. 


MISSISSIPPI. Brookhaven—The C. S. Butterfield Co. 
has increased its capital stock to $25,000. 

Hattiesburg—The Freehold Lumber Co, has filed a 
petition for dissolution. . 

Hattiesburg—The Harrison-Cochran Lumber Co. is 
closing out. 

MISSOURI. Bucklin—The Bucklin Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the H. R. Banks Lumber Co., having head- 
quarters at Libertv. 

Charleston—L. W. Danforth & Co. have been succeeded 
by Henry A. Danforth. 

_ St. Louis—The Cornelius Lumber Co. is now located 
= ioe commodious quarters in Rooms 1008-9 Wright 
3uilding, 


MONTANA. Nashua—The Meyer Lumber Co. is out of 
USINESs, 

NEBRASKA. Fairbury—The Joslin Lumber Co. has 
hought the controlling interest in the Fairbury T.umber 
& Coal Co. The two will he merged and conducted under 
the name Joslin Lumber Co. 


NEW YORK. Tannersville—O. H. Perry now the 
Perry-Voss Lumber Co. 


NORTH DAKOTA. McGregor—The W. H. Dixon Lum- 
ber Co. has been succeeded by the Gregor & Ireland Co. 

Monot—The City Sash & Door Co. has been succeeded 
by the Western Improvement Co. 


ore. Lowellville—The Lowellville Lumber Co. has 

‘een succeeded by the Union Wholesale Lumber Co., of 
y oungstown, 

., Davton—The Miami Lumber & Veneer Co. has decreased 
its canital stock from $50,000 to $7,000. 

py wtirg—The Sebring Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
*y the Peoples Lumber Co., having headquarters at Salem. 
_ OKLAHOMA. Enid—The Enid Lumber Co. has been 
Sieceeded by the Athey Lumber Co. 

, PENNSYLVANIA. Allentown—Ritter & Smith have 
vee succeeded by Elmer F. Ritter. 

Pry aelphia—The Guenther Lumber Co. is closing out. 
q. iladelphia—L. N. Lafferty has withdrawn from 
to cet & Lafferty (Inc.) and apvlication has been filed 

Witine the name to the Sterner Lumber Co. 

: 1 soure—Weber & Ray have been succeeded by 


TEXAS. Corpus Christi— i 
succeeded by th is Christi—The Hill Lumber Co. has been 


ce: See ; > 
quarters at Houston Taylor Lumber Co., with head 


Dallas—The J. W. Grav i i - 
(arters to Hobart. Okla. es Co. has renioved its head 

‘Oo oot reorganization of the lumber interests of 
asa ae has been effected, as a result of which the 
ae v the Dorman-Hicke Manufacturing Co. has been 
stock iaot0, the Eicke Sash & Door Co. and its capital 
ture of eee from $10,000 to $18.000. The other fea- 
the Po Pag reorganization will include the operation of 
ceeapett Arthur Planing Mill, which Mr. Eicke took over 
‘ Malo months ago. 

vahuenaee J. W. Wood Lumber Co. is closing out. 
et: + Rdndolph—Ch 7 s 
succeeded by John ne i gaa E. Killburn has been 


WASHINGTON. Aberd T i ic 
ino ry . e — 

increased its capital pre ge gece eas Mill Co. has 
ceedey vane North B is 
eeded by the Druid Lu co aaa Co. has been suc 
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Seattle—The sales offices of the Walton Lumber Co. 
have been removed to the general offices of the company 
at the mill at Everett. C. I. Klopfenstein, who has had 
charge of the Seattle office, will remain sales manager, 
making his headquarters at Everett. 

TENNESSEE. Knoxville—The entire plant of the 
Knoxville Basket & Crate Co., including mill and equip- 
ment, timberlands, together with the good will of the 
business, has been acquired by the American Box & Crate 
Co., of Knoxville and Chattanooga. The American Box 
& Crate Co. will continue the business as: heretofore, but 
on a larger scale, and will also continue to manufacture 
its regular lines of boxes of all descriptions, box shooks 
and its specially constructed ‘‘Metal Nested Wire Locked’’ 
shipping and delivery crates. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—The South Side Lumber Co. 
has changed its name to the Froedtert Lumber Co. 

Athens—The entire holdings of the Quade Land & Lum- 
ber Co. have been acquired by the Schwantes Manufac- 
turing Co., of Manitowoc. The Quade mill has an an- 
nual capacity of 10,000,000 feet of lumber. 

inong—Fielding & Sons have been succeeded by the 
A. J. Martin Lumber Co., of Bloomer. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


SASKATCHEWAN. Nokomis—F. McDougall & Son 
have been succeeded by the Dutton-Wall Lumber Co., of 
Winnipeg. 

Guernsey—The Security Lumber Co. has reopened its 
yard and put in a number of cars of lumber. George Mc- 
Millan, who recently arrived from Langbank, is the local 


| INCORPORATIONS 


CALIFORNIA. Placerville—R. E. Danaher & Co., with 
headquarters here, who are operating the sawmill at 
Pino Grande and the cutting-up plant at Camino, for- 
merly conducted by the C. D. Danaher Pine Co., have filed 
articles of incorporation, with an authorized capital stock 
a R. E. Danaher, Paul Brown, Irwin Long and 
others. 

San Francisco—Pacific Mill & Timber Co., authorized 
capital $100,000; F. L. Botsford, H. Davenport and J. S. 

‘ook. 


DELAWARE. Wilmington—The Peerless Wheel Co. 
has incorporated. 

INDIANA. South Bend—Duncan-Booraem Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $5,000; Charles G. Powell, Fred J. Roys 
and V. O. Woodruff. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Louisville Oak Flooring Co., 
authorized capital $50,000; W. H. Gillette, W. L. Gillette 
and J. M. Lanham. 

MINNESOTA. Pemberton—Pemberton Farmers’ Lum- 
ber Co., authorized capital $25,000. 

MISSOURI. Iantha—Asbury Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $10,000; S. S. Potter, Blain Stansbury and John 
Beckmann. 
sie 000 City—Cleveland Lumber Co., authorized capital 
“NEW. MEXICO. Springer—Springer Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $25,000. 

NEW YORK. Brewster—George W. Hall Co. (Inc.), 
(to deal in lumber, feed, oils etc.), authorized capital 
pa a William H. Lyon, Francis O’Brien and Mary E. 

rien. 

Brooklyn—Unity Box & Lumber Co. (Inc.), authorized 
— $500; Samuel Engelman, Jack Bilsky and Samuel 

Hr L 








alk. 

North Tonawanda—Reid Planing Mill. Co. (Inc.), au- 
thorized capital $10,000; H. M. Kinsey, M. M. Albro and 
R. R. Reid. 

NORTH' CAROLINA. Fayetteville—Carolina Timber & 
Lumber Co., authorized capital $25,000; George E. Spence, 
Edwin C. Wemple and Steele DuBoque. 

Greensboro—Newport Manufacturing Co., authorized 
capital $25,000; A. V. Caldwell, H. B. Caldwell and others. 

Wilson—W. L. Russell Box Co., authorized capital 
$69,000; Herinan Bellreigel, W. L. Russell and George 
Goodyear. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—Builders’ Material Co., authorized 
capital $5,0C0; August Stamm, William H. Geis, Gordon 
A. Stamm, Otto Diemer and Albert Diemer. 

Cleveland—Babin-Zill Sash & Door Co., authorized capi- 
tal $25,000; Isidore Babin, Joe Zill, Reuben Shapiro, C. M. 
Esterbrook and S. H. Miller. 

Cleveland—Miles Avenue Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$10,000; R. L. Toben, M. C. Maher, Harry W. F. Lower, 
George Healen and M. B. Pennell. 

OREGON. Medford-Bullis Co. (to do a sawmilling busi- 
ness), authorized capital $2,500. 

SOUTH' CAROLINA. Woodlawn (P. O. Meriwether)— 
The Woodlawn Lumber Co. has incorporated. 

TEXAS. Hemphill—Watson-Christensen Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $20,000; Luther E. King, S. J. Epperson 
and John B. Christensen. 

VERMONT. Woodstock—Woodstock Manufacturing Co. 
to —eenere wooden novelties), authorized capital 

VIRGINIA. Big Stone Gap—Charles A. Ryburn Tie & 
Lumber Co. (Inc.), authorized capital $25,000; Charles A. 
Ryburn, president and M. L. Ramey, secretary. 

Petersburg—Fluvanna Lumber & Tie Co. (Inc.), au- 
thorized capital $50,000; J. P. George, president and John 
Moyler, secretary and treasurer. 

Petersburg—West End. Woodworking Co., authorized 
capital $50,000; E. J. Andrews, president and C. C. Andrews, 
secretary. f , 

WASHINGTON. Ellensburg—Cabin Creek Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $20,000. 

Kent—Hadlock Shingle Co. has incorporated. 

Tacoma—White Truck Logging Co., authorized capital 
$2,000; J. F. Hickey, F. O. Lundberg, Joseph Rawlings and 
Isaac Deeter. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Elkins—Inter Mountain Coal & Lum- 
ber Co., authorized capital $500,000; Charles S. Robb, D. L. 
Strock, D. V. Mayes, N. I. Hall and Merritt Wilson. 

_ WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—American Toy Manufactur- 
ing Co., authorized capital $2,500; Jacob Mahler, E. L. 
Weinberg and Arthur Kahn. 

Racine—The B. B. Manufacturing Co. has incorporated 
with an authorized capital stock of $10,000; Charles S. 
Beebe and W. G. Gittings. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—Direct Manufactur- 
ing Co., authorized capital $25,000. The company will 
carry on business as manufacturers and dealers in lumber 
of all kinds. 


MANITOBA. Winnipeg—City Box Co., authorized capi- 
tal $5,000; to manufacture, buy and sell all kinds of 
boxes, etc. 


ONTARIO. Toronto—Crowley Manufacturing Co. (to 
conduct business as manufacturers and dealers of all kinds 
of wood products, lumber, furniture, wood novelties and 


a general woodworking business), authorized capital 
$100,000. 
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The White Pine 
of 40 Years Ago 


had nothingonthisdoor. 
You can’t tell the dif- 
ference between them. 
That’swhat your custo- 
mers will say once you 
let them see you handle 
those 


Good Old-Fashioned 


White Pine Doors 


from Washington. 
why not let us supply you 


We know yur requirements — 


next time ? 


We also manufacture W. P.K.D. Window 


and Door Frames a 


new bright Moulding. 


Western Pine Mfg. Co. 


Successors to Washington Mill Co. 


F. W. KIENZLE, Representative, 


441 Lumber Ex., Minneapolis, Minn, 


Spokane, Wash. 














Chas. A. Weiss, Sroxane. . wasn. 
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A Vivid Story 


of the life every lumberman 
knows woven around a typical 
lumber town of scarcely one 
thousand souls far up on Lake 
Superior, makes 


Glory «. Pines 


ighty good reading for those 
mn con won by hard knocks 
and hard work. 


Illustrated and printed in 
good readable 
type,postpaid, ° 


American Lumberman 


431 South Dearborn Street, 


CHICAGO 
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SEATTLE 


THE NAME 


John McMaster 


Means Quality in 












SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


CARSTENS & EARLES, Inc. 


Established 1891 
PIONEER WHOLESALERS 


PACIFIC COAST 


LUMBER and SHINGLES 


Foreign and Domestic Shippers 
SEATTLE. 














| Atlas Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
: 


Manufacturers 


Fir Lumber, Red Cedar Siding 


: RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
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“‘Why go East for a Burner When You Can Get 
a Better One for Less Money in Seattle?’’ 













7 We Manufacture 


Marine and Stationary 


BOILERS 


Tanks and Sheet Iron 
Work of all descrip- 
tions. Erect Steel Pipe 
Lines, Fire Room Ele- 
vators and Penstocks. 


Refuse 
Burners 

and Tops 

a Specialty 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers 


in Pure Iron Wire for Burner 
Tops and Smoke Stacks. 


Repairing Done 


Over Draft Barner Built for Stimson Mill on Short Notice 


Co. Seattle, Wash., Smokeless & Sparkless 


Seattle Boiler Works, seatite wasn. 
Successors to Ballard Beiler Works, Frank F. Hopkins, Prop., Rea. Phone Ballard 1209 








Aesop was a philosopher, but he 
never was in the lumber busi- 


Resawed Fables . 
By DOUGLAS MALLOCH wen. _ Hi never Wrote aay Whee 


Resawed Fables supplies the deficiency. This new book is a collection of 
the funniest prose writings of **The Lumberman Poet.” In fact, it is the 
funniest book ever written about the lumber business orany other business. 
That’s its purpose. It isthe everyday experiences of the lumberman, told 
with asmile. Every lumberman owes himself a copy. Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 











NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA. Mobile—The Lindsey Lumber Co., recently 
organized here, is building a mill in the northern suburbs 
of this city, contiguous to the river and the railroads. 

ARKANSAS. Argenta—The McLean Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., will build a hardwood lumber 
mill to cost $100,000. 

Whitehall—The Whitehall 
erected a mill near here. 

INDIANA. Evansville—N. Kelsey, manufacturer of 
hames and singletrees, has let a contract for a new addi- 
tion to his plant here, which will increase the capacity 
of the plant. 

Tell City—The Tell City Desk Co. will erect an addi- 
tion and dry kiln, 140 by 50 feet. -Work on the improve- 
ment is to be started at once and completed some time 
this fall. 

KENTUCKY. Island—J. P. Daniel & Son will resume 
work at all of their large sawmills, one being located here. 
The mills have been closed for some time, but Mr. Daniel 
has lately secured some large contracts that will enable 
him to run all his mills on full time. 

Lexington—The Blue Grass Lumber Co., which started 
work on its pew plant this week, has announced that 
the equipment will all be motor-driven and that central 
station current will be used. The equipment will cost 
$10,000, 

MICHIGAN. Marquette—The Newberry Hardwood 
Flooring Co. will enlarge its mill and proposed improve- 
ments will nearly double the capacity of the present 
plant. Dry kilns will be added; also three new flooring 
machines. 

MISSISSIPPI. Kosciusko—The Bolinger-Franklin Lum- 
ber Co., a new yellow pine company, is arranging to es- 
tablish a double band shortleaf mill with a daily capacity 
of 104,000 feet of lumber. 

NORTH CARCLINA. 
Lumber Co. will rebuild 
burned at a loss of $25,600. 

. OH1O. Canton—The Canton Builders’ Exchange con- 
templates the erection of an office building to cost $100,- 
000. 

VIRGINIA. Graham—The Graham Lumber Co. 
creasing its yard facilities. 
30 cars this month. 





Stave & Lumber Co. has 


Rocky Mount—The Tar River 
portion of sawmills reported 


r is in- 
The company will ship over 





NEW VENTUR 


ARIZONA. (Buena—The Buena Supply Co. has entered 
the general store and lumber business, with headquarters 
with Southwest Lumber Co., at Benson. 

Dragoon—The Dragoon Supply Co. recently began the 
general store and lumber business, with headquarters with 
Southwest Lumber Co., at Benson. 

Johnson—The Johnson Supply Co. recently began the 
general store and lumber business, with headquarters with 
the Southwest Lumber Co., at Benson. 

San Simon—F. L. Florence recently entered the lumber 
business. 

Tucson—The O'Malley Lumber Co. has entered the re- 
tail business, with headquarters at Phoenix. 

ARKANSAS. McGehee—R. M. Baxter & Sons recently 
began the lumber business. 

Prescott—The Powehar Mill & Lumber Co. 
began the hardwood sawmilling business. 

Ruddells—The Case Tie Co. has been organized to cut 
and deal in railway ties. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—The Morris Plan Co. 
has opened offices at 80 New Montgomery Street, with 
F. H. Manss manager. 

IDAHO. Mountain Home—The Boise-Payette Lumber 
Co. has entered business here, with purchasing depart- 
ment at Boise. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Fred J. Jeffris & Co., wholesaling 
lumber, have opened offices at 747 Peoples Gas Building, 122 
South Michigan Avenue, telephone Harrison 671. The firm 
is exclusive sales agent for the Manchester sawmills, Man- 
chester, Ala., manufacturing yellow pine. 

Chicago—The Metropolitan Picture Frame Co., 806 Dix 
Street, recently began manufacturing picture frames. 

Mount Pulaski—The Mount Pulaski Farmers’ Grain 
& Elevator Co. recently began the grain and retail lum- 
ber business. 

IOWA. Stanton—F. O. 
yard. 

KENTUCKY. Waynesburg—The Waynesburg Lumber 
Co. recently began the retail business. 

MINNESOTA. Gary-Ulen—The Bertram Lumber Co. 
has entered the trade, with branch at Minneapolis. 
Hastings—The Wilson Lumber Co. recently 

business. 

Underwood—The Melon Lumber Co. is opening a yard. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—The John M. Byrne Lumber 
co. will open a new yard at Eighteenth and Campbell 
Streets within the next four months. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Lignite—The Lignite Lumber Co. 
has entered the trade. 

OHIO. East Cleveland—The Dille Road Lumber Co., 
recently incorporated, is starting a yard at Dille Road and 
the Nickel Plate Railroad. 

OKLAHOMA. Henryetta—The Harris-Burnett Lumber 
Co. recently began business with branch at Stuart. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—A. Bernheim & Co., 
1415 North Third Street, recently began manufacturing 
office and store fixtures. 

Philadelphia—L. N. Lafferty recently began the whole- 
sale lumber business. 

Philadelphia—R. F. Whitmer, 301 Franklin Bank Build- 
ing, has entered the lumber business again and will do a 
wholesale business. 

Wesleyville—The Wesley Lumber & Supply Co. recently 
began business. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—The Lumber 
facturers’ Agency has organized. 

Warwood—The Scott Lumber Co., with headquarters at 
Bridgeport, Ohio, will expend $10,000 in building a lum- 
ber yard. P. J. Pettit will be in charge of the company’s 
branch here. 

WISCONSIN. Monroe—The Monroe Woodworking Co. 
-recently began manufacturing wood specialties. 

New London—J. N. Sanford & Sons will open a yard. 

Racine—The Racine Piano Bench Co. has been organized 
with a paid up capital of $25,000. F. F. Blandin, formerly 
president of the Racine Manufacturing Co., who is possibly 
one of the best experts in the country in the manufacture 
of wocdwork, has been appointed general manager. 

Racine—The factory of the Racine Stool Manufacturing 
Co., which went into bankruptcy last fall, has resumed op- 
eration and is now running at its full capacity: 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


Montreal—J. P. Vincent has entered the lum- 


CASUALTIES. 


BBB IIT 

ARKANSAS. Monticello—Four dry kilns and about 
25,000 feet of lumber at the plant of J. S. Kimbro burned 
last week. The loss was about £500. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—The plant of the: Louisville 
Cooperage Co. was visited by fire May 20, which caused a 
loss of $159,000, burning most of the stock of staves and 
barrels. The company will rebuild. ‘ 
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NEBRASKA. lLyons—The lumber sheds of J. Shumway 
& Son were destroyed by fire May 15, causing « loss of 
$20,000. The loss is partly covered by insurance, 

NORTH CAROLINA. Rocky Mount—The Tar River 
Lumber Co.’s plant was visited by fire May 15; loss $25 000 
The plant will be rebuilt. vo 

PENNSYLVANIA. Burgettstown—Fire visited the lum. 
ber yard of Linn Bros., causing a loss of about $40 000 
which is fully covered by insurance. ae 

WASHINGTON. Clear Lake—The shingle storas 
and three dry kilns owned by the Clear Lake 
Co. were destroyed by fire May 17; loss $35,000, \ 
covered by insurance. Many of the shingles destroyed by 
the fire were ‘‘Rite-grade” shingles and the orders for 
these shingles have been turned over to the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, so that they can be filled with 
dispatch by other ‘“Kite-grade’’ manufacturers. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Cedar Cottage—The yards of the 
McGibbon Hodgson Lumber Co. were visited jy fire 
recently. A large shed containing dressed lum)er was 
destroyed, causing considerable loss, which is covered by 
insurance. All the other buildings were saved. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


_ The Raine Lumber Co. has bought 3,000 acres of timber 
in Fayette County, West Virginia, from L. W. Nuttall and 
others. The consideration is said to have been $120,000, 
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The Index-Galena Co., of Index, Wash., has bought 
3,974,000 feet of timber, mostly Douglas fir, lying about 
five miles above Index, on the north fork of the Skykomish 
River. The timber was bought from the Government at the 
following prices: Douglas fir and western white pine 
$1.30 a thousand; western red cedar, $1.50 a thousand and 
western hemlock, 50 cents a thousand. 





J. Shirley Ross, of Charleston, W. Va., sold 15,000 acres 
of timberland on the Tennessee River in Alabama, con- 
taining 6,500,000 feet of hardwood timber, for $225,000, 


The Bellgrade Lumber Co., of Memphis, Tenn., has 
bought 4,500 acres of timberland in Yazoo and Sharkey 
Counties, Mississippi. ; 





The Government has sold about 25,000,000 feet of timber 
on the reservoir site at Lake Keechelus, sixty miles east of 
Seattle, Wash., to the Kittitas Lumber Co. The company 
will erect a mill with a daily capacity of 40,000 feet of 
lumber. The logs are to be cut during the years of 1916- 
17-18 and are to be paid for on a sliding scale rate of 
$3.50 a thousand feet less than the market price of logs 
in Seattle, on the dates of delivery. 


The Hoosier Veneer Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., has bought 
a tract of timberland in Indiana known as Turkey Run. 
The consideration is given as $30,200. The tract contains 
1,320 acres and is the last of the John Lusk estate. 





The Sanders & Egbert Co., of Goshen, Ind., has bought 
a tract of timberland in northern Indiana, known as the 
McNaughton farm, near Elkhart, from Joseph DeFreeze, 
a Chicago attorney. The consideration is said to have 
been $15,000. 


The magnificent Douglas estate of 8,400 acres, located 
in Washington County, Alabama, has been acquired by a 
syndicate comprised of Judge J. B. Connaughton, ¢. B 
Funk and (C. Z. Mikesell, of Hamilton, Ohig, and Frank 
Soykin, of Mobile. The turpentine rights on the estate 
have been sold to Everett & Boykin, of Mobile; the lumber 
rights to the H. H. Hitt Lumber Co., of New Decatur, Ala., 
who have recently invested largely in that section. It is 
stated that the Hitt company will establish a large mill iu 
close proximity to the timber on the estate and_ begin 
cutting the timber shortly. 


OBITUARY 7 


LOUIS L. LARSEN.—Manager of the Union Trim & 
Lumber Co., of Kalamazoo, Mich., Louis L. Larsen died 
suddenly May 14. He was one of Kalamazoo’s most pro- 
gressive and best-known business men. . Mr. Larsen Was 
born in LaCrosse, Wis., 48 years ago, where, after com- 
pleting his education, he entered his father’s woodwork- 
ing establishment. He then went to Lansing, Mich., 4 
settle up the affairs of the Lansing Lumber Co. In 1896 
he went to Kalamazoo where he organized the Kalama- 
zoo Interior Finish Co. This firm was réorganized six 
years ago, and is now known as the Union Trim & Lumber 
Co. Mr. Larsen was one of the best-known lumbermen 
in the country, his business taking him to all parts of the 
country. He figured in many contracts, and was an In- 
cessant worker, it being declared that overwork was really 
what undermined his health. Besides his widow, Mr. Lar- 
sen is survived by his father and mother, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ole Larsen, and six sisters and one brother. 


JULIUS J. WELLS.—A pioneer lumberman, Julius J. 
Wells, of Flint, Mich., died May 18 of pneumonia at the 
home of his son, C. J. Wells, in that city, He wes * 
builder of saw mills in many of the lumbering states 0 
the Union. Many of the saw mills erected in Michigan 
during the early days of the lumbering industry were as 
pervised in their construction by Mr. Wells, He wae 
active in this work up to a few years ago. Of late = 
he has been active in the southern lumber industry. -_ 
of these mills were of the rough type that served t 


















purpose of temporary operations in the early days. a 
Wells was born in Ogdensburg, N. Y., November 2), 1 “4 
He came to Michigan at the close of the Civil Me os 
located first in Saginaw. He was married July 26 1863, 


Miss Adeline Page in Coopersville. He was the father . 
thirteen children of whom only four are now living. life 
made Saginaw his home during the greater part 0} his oA 
coming to Flint only a few years ago. He le a 
grandchildren and three brothers, besides his four childre?. 
E. H. VANCE.—A retired lumberman, E. H. Varice, iat 
at his home in Oakland, Cal.. May 4, aged 72 yeah. ras 
is survived by a daughter, Mrs. W. O. Morgan. of May 
land. The funeral services were held in Oakland. on 
6, and the interment was at Mountain View ©rme a 
Mr. Vance is remembered by many lumbermen « one t 
the important figures in Eureka twenty years ‘5°. 


was head of the Vance Lumber Co., operated the ve 
Hotel and owned most of the town of Samoa, 2/ross the 
bay from Eureka. He sold his lumber interes's be 
Hammond Lumber Co., which has since built up 4 tired 
large redwood business at Samoa. Mr. Van ied in 


from business fifteen years ago and has since resl¢ 
Oakland. 


THOMAS H. PHAIR.—A well known lumber 0 orator of 
Aroostook County, Maine, Thomas H. Phair, died eee 
17, at his summer camp, at Square Lake, Me. /\'!- arly 
was 66 years old, born in Whitehall, N. Y., and a the 
half a century had been prominently identified w! 
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Jumber and potato industry, the two leading industries 
f hi ‘section of the Pine Tree State. Since Mr. Phair 
teak over the Washburn Lumber Mills in 1887 he had be- 


popularly known as the “tie king,’”’ because of the 


ame : 4 , t 
gi business in ties he did with many American rail- 


large 
roads. ean 

CHARLES F. HAVEN.—The death of Charles F. Haven, 
who hud been seriously ill for some months at the home 
of his mother, Mrs. A. A. Amidon, in Jamestown, BM. ¥., 
occurred May 17. He was a member of Taylor & Crate 
(inc.), of Buffalo, in which city he resided at 115 Lock- 
wood Avenue. He was well known in the lumber trade 
throughout western New York and Pennsylvania. He was 
born in Chautaugua, N. Y., 46 years ago, and entered 
the lumber business when 14 years old. Mr. Haven was 
twice married and by the second marriage leaves his 
widow and two sons, Arthur and Harold. 





PHILIP DUFFY.—Proprietor of the Duffy Lumber Co., 
of Los Angeles, Cal., Philip Duffy, died May 14 of heart 
failure. Mr. Duffy had been in good health and his 
death came as a shock to his friends. He was one of 
the old-time lumbermen in Los Angeles and had conducted 
his business for a number of years at Jefferson and Main 
Streets. 

JOSEPHINE KENDRICK MACFARLANE.—The little 
daughter of W. R. MacFarlane, formerly a well-known 
lumberman of Aberdeen, Wash., but at present manager 
of the Insular Lumber Co.’s operations at Manila, P. L., 
died in Seattle May 14, at the age of 10% years. Mrs. 
MacFarlane was living in Seattle in order to give the 
children the advantages of city schools and Mr. MacFar- 
lane had sailed from Manila on the day of his daugh- 
ter’s death to visit his family. 


IRVING HANNON.—Son of George R. Hannon, a re- 
tired lumberman of Seattle, Wash., died of acute inflam- 
matory rheumatism in Paris, France, May 16. He is sur- 
vived by his father and mother, of Seattle, Alexis Hannon, 
a Lrother, who is a wholesale lumberman of Vancouver, 
B. C., and another brother, Roger, a student at Johns 
Hopkins medical school. 


JOHN P. MOE.—Secretary and treasurer of the Sands 
Lumber Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., John P. Moe, died May 
21, after-an illness lasting four months. He was 53 years 
old and a native of Norway. Mr. Moe went to Milwaukee 
in 1896. He was a thirty-second degree Mason and a mem- 
ber of Tripoli shrine. He leaves a widow and seven 
children. 


ROBERT BECKLEY.—A pioneer lumberman, Robert 
Beckley, died at his residence in Hemlock, Mich., May 19. 
He was born in England more than 80 years ago and 
came to this country when a child with his parents, set- 
tling in Saginaw in 1855. Soon after he engaged in lum- 
bering activities for Rust Bros. & Co., with whom he was 
associated for twenty years. 

NELSON HOLLAND.—A member of the well-known 
firm of Sears & Holland, which operated in the Saginaw 
Valley for many years, Nelson Holland, died in Buffalo, 
N. Y., recently. He was 87 years old. 


ROBERT F. LYTLE.—A prominent and extensive lum- 
ber manufacturer and logger of Hoaquaim, Wash. Robert 
F. Lytle died at his home early Saturday morning, May 
20. Mr. Lytle succumbed to heart disease after an illness 
of about one month. He was 62 years old and had been 
a resident of Hoquaim since 1889, being one of the pioneer 
lumbermen of Grays Harbor. Mr. Lytle was president 
and principal stockholder in the Hoquaim Lumber & Shin- 
gle Co., the Panama-Eastern Lumber Co., the Lytle Log- 
ging & Mercantile Co., all of Hoquaim, and had other 
lumbering interests about Grays Harbor and in Oregon. 
He was formerly engaged in the*grocery business in 
Hoquaim, but had to take over a logging outfit against 
his will on a debt. With this start he developed into one 
of the most successful operators of the north Pacific coast. 
He is survived by his widow and daughter; a sister, Mrs. 
J. H. Parker, of Tacoma; and three nieces, Mrs. H. W. 
Bale, of Hoquaim; Miss Edith Prater, of Hoquaim, and 
Miss Phoebe Parker, of Tacoma. Funeral services will be 
held at the Elk’s Club, Sunday and again at the Buckley 
& King chapel, Tacoma, on Menday. Interment will be 
in Tacoma. 
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For Editorial Review of Genens Market Conditions 
See Page 27 


Locally the yard trade this week is more active 
than last, while business with the wholesalers re- 
mains on about the same level, the condition being 
still one of quietness. However, the yard trade in- 
crease is not of such proportions as to create any 
great degree of optimism, the feeling in general with 
the yard people throughout the city being that the 
volume of business moving is far from what it ought 
to be. The one thing, however, that makes the yard 
people feel anything but gloomy is the fact that good 
prices prevail for what volume of business is being 
done. There is a good demand for- heavier stock for 
small store building construction, while the building 
permits show that there is a large amount of building 
being planned. Most of the building being done, 
judging from these permits, is on the south and north- 
west sides of the city. Deliveries by rail from the 
different wood producing territories continue very 
good and the week witnessed the arrival of some car- 
goes from the upper Lake regions. The Kalkaska, 
from Port Arthur, and the Robert L. Fryer, from the 
Georgian Bay district, brought down approximately 
1,500,000 feet of norway piece stuff and timbers for 
the Pilsen Lumber Company. 

Indications are that most of the yards in Chicago 
will shortly have to start stocking up again. Busi- 
ness with the wholesalers still remains quiet, although 
there is a fairly good movement of some woods. Pop- 
lar is one of the woods that is enjoying a nice trade, 
going especially to the sash and door people and the 
furniture factories. While the furniture factories 
have }een placing some orders for material, their own 
business is rather in a quiet state at present. The 
Increased prices the sash and door trade has been re- 
quired to demand have resulted in halting orders and 
Inquiries somewhat. The local sash and door people 
say that the demand from the country trade is light, 

The hardwood consuming factories in Chicago are 
all Susy and the wholesale trade expects that these 
factories, although not now in the market very strong, 
wil, shortly be compelled to do some heavy buying. 
he weather during the week was more seasonable 
thon it has been thus far this spring, and if it con- 
taves so all branches of lumber and allied trade in 
Crlcago expeet a marked improvement in business. 

“unber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
Mey 20, aggregated 55,922,000 feet, against 37,405,000 
‘cot for the corresponding week in 1915. Total receipts 

» January 1 to May 20, 1916, amounted to 1,112,946,- 
' feet, an inerease of 357,722,000 feet compared with 

“orresponding period last year. Shipments for the 

ended May 20 were 32,954,000 feet, an increase of 
~9,000 feet compared with the corresponding week in 

Total shipments from January 1 to May 20, 

%, were 534,311,000 feet, 129,137,000 feet more than 

Shipped from Chicago during the same period of 

_ Shingle receipts for the week show an increase 

',600,000 as compared with the corresponding week 

‘15, while total receipts from January 1 to May 20, 
'D, Were 65,357,000 more than during the correspond- 
~ period of last year. Shipments of shingles for the 
°k Increased 2,112,000 as compared with the same 
ck last year, while total shipments from January 1} 
May 20, 1916, were 27,379,000 more than in the corre- 
onding period of 1915. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by J.C, F. Merrill, Secretary Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED MAY 20 


1916 Lumber Shingles 
M DS iaa-eo ah cure pe etACS § Gibae ctor 55,922,000 14,975,000 
Mi Feb iors eaten Stay Os 37,405,000 10,375,000 
Increase oe. ees vs. 18,517,000 4,600,000 








TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO MAY 20 


Lumber Shingles 
PN a 955: 856 Fal elas. eae Siwcrareral ead 1,112,946,000 250,651,000 
| 1 ee ge ee 95,224,000 185,2 





357,722,000 65,357,000 


SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED MAY 20 





Lumber Shingles 
BOGS «5. 3%c5 so ere hin ees w.0%' ease 82,954,000 10,164,000 
TOGO fa Pa si kde ko aoe 6 ea eee 21,765,000 8,052,000 
EROLCRSO 6 50 S:csieiot pees 11,189,000 2,112,000 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO MAY 20 

Lumber Shingles 
10 i a eee ere 534,311,000 164,159,000 
DMO Si ticactae ss Seige se aces nee 405,174,000 136,780,000 
a eee 129,137,000 27,379,000 

RECEIPTS BY WATER 

For the week ended May 20, 1916............ 2,684,000 feet 


Following are given tables of the comparative figures 
of receipts and shipments of lumber and shingles for 
1916, 1915, 1914, 1913, 1912, 1911, 1910 and 1909, for the 
period of each year from January 1 to about May 20: 

RECEIPTS 


Lumber Shingles 





DRG ie o'o25:9:i6 Siaie ine a oe gis’ e erelsears 1,112,946,000 250,651,000 
755,224,000 185,294,000 

899,475,000 189,583,000 

1,176,688,000 238,189,000 

761,354,000 182,744,000 

702,711,000 167,831,000 

966,829,000 155,507,000 

833,677,000 198,159,000 

SHIPMENTS 
Lumber Shingles 

ES 6 5:i6b een oS 6 a en areca 534,311,000 164,159,000 
ME phere dis. ua svn elas eBsle sess 405,174,000 136,780,000 
MRIS os otscasakensiesouys Do teMiods extra 414,589,000 104,204,006 
SD oc oiig a taka ts So iterate ec eneuanemecaat 382,107,000 209,382,000 
RRM IE fond Fee Sek sis eis WR eon ae aca ES 230,911,000 141,370,000 
(REESE Sete aes Se SI ae area 292,436,000 137,672,000 
«LL GEE EE RCA eae Oe rage 401,098,000 152,943,000 
is el are ich rae ois cre ale 334,575,000 183,082,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 
the week ended May 24 were: 





CLASS No. Value 
MIRO UI oo kee ie kb win ncais meee eosin 13 8,250 
> 1,000 and under $  5:000...........6: 66 180,100 

5.000 and under See 46 282,900 

10,000 and under Peo ccolslera cwies 46 654,300 

25.000 and under OTT Ee 20 663,500 

50.000 and under 100,000........... 7 466,000 
M. Wolbach, five 3-story apartment build 

ERGATA ee RE eee ee 1 35,000 
Nivoth Christian Scientist Churech...... 1 125,000 
F. Becklenberg, 3-story apartment build- 

| a a One Eg NS rar ri a mere arr 1 110.000 
T. Scharkoff, 3-story apartment building. 1 110,000 

BoE er eee ere ee ee 202 $ 2,736.050 
Average valuation for week....... pie» BEN 13.544 
"TOURIE DECTIOUR WEEK. . 1. 6 eect cece cs 214 4,093,600 
Average valuation previous week....... rane 19.129 
Totals corresponding week 1915........ 166 1.986.750 
Totals January 1 to Mav 24. 1916..... 8.818 49.594.400 
Totals corresponding period 1915 5 


Totals corresponding period 1914 12 y 
Totals corresponding period 1913 R275 40.075.345 
Totals corresponding period 1912 7 
Totals corresponding period 1911 





Totals corresponding period 1910 h 
Totals corresponding period 1909 92 40.968.785 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 8.655  22.069.950 


Totals corresponding period 1907....... 3,460 25,413,325 


NORTHERN PINE 

Chicago.—With the wholesalers of northern products in 
this territory the activity of the week has been chiefly 
with norway and tamarack, instead of northern pine. 
However, northern pine demand remains ahout normal, 
coming chiefly from the corporation trade. The yard 
trade is quiet. Several good orders for No. 1 and No. 2 
tamarack and No. 2 norway are reported and pertain 
to shipments going into the eastern territory. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—City trade continues to be the big 
feature of the business in this section, though country 
orders are beginning to approach summer volume. But 
country yards in many cases report a tendency to hold 
back on projected building work because of uncertainty 
over the crop, which is getting an extremely late start and 
will need exceptionally good weather from this on to make 
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Quality and 
Prompt Shipments 


are what brings the orders to us from 
all directions. We have the facilities 
for not only manufacturing the high- 
est grade of Jumber but also for mak- 
ing immediate shipments of anything 
you may need in 


Fir, Cedar, Spruce 


Hemlock Lumber 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


FACTORY STOCKS BOX SHOOKS 


A trial order will demonstrate the 
advantages we have to offer you. 


Tell us your needs today. 
Lester W. David Lumber Co. 
M —" M i. + r. + 
544-548 Henry Building, 
—SALES AGENTS— 


CHAS. H. DITEWIG, HERBERT D. BLACKFORD, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Chi Illinois. 
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JOHN D. COLLINS 
LUMBER CO. 


White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 





WE specialize in Straight or Mixed Cars Fir 

Flooring, Drop Siding, Ceiling and Dimen- 
sion — Hemlock Boards, Shiplap, Straight or Mixed 
Cars Cedar Siding or Shingles, or mixed with Fir 


Lumber. Write or Wire for Prices. 











Our MATCHLESS BRAND CLEARS make lasting friends. 











. E. Pinkham — 
ral Lumber Co. 


LONG CLEAR FIR 
SILO STAVES 
Superior Shingles — “Pennant Brand” 

All kinds Mixed Cars 


General Office, SEATTLE 
1531 Lumber Exchange CHICAGO _ Telephone Randolph 182 


























Forest Mensuration 


By Henry Solon Graves, M. A., Chief Forester of the 
Federal Forest Service, formerly director of Yale For- 
est School. The most complete and authoritative 
work covering the measurement of standing timber, 
logs, pulpwood, cordwood and other forest product. 


Cloth, prepaid, $4.25. 
431 South’ 








* American Lumberman peattorn s., Chicago 
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California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





























Reliable Shipments 


based on a thorough knowledge of 
Eastern market demands are insured 
our customers in 


California “2: Pine 
And PACIFIC COAST LUMBER 


Inquiries Solicited. 
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CEDAR 


is light in weight, easy to work 
and possesses great strength. It is just 
the wood for crating material. We can always 
supply your needs promptly for this low-grade 
stock along with the higher grades. 


Write today for complete 
information and prices. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 
711 Syndicate Bldg., OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


We are also large manufacturers of Douglas Fir. 


Redwood 


is just the thing for interior trim. 
It’s soft and easy to work, free 
from resin and pitch, and pos- 
sesses a deep, rich color that adds 
beauty to the entire home. Buy 
it right by buying of 


efe q 
The Pacific Lumber Company 
OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D. MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
New York Chicago KansasCity Worcester Milwaukee 


Lumber Shed Construction 


Met L. Saley’s new book. Covers every 
phase of shed construction and other 
buildings used in connection with a re- 
tail yard, with plans and illustrations. 
Has 176 pages printed on a high grade 
sepia paper, durably bound in Russian 
linen. Sent postpaid anywhere in U. S., 
Canada or Mexico for $1.50 a copy. 









































American Lumberman, 431 So, Dearborn St., Chicago 


it a success. Farmers are still busy seeding when they 
can get into the fields, and business men in the towns are 
inclined to be conservative until the crop is better assured. 
Factory trade continues‘good and dry stocks are being 
depleted. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Demand is fairly active but 
many consumers are not disposed to pay the prices quoted, 
as dealers insist on getting the list price. Considerable 
shopping is being done in an attempt to secure more ad- 
vantageous prices. Lake stock is arriving by vessel in 
large quantities and indications point to assortments be- 
ing replenished in a few weeks, although a large part of 
the receipts thus far this spring has been forwarded to 
anxious customers as promptly as possible. Manufac- 
turers are consuming the greater part of the stock being 
forwarded from the local market, while the retail yards, 
located in places where factory trade is brisk, are paying 
the list prices more readily than the yards that depend 
wholly upon the rural section for the consumption of their 
supplies. An almost constant fall of rain for several 
weeks has greatly retarded building operations. With fa- 
vorable weather conditions the consumption of stock for 
building is certain to show a decided increase. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The trade has keen on a fairly active 
basis, but the unfavorable weather has checked building 
work and the country buyers have not been taking much 
stock. Local yards say that the demand here is on an 
increased scale and building is running about even with 
last year. The factory trade shows up well and prices 
remain firm. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Dullness in white pine trade has been 
marked over the last few weeks. The trade does not ap- 
pear disturbed by this, as there is no disposition to change 
prices or meet the situation with lower values. Inquiries 
indicate that a larger trade is coming in the midsummer 
period. 





EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass.—The tone of the eastern spruce market 
is not quite so strong as it was the first of the month be- 
cause of a heavy increase in production and the fact that 
stocks at many of the mills accumulated extensively 
during the tie-up of rail transportation. The willingness 
of some producers to make slight concessions in order to 
accelerate the movement of their stocks has within a few 
days resulted in the base quotation on frames dropping 
to $27, Boston rate. Although lumber is moving out of 
the retail yards right along, many retailers are disposed 
to let their piles get pretty low before placing renewals, 
as they are uncertain about the market and expect a 
further decline. Demand for random is better than the 
call for dimension, and prices hold fairly steady at the 
following range: 2x38, 2x5 and 2x6 inch, $21.50 to $22; 2x4 
inch, $22 to $22.50; 2x8 inch, $25 to $25.50;. 2x10 inch, $26.50 
to $27; 2x12 inch, $27.50 to $28. Spruce boards are getting 
a fair amount of attention and quotations hold steady. 
Good covering boards, 5 inches and up wide, 8 feet and up 
long, bring $22, Boston rate. Matched boards, 10-, 12-, 
14-, and 16-feet, are not easy to find for less than $26 and 
some very good makes are firm at $27. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Eastern buying of spruce has continued 
quite actively and while demand is not up to the early 
spring, the volume of trade is encouraging for the pro- 
ducers. Prices are maintained in good form. Inquiries 
indicate that the summer trade will be large and inquiries 
from abroad promise export trade if the vessel situation 
improves. In the immediate Pittsburgh territory there 
is a readjustment of lumber consumption that is bringing 
spruce into more common use, especially for contract 
work on large building operations. 





WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago.—With the improvement in weather and its ex- 
pected continuance the pole and post business showed 
signs of more activity during the week. White cedar 
shingles, which are moving at the same quotations as 
last week, are also enjoying a little more activity. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Producers report that demand for 
cedar ties has been better this spring than for several 
years and is cleaning up surplus stocks. Short poles are 
fairly active but long ones are quiet as large construction 
projects fail to materialize as expected. Post business 
continues good in spite of unfavorable weather for 
farmers. The wet weather has been good for setting posts 
and hence has stimulated demand in that line, while it 
has held back other kinds of farm work. 





HARDWOODS 


Chicago.—More optimism prevails with the hardwood 
people in this territory, although the volume of business 
is not much better than it was last week. The better 
feeling is due to the opinion that prevails that consumers 
of hardwoods are about through with their present sup- 
plies and will have to come back into the market shortly. 
All the consuming factories are busy and, being busy, are 
rapidly cutting up their present stock. These factories 
include furniture, automobile, piano and the other indus- 
tries that require hardwoods. The sash and door people 
have also been taking a fair volume of hardwoods, the 
demand for poplar in this respect being very good. The 
recent inquiry by the Western Electric Company for 1,000,- 
000 feet of quarter-sawed white and red oak for July and 
August delivery, combined with other recent good oak 
inquiries, has acted as a stimulant for this wood in this 
market. The box manufacturers are taking a consider- 
able amount of low-grade basswood, and maple and gum 
are moving in fair volume again, but at no better prices 
than for the last several weeks. Poplar is moving in 
nice fashion, especially in lower grades, to the sash and 
door and furniture people. Birch is not so lively as it 
was with firsts and seconds, although thick birch is in 
good demand. Thick elm and maple are also in 320d de- 
mand. Reports from both northern and southern hard- 
wood fields indicate that old stocks sre pretty wel! cleaned 
up and business now prevailing has to do with shipments 
from new stocks, with delivery to be made later in the 
summer. In the fancy hardwoods, mahogany and walnut 
continue to enjoy good demand at high prices. The veneer 
business is about the same as it has been for several 
weeks. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Shipments are lively, but consumers 
seem to have contracted for about all their needs in 


es, 


northern hardwoods, and sales are a little slow. Cop. 
siderable oak is being bought in the open market. Dry 
basswood is getting scarce, but soon will be supplementeq 
by new stocks. Birch and maple still are the leaders jp 
demand and in price. Offerings of southern oak are more 
liberal than for some time, and prices seem a little easier 
on this stock. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Inquiry for hardwoods is livelier than‘ 
it was a week ago. Demand last week for No. 2 wagon 
stock was fair but higher grade factory stock moves 
slowly and buyers do a good deal of shopping around be. 
fore placing orders. Demand for gum is fair and prices 
are steady although not so firm as they were twenty op 
thirty days ago. Demand for oak and maple flooring jg 
rather light but prices hold their own. Timber demang 
is a little light. There is some post buying as a result 
of the general belief that freight rates on posts are soon 
to be increased. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The hardwood market here has change 
little. Dealers report that demand is good and likely to 
increase for soft maple, gum and cottonwood. The sea. 
soned soft maple, however, Seems hard to reach. There 
is not any too much in this market. Demand comes from 
furniture manufacturers. Demand for oak is not so strong 
as it was. 

Memphis, Tenn.—A fairly active demand is reported and 
as a rule prices are well maintained. Shipments are large 
enough to make further inroads on dry stocks, and these 
are considerably broken. Production is steadily expand- 
ing but the lumber now manufactured will not be avail- 
able for filling orders for some time, with the result that 
owners are not disposed to make appreciable concessions 
if any at all. Gum is a good seller in all grades. Cotton- 
wood in the lower grades occupies a strong position be- 
cause of the excellent demand therefor and the scarcity 
thereof. This is also going into the hands of the makers 
of box shooks. Oak, in the higher grades of both plain 
and quartered, is in fairly active call. Low grade oak, 
however, is in rather limited request. No complaint is 
heard regarding the sale of ash and hickory. Both of these 
are in good demand. Hickory is perhaps one of the strong- 
est features of the list for the reason that practically all 
products made therefrom sell readily at full quotations, 
This is particularly true of automobile spokes and rims 
and it is likewise applicable to wagon stock. 





Louisville, Ky.—One feature of the situation is that the 
psychological effect of high prices of raw material in 
other lines will assist to maintain the hardwood market. 
With iron and steel, leather, chemicals, paper, etc., bring- 
ing unusual figures, the moderate advances that have been 
marked up on hardwood lumber during the last few months 
do not seem unreasonable or out of the ordinary. The 
volume of business now being handled is satisfactory, and 
enough new business is being booked to indicate the con- 
fidence felt in the market by consumers. The furniture 
trade is in excellent condition, and the outlook at present 
is for big shows in July. The midyear, which will indicate 
business for the last half of the year, promises to develop 
sales of larger volume than for many years. 


New Orleans, La.—The market does not appear to be 
materially changed for the week. Domestic demand has 
made very gradual growth, so far as most of the staples 
are concerned, for thirty days or more, but the local iar- 
ket has, of course, been affected by the slackness of ex- 
port trade. A better foreign demand for staves is de- 
veloping. The box grades are in fairly brisk request. For- 
eign inquiries for hardwood ties are still afloat, it is 
said. On the domestic side the oaks and gums in the 
finish grades are meeting brisker inquiry and by some ac- 
counts better call. Prices are said to be steady, with 
the tendency upward. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand is on about its former basis 
and is less active than earlier in the year. Many con- 
sumers are supplied with stocks for the time jpeing and 
the buying is mostly in small lots. Mixed car trade is 
being done in a good many different woods and the local 
yards have excellent assortments for this class of busi- 
ness. Maple, oak and ash are among the chief woods. 
Cars are more plentiful than a short time ago. Prices 
hold steady. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Demand is reported good for 
most items of the market, but some unsteadiness has 
manifested itself in certain localities, indicating that some 
recession in prices are likely to develop before the sea- 
son is far advanced. Maple, basswood ond red oak are 
among the best sellers, manufacturers manifesting a dis- 
position to ‘pay the prices at which these items are held. 
White oak is reported less firm than previously and less 
of it is going into the foreign trade than formerly. Yard 
supplies are more broken than in recent years and dealers 
are experiencing difficulty in securing dry stock with which 
to fill out mixed orders, which are on the increase. 





Boston, Mass.—Demand for nearly all lines of hard- 
wood lumber is good. Prices look firm. There is still 
much complaint about the delays incident to delivering 
lumber ordered in the West and South. While about all 
railroads will now accept lumber shipments consigned to 
New England yards, the freight moves forward with an- 
noying slowness. When a wholesale dealer in hardwoods 
is asked about business, frequently his reply is that it is 
easier to obtain orders than it is to make the delivery, 
and that he is having more trouble about sending out 
tracers and trying to hurry up the cars he has on the way 
than he is with making collections from his customers 
after the lumber is safely delivered. This week’s quota- 
tions on firsts and seconds grade, inch stock, of the hard- 
woods getting the most attention, are: basswood, $44 to 
$46; chestnut, $51 to $535 gum, $48 to $49; maple, $43 to $45; 
plain oak, $64 to $66; quartered oak, $88 to $91; red birch, 
$57 to $59; sap birch, $47 to $49; white ash, $56 to $60. 


Baltimore, Md.—The general list of hardwoods is scarcely 
as active as it was some time ago, a sort of let-up in the 
demand having been developed since the earlier spurt 
suggestive of the spring revival. There has been no S8a6~ 
ging in prices, even though the inquiry now leaves some- 
thing to be desired. 


Ashland, Ky.—¥irsts and seconds oak moves as fast 
as dry enough for the market; other grades of oak are 
in fair demand, as is also thick ash. Black walnut moves 
well. Prices remain firm. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—A little more activity in hardwoods 
has served to make still more evident the shortage ° 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





stocks in some lines, particularly white oak quartered, in 
regard to which there has been no improvement in the 
movement from the mills. The number of inquiries is 
most encouraging and bookings have increased somewhat 
over a week ago, so that conditions are favorable for ex- 
pansion of mill activities and distribution. Also there 
is said to be a better situation as to prices, so far as 
the manufacturers are concerned, and advances have 
peen made on some stocks. Ash, birch and chestnut are 
all in good demand, and quotations have been put up 
from 50 cents to $1 a thousand. Buying of heavy con- 
struction timbers, particularly in oak, has increased. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Hardwood trade is fairly active despite 
the inclement weather that is interfering with building 
operations. ‘Buying is equally divided between the retail 
market and factories, making furniture, boxes and vehicles. 
Prices are firm at former levels and no cutting of conse- 
quence is reported. Shipments are delayed to a certain 
extent by the car shortage, but the delay is not as marked 
as formerly. Retail stocks are fairly large and most of 
the buying is done for June delivery. Mill stocks are not 
large in any section. The tone of the market is good and 
prospects are considered bright. Quartered oak is in good 
demand and prices are unchanged. There is also a good 
demand for plain oak stocks. Chestnut is one of the 
strongest points in the market. Sound wormy is especially 
active. Ash is quiet and basswood moves well. Other 
hardwoods are unchanged. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Good grades of hardwood are reported 
as suffering from a slower demand and less interest mani- 
fested in the market. The situation is unquestionably a 
temporary one, however, as the undertone is strong. Low 
grade material is in heavy demand and large volumes are 
being taken by all large shipping concerns. Oak and 
poplar are very steady and firm in price. Chestnut is not 
so active. Maple flooring inquiries are fair. 


Alexandria, La.—Prices on all kinds of hardwoods still 
hold steady with gum leading in demand. Further evi- 
dence of awakened activity in this district was given 
Thursday with the shipment of 1,250,000 feet of hardwood, 
consisting of elm, ash and gum. The shipment covers two 
contracts, worth at Shreveport $26,000. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago.—Hemlock is enjoying a fair amount of busi- 
ness, although the volume is not what the trade would 
like to see. Number 1 hemlock in all items is scarce 
and there is also a fair demand for low-grade stock. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Prices have held quite firm for several 
weeks, but wholesalers say the first slight weakness has 
occurred within the last few days. This is undoubtedly 
due to the unfavorable weather conditions and the lower 
quotations prevailing in competitive woods. The building 
outlook is good in this city, but in the country things have 
not opened up as well as in some seasons. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Trade is reported steady 
and indications point to a continuation of the prevailing 
conditions. Building has been retarded somewhat by fre- 
quent rain but the retail yards, reporting much building 
to be done, have ordered their supplies without regard 
to weather conditions. The wholesalers have been ship- 
ping out the new stock, received by vessel this spring, 
just as soon as it was possible to secure sufficient cars 
and the general trend of business indicates little oppor- 
tunity for the accumulation of lake receipts at the yards 
for several weeks at least. Prices hold the same as sev- 
eral weeks ago. 


Boston, Mass.—There is a fair inquiry for hemlock and 
prices hold fairly steady. The retail yards had not been 
buying beyond their needs already in sight, on account 
of the railroad embargoes which, at several points, pre- 
vented lumber deliveries beyond 50 percent of the amount 
of lumber shipped to those points at the corresponding 
period last year. In the meantime active building opera- 
tions kept lumber moving out of the yards in heavy volume. 
While some producers continue to quote $23 for their best 
clipped boards, 10-, 12-, 14-, and 16-feet, planed one side, 
there are plenty offered at $22.50 and $22 bids are not 
always declined, 





Cincinnatl, Ohio.—The volume of business done in hem- 
lock continues encouraging, and prices hold firm. Call 
from builders was strong and the situation in the south- 
ern yellow pine market does not seem to have affected 
hemlock this year as much as it did a year or more ago, 
When the latter was a little less independent than now. 
There has been more movement from the mills in the last 
two weeks, so that the retail distributers are better sup- 
Plied and yard stocks are less broken. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Sales of hemlock are sufficiently large 
to hold firmly all lists, and manufacturers and dealers 
alike Seem confident of the strong position of this lumber 
for this year. The demand has been fairly even over 
the last several days, and dry stock does not appear to be 
very plentiful, though peeling is still going on and there 
'S prospect of a fairly large production for the season. 


At this time the log supply is said to be nearing ex- 
haustion, 


_Columbus, Ohio.—Activity is reported in the hemlock 
— in central Ohio territory. Some yards are rather 
“a of stocks, but that condition is not general. Prices 
= been firm and every change is towards higher levels. 
Shipments are delayed by lack of cars. 





POPLAR 





ohleage.—Poplar keeps on moving well, especially to 
dh urniture and sash and door houses. * Thick stock is 
most in demand and prices are good. 


suc e er Mass—Poplar is one of the woods that resists 
this eo og! the rather bearish tendency to be discerned 
nated Fg in some other branches of the lumber market 
whl : e demand is referred to as really active by some 
persed merchants, and even the constitutionally pes- 
iets lealer is willing to admit that his offerings are 
hola a a moderately good share of attention. Prices 
ae Pr a. and the quotations on the best grades 
it is a ns re For the best yellow poplar in 4/4 stock 
trate $83 Mi : generally that it is unnecessary to concede 
first ; although there is some poplar that will grade 
Sts and seconds offered at $61 in the inch. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The sale of poplar compares favorably 
with that of other woods and a fair demand is reported in 
the different grades. Stocks at the mills are by no means 
heavy, having been considerably curtailed this year. Fac- 
tories that ordinarily use this wood now take a normal 
amount of stock and there is a good call for the lower 
grades, in which prices are holding steady. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Reports from distributers of poplar 
show steady movement of both rough and dressed lumber, 
and particularly for thick stocks. There is less complaint 
of transportation delays and congestion, although mill rep- 
resentutives here say trouble is experienced in getting 
through the eastern trunk line boundaries. Demand from 
turniture factories takes a large amount of high-grade 
lumber, and prices for all the better grades are firmer. 
Planing mills and box factories also are making as urgent 
demands as at any time in the past. 


Baltimore, Md.—Trade in poplar may be said to show 
quiet, with the freight embargo interfering with the 
distribution and the range of inquiry rather uneventful. 


Ashland, Ky.—Demand for poplar is very heavy, espe- 
cially in thick firsts and seconds. Wide stock is in bet- 
ter demand than for some time, while all the other grades 
move well. Prices remain firm. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago.—Quietness still prevails in this market with 
fir, although the trade is optimistic about the future. The 
fact that the recent placing of a large fir order for car 
material meant the use of wooden underframes and sills 
for the cars required, as well as siding and roofing of fir, 
is leading the trade to believe that there will be a con- 
siderable amount of such cars built in the future. Indi- 
cations are that the railroads will be compelled to go 
back to the old wooden car. With wooden frames and 
sills instead of steel the volume of lumber required will 
be almost doubled. The mills report that they are kept 
busy on back order stuff, which has a tendency to keep 
prices at the level that they have been. The yard trade 
with fir and spruce in Chicago is a little bit more active 
than it has been. Red cedar products are moving at about 
a normal pace. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Fir prices continue generally firm. Mills 
report a little more activity in the yard trade as the 
weather in the middle West settles down. Timbers and 
heavy construction stuff is in healthy demand. Clears 
continue in very good demand with special factory work 
business active. Cutting orders are in very fair volume 
and mills are running on regular time, and a number with 
night shifts. Log prices remain stiff and labor has a dispo- 
sition censtantly to increase its wage demands at the 
camps. 


Portland, Ore.—Conditions here are unchanged. Mills 
have their books pretty well filled, and business is active 
in such states as Colorado, Montana, the Dakotas, Utah 
and Idaho, where manufacturers and dealers do not come 
into direct competition with the mills of the south. Prices 
are unchanged. The log situation shows no change. Sash 
and door manufacturers report some improvement in 
business, 


Seattle, Wash.—The market for fir lumber here is not 
very active at present. Prices seem to have found their 
level and there is very little change. Orders coming in 
remain at about the same volume, while shipments are 
very heavy. As shipments have greatly exceeded produc- 
tion for the last two and one-half months, all stocks at 
the mills are light and badly broken. Logs are still firm 
at high prices. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Fir manufacturers could handle more 
orders than they receive from this territory at present, 
but Coast quotations have shown no weakening. Reports 
say, however, that some commission men are taking 
orders at lower figures than the mills. The setback in 
southern yellow pine prices has put flooring and siding 
of that wood into this territory cheaper than fir on the 
present basis. The long period of bad weather in winter 
reduced the supply at the mills to the minimum and that 
fact has made it possible for mills to maintain their prices 
in the face of light call. Railway demand has been very 
good. Spruce demand is light, but there is no tendency 
toward a softening of spruce prices because of the strong 
foreign and Eastern demand for high grade spruce. Red 
cedar siding trade is light in volume, but prices are steady 
as mills are not anxious for orders in the face of the strike 
situation. 


Boston, Mass.—The story about lumber from the West 
Coast is practically unchanged this week. The almost 
prohibitive cost of lumber charters and the scarcity of 
tonnage available for the Pacific-Panama Canal-Atlantic 
traffic is preventing any important amount of Douglas fir 
from being brought here by water, while the heavy cost 
of all rail transportation from the Pacific coast to New 
England restricts that route to the immediate require- 
ments of the consumers here who want the very high 
grade stock which is hard to replace by offerings from 
other lumber producing fields. 


WESTERN PINE 


Chicago.—Western pine in this market remains about 
the same as last week, with the demand chiefly for shop 
stock in inch selects. Reports from the mills state that 
they are loaded up with back order work, while new 
business is quiet. There has been no break in prices for 
western pine. 





Kansas City, Mo.—The market on both Inland Empire 
and California products, holds up well and buyers pay the 
price without hesitation although the volume is not heavy. 
Light stocks at the mills preclude the probability of any 
softening in the market. Factories take a fair supply of 
inch selects although the light call for sash and door 
products tends to keep down buying from that source. 
Western pine items share with cypress the distinction of 
being the firmest part of the Kansas City market. A very 
good volume of box shook business still is booked. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for western white pine holds 
steady and quotations are firmly maintained in this mar- 
ket. The wholesale people report that the proportion of 
orders for straight carloads they secure is larger than the 
mixed car business, which was the usual way their cus- 
tomers wanted to buy not very long ago. This better 
volume of business is not resulting in increasing local 





Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 
At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest’s Wish is Law. 


One person RATES: Per day 
Room with detached bath . . ._. $2, $2.50, $3 
Room with private bath .. $3, —. $4, $5 
Two persons er day 
Room with detached bath . . . + $3, $3 50, $4 
Room with private bath; Double room - $5 to $8 
Single room, double 
bed . $4, $4.50, $5 


zg aw Two connecting rooms 
cy 5 fll iP with bath, Per day. 
7 ; 6s persons, $5 to $8 


‘ 3 persons, $6 to $9 
{4 = 4 persons, $7 to $12 








1026 Rooms — 834 
With Private Bath. 
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Meet Me at the 


For Value, Service, 
TULLER 


Home Comforts. 








fee. Lael ee 
NEW—HOTEL TULLER 
Detroit, Michigan 
Center of business on Grand Circus Park. Take Woodward car, get off at Adams Av. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $2.50 Up Double 
a ce rT 3.00 * oe 


100 “ “ “ 2.50 i 4.00 “ “ 
100 “ ** 3,00 to 5.00 s* 6 


TOTAL, 600 OUTSIDE ROOMS—AII Absolutely Quiet. 
Two Floors—Agents’ Sample Rooms. New Unique Cafes and Cabaret Excellente. 


Hotel Cumberland 


Broadway at 54th Street 
NEW YORK 





Broadway cars from 
Grand Central 
Hotel 


7th Avenue Cars 


from 
Penn’a Station 


Fireproof 


Strictly First-Class 
Rates Reasonable 





Rooms with Adjoining Bath $1.50 uP 
Rooms with Private Bath.. $2.00 Pp 
Suites . . . . . $4.004P 


10 Minutes Walk to 40 Theatres 
Send for Booklet 


HARRY P. STIMSON 


Formerly with Hotel Imperial 


Only New York Hotel Window-Screened Throughout 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance. 


You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your credit loss. That 
you can only guess at. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 
than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 


viously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 


Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
vance and nothing can increase it. 


The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to the security 
afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
Policyholders. 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


1141 Marquette Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


415 Locust Street, 


80 Maiden Lane. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


New York, N. Y. 











Forty YEARS Aco 


The Lumber Business Was In Its 
Infancy—So was this Association. 


The Lumber Trade Has Taken 
Wonderful Strides — We Have 
Kept Apace. 


Speedy 
Collections 


Lumber 
Ratings 


THE LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASS’N 


Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 











The ane — Saw 


Crack Preventer 


has attracted the attention of Millmen and Filers every- 
where because by its use saws hold their tension longer 
\ and positively will not crack. Let us send you one on 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


Put it to the test and you’ll see first hand how it protects 
and increases the efficiency of your saws. 





Write us for full particulars now. 


BEGG MFG. COMPANY 


630 Julia Street NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





FRANCIS |. JOHNSON JR. 


1231 LUMBER 
Lumberman’s Exchange Bldg, COMMISSION 
Phone 4114 Randolph CHICAGO 














GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in Northern 

Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 cho wa 5 3-8" & 13-16” 

san yea | Flocring? The lumber can be kiln dried and worked 
oo if desir 








Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 











ie ee 
Timber Cruising Manual and Record 
BY E. A. CHASE. 
With text of instruction for timber cruising and blank 
pages conveniently arranged for cruising notes and records. 
Send for special circular. 


Prepaid, 75c; six for $4; dozen, $8. 


American Lumberman,*™ 4aco" * 











stocks to any appreciable amount, however, as the con- 
sumption also is gaining. As a matter of fact, the retail 
yardmen and factory buyers are not disposed to stock, 
much ahead of immediate requirements, as this would 
mean the tying up of a good deal of capital on account of 
the high cost of this wood, and then, too, the quotations 
are holding so steady that the only difference between 
placing an order this week or next, many feel, is only a 
matter of the time of delivery. 





REDWOOD 


Chicago.—The redwood business, which has been enjoy- 
ing a healthy movement in this territory for several 





weeks, witnessed a little quietness during the last few 
days. There has been a slackening, in both inquiry and 


new orders. However, prices have not faltered. 

San Francisco, Cal.—The redwood market remains fairly 
firm, considering the comparatively light buying demand 
for lumber of any kind in the principal markets of Cali- 
fornia. While the simmer demand is not quite up to 
expectations at present, there are good prospects for fall 
business. The California Redwood Association is already 
pintienpsiniied results, in this city and in Los Angeles, in in- 
creasing the use of redwood for building. 





Kansas City, Mo.—The volume of stock offered by red- 
wood mills shows no increase and buyers find difficulty 
in placing their orders, light as they are. There has been 
an especially noticable dearth of 6-inch selects and no 
improvement is noted in the supply. Prices are stiff here 
and dealers do not look very hard for orders. Siding de- 
mand in all wood is weak and redwood is used in this im- 
mediate territory only as siding. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va.—Sales of North Carolina pine last week 
aggregated more than for several weeks previous, the in- 
crease being principally in low grade rough lumber with 
a slight increase in demand for dressed stock. No. 1, 4/4 
edge, sold at $25.75 to $26.50; No. 2, $22.50 to $23.50; No. 3, 
$19.50 to $20.50; 4/4 edge box, $17 to ny. 50; 4/4 edge culls, 
$14.50 to $15.50; 4/4 edge red heart, $13.75 to $14.75. No. 
1, 8-inch rough, $29.75 to $30.50; No. 3, $21.75 to $25; box, 
$19.7 75 to $20.25; culls and red heart, $16.50 to $17.50. No 
1, 10-inch rough, $31 to $32; No. 3, $23.50 to $24.25; box, $20 
to $20.75; culls and red heart, $17.25 to $18.25. No. 1, 
12-inch rough, $34 to $35; No. 3, $25 to $26; box, $22 to 
$22.50; culls and red heart, $18.25 to $19.25. No. 1, 5/4 
edge, $27.75 to $28.75; No. 2, $25 to $25.50; box, $17.75 to 
$18.25; No. 1, 6/4 edge, $29 to $30; box, $18 to $18.50; No. 
1, 8/4 edge, $32.50 to $34.50; Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, $20 
to $20.50; box bark strips, $10.50 to $11.50. No. 1, 18/16- 
inch rift flooring, $39.50 to $40; No. 2, $34.50 to $35. No. 
1, 13/16-inch flooring, $25.75 to $26.75; No. 2, $24.75 to 
$25.75; No. 3, $20.75 to $21.75; No. 4, $16 to $17. No. 1, 
3-inch ceiling, $16.50 to $17.50; No. 2, $15.25 to $15.75; 
No. 3, $12.25 to $13.50; No. 4, $10. No. 1, 7/16-inch ceiling, 
$18.25 to $18.75; No. 2, $16.50 to $17.25; No. 3, $13.50 to 
$14.50; No. 4, $11.50 to $12.50. No. 1, 18/16-ineh partition, 
$27.50 to $28.50; No. 2, $26 to $27; No. 3, $21.75 to $23. Nos. 
1 and 2 bark strip partition, $22.25 to $23.25. Six-inch 
roofers, $18.50 to $19.25; 8-inch, $19.50 to. $20.50; 10-inch, 
$21 to $21.75; 12-inch, $22 to $23; factory flooring, $21 to 
$23; lath, $3; 6-inch box rough, $18; North Carolina pine 
sizes, $20.50 to $23.50. 








Boston, Mass.—There is an easier tone to prices taken 
for North Carolina pine this week. Although many were 
confident that the lifting of the railroad embargo would 
discover many retail yardmen, especially in southern New 
England, dangerously short of some grades of North 
Carolina pine, particularly roofers, and result in quite 
firm quotations, the situation is not working out that way. 
The producers appear to have continued their rate of pro- 
duction despite the lack of sufficient transportation 
facilities to keep their stocks moving, and now this ac- 
cumulation is being offered at a concession to get quick 
action. It is possible to get a carload of 6-inch roofers 
delivered in Boston this week for $21.50, and 8-inch can 
be had for $22.50. This is exactly $1.50 below the top 
figures of a few weeks ago. North Carolina pine partition 
is dull and some sellers have reduced their price for No. 
1, 13/16x3%4-inch, to an even $30. Rough edge is getting 
a fair amount of attention and 4/4 is steady at $31 to 
$31.50. 


Baltimore, Md.—The business situation is said to be 
rather mixed, some members of the trade expressing confi- 
dence that the range of prices will ease off in the near 
future, others appearing to be just as certain that an im- 
provement and an advance to a still higher level will be 
noted. But the fact remains that the only shortleaf pine 
stocks that are really easier here are short length fram- 
ing, in which receipts have run rather ahead of the in- 
quiry. The weather has become steady and contractors 
are able to go ahead with their building operations so that 
quantities of lumber are used locally. Box factories 
continue to be busy and receipts here are readily taken up. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The shortleaf market does not show 
much activity and the quiet is considered due largely to 
the bad weather that has prevailed in this section for 
the last month. A fair amount of trade is coming in from 
some of the towns and cities, but the country retailers 
as a rule are holding off, stating that they are having 
little call for stock. Prices are somewhat lower. 





SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago.—There is not much optimism locally with yel- 
low pine dealers. Both the country and city yard trade 
is yielding very little new business and, generally speak- 
ing, railroad business is quiet. The only activity with the 
railroad demand is for material for repair work. How- 
ever, the trade is more confident that the near future will 
witness better conditions with yellow pine, as there are 
indications in the South that there will be sufficient cur- 
tailment to adjust more closely the relationship between 
supply and demand. Indications are strong that the next 





big orders for car material coming from the railroads will 
include lumber for sills and underframing, as well as 
roofing and if this expected condition proves true the 
demand for yellow pine for this purpose will be of much 
Prices are still soft. 


bigger volume. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Reports on the southern yellow Pine 
situation vary. The large number of transit cars has a 
rather disconcerning effect on the situation. With tte 


new interstate commerce ruling providing for a demyp. 
rage of {2 a day instead of $1 after the first seventy-two 
hours, transit dealers find is necessary at times to s Lcrifice 
prices to move car's that are swamped by demurrage. The 
range of prices is very wide. Big firms hold pretty firm 
and refuse many orders that do not come up to their lists 
in price. Country yards do a good business. Last week 
there were a large number of requests for rush shipments 
and for tracing of cars. Car factory and railway buying 
has been fair. Big manufacturers believe they will be 
able to hold the market at its present level until simmer 
buying begins. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Despite the small increase in prices, as 
reported by leading dealers, the yellow pine situation re- 
mains about as unsatisfactory as it was. Principal dealers 
report that the market does not have the elasticity that 
might be expected. 





New Orleans, La.—The weekly association report shows 
orders and shipments both in excess of production, ap- 
parently due in large part to judicious curtailment of 
output. The healthier statistical showing should heave q 
steadying effect upon prices, which still appear to p2 a 
little weak in spots. Recurrence of bad weather again 
has operated to check demand from some of the con- 
suming territory, but the season is now so well advanced 
that this drawback will probably prove of very transient 
character. The timber files are still healthily filled, ana 
the conservative policy with respect to production <heuld 
help materially to restore balanced conditions the mo- 
ment normal buying on the part of the general yard trade 
begins. Some of the mills report that the weak spots are 
firming up somewhat even now, and are said to be de- 
clining business offered on the basis of rumored con- 
cessions, feeling confident that the reaction toward )et- 
ter values will not be long delayed. 


Boston, Mass.—The southern pine market has gradually 
changed from a condition of considerable firmness to a 
transitory state that arouses a little uneasiness. Mill 
stocks, it is said, were permitted to accumulate, and now 
manufacturers want to turn the ‘surplus into quick cash, 
Quotations on nearly all lines of southern pine manifest 
an easier tone this week than last. Building is active and 
the movement of lumber from retail yards in the cities is 
attaining important proportions. Quotations on longleaf 
timbers hold rather firmer than in other departments of 
the southern pine market. Flooring quotations look fairly 
steady at the following range: quarter sawn A, $41 to $42; 
B, $87 to $39; C, $31 to $32.50; plain sawn B and better, 
$28.50 to $29.50. Band better partition, %x314-inch, brings 
$29 to $29.50. 





Baltimore, Md.—The conditions that interfere with the 
shipment of merchandise affect longleaf pine to some ex- 
tent, the mills experiencing difficulty in getting lumber 
to some sections of the East, which are the natural 
markets. Millmen feel encouraged to maintain their price 
lists, a gratifying measure of firmness prevailing in the 
trade. Weather conditions have improved, and _ builders 
are proceeding with construction work, which has aug- 
‘mented the demand for lumber and sends the buyers into 
the market with gratifying frequency. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Country buyers are still holding off, as 
- they are having few demands for stock at present. Farm 
work is several weeks behind because of long-continued 
rains, ana every attention is now being paid to getting 
in the spring crors. Some shading of prices has lately 
occurred and the number of transit cars is now more 
plentiful. Flooring is lower than a few weeks ago, but 
prices in finish remain steady. Building in the cities is 
about normal. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Prices have weakened most 
perceptibly during the last week and quotations today are 
from $2 to $3 below highest figures that prevailed a few 
weeks ago. The decrease in prices is attributed to the 
accumulation of stock at mill points and a falling off in 
demand in favor of other woods for which southern pine 
has been used as a substitute. Hemlock is becoming more 
plentiful in the sections where it previously was searce, 
but the weakening of yellow pine prices is expected to 
bring in its share of orders. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—The downward trend of yellow pine 
has had its limit and a turn for the better is reported 
among the trade. The softening of prices was so sharp 
that for a time the market became somewhat panicky, 
but this has disappeared, and while advances are not on 
a recovery basis the bottom of the recessional movement 
has been reached. Car supply is bad at most mills in 
the South and shipments are slow. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—There is a rather brighter tone to the 
southern yellow pine market, and operators are begin- 
ning to say that the depression is about over. It is claimed 
that there are no more, or at most, fewer concessions 
from the higher prices that were set some time ago, and 
which are held to have been responsible for much of the 
backset to the market activity. Also demand from con- 
tracting builders has improved, as that season has opened 
fully for the summer. Railroads have been buying more 
in the way of repair material and car builders have piaced 
some gcoa orders. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Owing to the pushing forward of transit 
cars and the enforcement by railroads of the deadly $2 4 
day demurrage charges the yellow pine market in this 
section is somewhat demoralized. The retail yards all 
seem to be well stocked.up so far as the rural markets are 
concerned and little is going out, the buying having just 
begun. Owing to the general uncertainty of the market 
dealers are inclined to wait until they see what the price 
results will be before buying for anything but present 
needs. 





CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La.—While no new features are reported, 
the market continues its gradual trend in the right di- 
rection, demand being well sustained and growing slightly 
in volume from week to week. Mixed car trade is pretty 
nearly the whole thing, and the cars are very well ! inixed. 
The gain in volume possibly has been checked a little bY 
some weakening of prices in competitive woods, but the 
qavepne influence from this sort has been slight, and in- 
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ntinues fairly active. Prices are reported un- 





quiry © > 
change! and firm. 
Chicago.-Cypress business in this territory, which was 
quiet the last week, is more active this week. It is one 
wood ‘iat has been enjoying a fair demand from country 
yards. ‘Phere has also been a good volume of pecky cy- 
press moving to the greenhouse trade. Thick stock is 
mostly in demand. 





St. Louis, Mo.—Demand for cypress has shown a re- 
cent stiffening. Country yards, however, are conserva- 
tive in their orders, being cisposed to take no more than 
is necessary for immediate consumption. The trade is, 
however, optimistic and looking forward to further im- 
provement. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Cypress dealers report a better de- 
mand than last week from both yards and factories. Prices 
are as firm as ever and there still is a light volume of 
offerings of some items of commons. Factory call is largely 
for material for outside ballusters and frames. The May 
trade so far has been considerably better than the May 
business of last year. 


Boston, Mass.—The cypress market seems to hold its 
own very well. Production has keen in such firm hands 
that even the stocks accumulated at mills during the 
worst of the railroad embargoes have not induced the mill- 
men to offer any concessions to their New England trade. 
Local sellers, however, have some vehement complaints to 
make about the slowness of deliveries. Prices are firmly 
maintained for all grades, and dry cypress in thick stock 
is especially firm. For ones and twos the current quota- 
tions are: 4/4, $48.50 to $50; 5/4 and 6/4, $50 to $51; 8/4, 
459.75 to $53.25; 10/4 and 12/4, $63 to $66. For No. 1 shop, 
prices this week are: 4/4, $29 to $31; 5/4 and 6/4, $36 to 
$37; 8/4, $38.75 to $39.75. 


Baltimore, Md.—Interest in cypress appears to be in- 
creasing, stimulated as it is by improved weather, which. 
enables the builders to go ahead with their work far more 
steadity than before. As a result yards are being called 
upon to make delivery on orders placed some time ago and 
which were held up pending the development of actual 
needs. No marking up of prices is noted, but the range 
of values is steady, and holders of stocks appear to be 
confident that their ideas of values will be accepted by 
buyers. Supplies are not to be found here in quantities 
that might exert pressure upon the market, and the out- 
look is decidedly encouraging. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Demand for cypress on the part of 
retailers has improved and the volume of local distribu- 
tion has been considerably increased. Demand for shop 
grades is maintained fully up to what it has been for 
three weeks or more, since the better weather for build- 
ing construction made itself manifest, and there has heen 
increased demand for various kinds of millwork and in- 
terior finish. Retail yards are well supplied, despite some 
broken stocks, and prices are firm. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Manufacturers and jobbers report a 
steady demand for cypress stocks. Some retailers have 
broken stocks, but generally they are amply supplied, and 
prices are firm at former levels. Car shortage is inter- 
fering with shipments. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago.—Quotations on red cedar shingles have not 
changed in this territory this week, stars selling at $2.65, 
Chicago basis, and clears at $3.21. The quotations on 
white cedars also remain the same, being $2.80 for ex- 
tras and $2.40 for standards, Chicago basis. White cedars 
are enjoying a good movement. Lath continue strong. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—While supplies grow more limited 
each week and the strike trouble is expected to have an 
effect on the situation soon, there is no material change 
in prices. Demand still is very dull both in city and 
country, and with so little life to the trade the expected 
price advances fail to materialize. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Red cedar shingles are little changed. 
A fair volume of orders continues to be reported at the 
mills and prices are steady at $1.60 for stars and $2 to $2.05 
for clears, to the trade, with clears inclined to be scarcer 
and tirmer. Stocks at the mills are reported low. 


Seattle, Wash.—The shingle market remains unchanged 
with prices the same as for the last three or four weeks. 
Some mills closed by the shingle weavers’ strike have since 
resumed operations, but quite a number are still closed. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Demand for red cedar shingles is 
slowing down gradually as. is to be expected at this time 
of the year. Prices vary a good deal and are determined 
to a large extent by the degree of anxiety the dealer feels 
about avoiding demurrage. While mills still hold firmly 
to their prices, the transit market is somewhat unsteady. 
general price now is $1.55, Coast basis, for stars and 
$2 tor clears. The strike situation is unchanged, but there 
au shingles enough apparently to fill the demand and 
Stupments are coming through pretty promptly. Lath 
have shown no tendency toward softening and the mills 

ible to dispose of all their offerings at good prices. 





New Orleans, La.—Call for cypress shingles has slack- 
cxed just a trifle, but mill supplies remain low and some- 
hst broken, current demand being heavy enough to keep 
“wh accumulations. Cypress lath remains, in. steadily 

ve call, with mill stocks very low and acceptances 


limited ha mixed car orders. No change. of quotations 
reported, 


Boston, Mass.—The shingle market continues firm, with 
‘cmand quite satisfactory, compared to what it was not 

T vy long ago. Yardmen who are particular about quality 

‘it they cannot find really good white cedar extras for 
=AS than $3.50, and for some choice brands the bottom 

otation is $3.60. There is a good inquiry for white 
“car Clears, many of this grade being wanted by builders 
or covering the sides of houses, but offerings are rather 
Scarce: Anything that will really grade clear is good for 
= -0. Red cedars are quite firm and scarce, and offerings 
‘ve taken promptly. For very good brands $4 is asked, 
e ‘d from this point the price drops to $3.70, according to 
‘he quality of the goods. Demand for lath is good, but 
! roduction is much heavier than it was, and quotations 
are 2 Shade off the former firm level. For 15-inch lath 
“out the top price this week is $4.20 and some are offered 
‘oro cents less. Really plump 1%-inch lath are still 


-is taken. 


quoted at $4, but there is some scant 1%4-inch lath offered 
for 10 cents less. Furring is in fair request and prices 
are about steady. Nice 2-inch is quoted at $22, but some 
satisfactory stock is offered at $21.50. For 3-inch $20.50 
Clapboards retain all their strength. Offerings 
are taken promptly on the basis of $54 for extras and $52 
for clears, in spruce clapboards, and good red cedar makes 
bring $20 a thousand feet. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—No change is reported in shingle prices. 
Stocks are now beginning to come forward more freely. 
Most of these supplies are going out of town and not 
many shingles are available for prompt delivery here. A 
good demand for transit cars exists, but these are very 
scarce. Building work is about normal. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Demand is not as strong as 
it usually is at this time cf the year. Dealers are firm 
in the belief that consumption will become more active 
with the advance of the season and that stronger prices 
will be paid. Stock is not as plentiful as it was and little 
accumulation of stock is expected until lake receipts 
arrive. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Seasonable demand for shingles and 
lath increases and prices hold steady. Cypress stocks ure 
said to be somewhat reduced because of strong demand 
last month and recent delays in deliveries from the mills, 
which are claiming to be exceedingly low on stocks them- 
selves. ‘here is a shortage of No. 1*lath. 


Toledo, Ohio.—There is little demand for shingles and 
lath are scarce with light demand. 


Columbus, Ohio.—There is a better demand for shingles 
and prices remain firm at the former levels. While the in- 
clement weather has interfered with building operations, 
still there is a good retail demand.. Shipments are coming 
in fairly well. Lath trade is steady and prices rule firm. 





SHOOKS 


Boston, Mass.—Active demand for boxing and crating 
lumber is maintained, and prices continue firm.. The 
heavier volume of offerings has not seemed to weaken the 
price situation in the slightest, despite the predictions of 
some authorities who stated they expected a reduction of 
prices in the spring. The present outlook is that quota- 
tions will continue firm for some weeks to come. The 
demands of the ‘‘peaceful’”’ industries requiring boxboards 
and shooks are even better than ordinarily at this season, 
due to the activity of all business lines, while the special 
requirements of the ‘‘war order’’ industries are very 
heavy and so urgent that even better than the regular 
quotations is sometimes paid to secure very prompt ship- 
ment. Good pine shook, 13/16-inch, are quite firm at $28, 
and spruce shooks of the same quality and thickness, are 
quoted at $27. Round edge pine boxboards, inch, command 
$21 if they are fairly dry and otherwise satisfactory. 
Spruce boxboards, inch, even with some fir mixed in, are 
held at $20. 








COOPERAGE 


Chicago.—Stocks of both tight and slack barrel staves 
have been cleaned up and the small amounts left are 
still held at high prices. But the mills are running to 
capacity, which will soon supply the demand at reduced 
prices. White and red oak oil staves are reasonably 
steady at slight reduction from last month, with some 
inquiries for square oil heading. Circled oil heading is 
coming fast enough and slightly lower prices rule. Whisky 
staves are firmer, at a small advance in price, to take care 
of the alcohol trade, which seems likely to last as long 
as the war. The usual June run of hogs is likely soon to 
stimulate the demand for tierce and pork staves, but oil 
refineries require less cooperage than formerly at this 
season. This is the usual active month of the year for the 
sale of beer staves and heading, but that trade is stagnant 
—not enough being disposed of to create market prices. 
The gum sirup barrel stave and heading trade has been 
active and more stock has been sold than in former years. 
The call for pickle and kraut barrels will soon begin, but 
the offerings of white oak cut-off staves have been less 
than usual and prices are firm. Slack staves show little 
change, but prices are expected to decline soon, as the 
large quantities now being cut are placed on the market. 
White ash butter tub staves show signs of weakening and 
are expected to sell soon at considerable less than present 
prices. Ash hoops are steady, with demand fair. Elm and 
gum staves are growing easier with many mills anxious 
to contract their future output, say A. & H. Gates in their 
report on market conditions. 





Southern elm flour Staves. ....ccecscsccccce 9.00 
No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M.......... 4.75 to §.25 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried, basswood head- 

Rede STMT spo 5 tne; hie Wine 6:4) 4:dia00 i0it)6,b:0.8,0 07 to .07% 
No. 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per set, nomi- 

| ere ee Cre Prk ee I ee 06% to 07 
Circled white oak, oil heading, per set...... ; ° -27 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum staveS..........eeseee 8.00 to 9.00 
M. R., SOsinch Sum staves. ....cccccrecocee 7.50 to 8.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6 foot 9 inch, per M 10.00 to 10.50 
Patent coiled elm hoors, 3%-foot, per M... 5.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6 foot, per M.... 9.50 to 10.00 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M............ 4.50 to 4.75 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set...... .05 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M......... 6.00 
Bleed TiMIMG, 1B"... cc ccccmcwcccccccnccccses 55 to -60 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch........ .30 to .35 
Ten-round hoop barrels..........eeeeeeeeee 46 
Eight patent hoop barrels..........--cecss .46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.......... .45 
‘Two. patent and six hickory hoop barrels.. .45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels..... 45 
Half barrels, G-hoop........ccccccccssecees 37 to -38 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves.......... 13.00 to 13.50 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M..........-.- 5.50 
Whisky staves ...ccccccccccccsccvscccccees 53.00 to 55.00 
White oak, oil staves, per M........-s+eee% 38.00 to 39.00 
White oak, oil staves, per M.............. 37.00 to 38.00 
Circled of] Heading... .cccccccccccccccccces .24 to .24% 
PIGTOR  TOOTEs «occ c vec cece geceseesesccwees No demand 
Hickory box StrapS......--eeeeseeeecereee 11.00 to 11.50 
Lard .tierces ...... cases 1.30 to 1.50 
‘Pork barrels ... 95 
Pork barrels, ash 85 





Buffalo, N. Y.+A stiffening in prices of staves has oc- 
curred during the last few weeks, but other slack barrel 
material holds at the same range as a month ago. Very 
little is done in the flour trade, though the last break 
in the market makes millers hopeful of increased business 
soon. The apple crop prospects are favorable and no 
damage of any consequence has occurred from weather. 





Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

= words of ordinary length make one 
ne. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 











DON’T SELL A GOOD YARD! 


Look me up at $1,500.00 and a working interest of reason- 


able proportions. Former owner this yard would not have 
sold if he had known of me. 
Address “A. 136,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





COMMISSARY MANAGERS 
Ask for samples, catalog, prices and full particulars on 
Allison Coupon Books, the best accounting system ever de- 
vised for company stores. Write today. 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


NO CRACKS IN BAND SAWS 
And 10% more lumber. Quickly applied, positively no 
change in fitting. Directions and tool prepaid $5.00. Your 
money back if not satisfied. Send for reference. 
J. H. MINER, Lumberton, Miss. 


FOR SALE—COMPLETE LUMBERING 
Operations, Saw and Planing Mill, Railroad, Logging Out 
fit, and Sixty Million Timber, Wisconsin. 

Address “A, 134,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











OWN YOUR COMPETITOR. 

I'll buy him or establish new yard, as you like. Would 
want salary, a third interest on my 6% note, and chance to 
do business. Experienced, aggressive money-maker. Clean 
record. Address “A 135,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


ZELNICKER’S APRIL BARGAIN BULLETIN. 
Send for it before buying or gar rails, equipment, ma- 
chinery ete. ZELNICKER in ST. LOUIS. 





Chicago office 423 First National Bank. 





WANTED—A FOREMAN FOR LUMBER YARD 


To superintend the unloading and stacking of heavy round 
edge Birchwood plank. Must be a thoroughly practical 
man, capable of handling labor in efficient manner, and 
must have a reasonable amount of experience in large lum- 
ber operations and the handling of lumber by derrick. Ad- 
dress immediately, stating experience, references, and com- 
pensation wanted, to P. O. BOX 1264, Springfield, Mass, 





FOR OUR SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, RETAIL 
Yard we need a thorough retail lumberman—one familiar 
with Sash, Doors, Interior trim, Mouldings and the various 
grades of lumber, as well as being competent to take from a 
plan the material necessary to construct the building. Must 
have the ability to take full ¢harge in the absence of the 
Manager. Necessary that he be a good book-keeper, honest, 
sober and a hustler. 

Address 


WANTED—A COMPETENT AND 
Reliable office man and salesman by a well rated southern 
wholesale concern handling both hardwood and pine. Prefer 
young man having had experience in wholesale office, who 
has saved some money and wants opportunity for advance- 
ment. Must be able to invest $3,000 or more in company’s 
stock. Opportunity for advancement in proportion to ability. 
ddress “T, 52,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


“W. 52,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED—YOUNG MAN COMPETENT 
To manage buying department for large Yellow Pine: Whole- 
sale concern. Sales experience and considerable lumber 
knowledge absolutely essential. We will only consider ap- 
plicants who have demonstrated their ability to produce 
results. 





Address “A, 110,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
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YOUNG MAN TO ASSIST WITH SALES 
In large Hardwood mill in Northern Michigan. Must have a 
knowledge of lumber, and good on details. State fully ex- 
perience and salary wanted, and give references. 

Address ™ 55,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


W. 55, 
EXPERIENCED SASH AND DOOR 
And Interior Trim Mill Foreman and Estimator wanted for 
large Lumber and Interior Trim Factory in Detroit. Apply 
F. M. SIBLEY LUMBER COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan. 


RETAIL YARD MANAGER WANTED 
Central Illinois, a hustling young man with retail yard and 
bookkeeping experience. State experience, age, married or 
single, salary desired and other details of interest. 
Address “W. 51,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











WANTED-—AN EXPERIENCED 
Lumber Grader. Give address of last employer when filing 
application. THE MUNISING COMPANY, Munising, Mich. 


WANTED—MANAGER FOR MICHIGAN 
Double band saw-mill and logging operation, lath, cedar, 
ties, etc., in connection; also logging railroad and general 
store. Large salary to competent man able to handle whole 
operation (not including selling) at right cost and produce 
first-class results. 

Address 





“T, 68,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


WANTED—THOROUGHLY COMPETENT YARD 
Managers, second men and bookkeepers. Western territory. 
Apply in own handwriting. 

“W. 66,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS 
Veneered Door Foreman, one Sticker Hand, two Cabinet 
Makers. Good wages. Steady employment. 
Address HYDE-MURPHY CO., Ridgway, Pa. 











WANTED—YOUNG MAN EXPERIENCED 
In retail lumber and builders’ supply yard to take orders and 
State age, references and salary desired. 
“T, 64,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


figure estimates. 
Address 





SALESMEN WANTED 
SALES MANAGERS & SALESMEN. 


Some months ago we advertised for sales managers and 
salesmen and I had accumulated a great deal of correspond- 
ence and had quite a number of interviews at New Orleans 
and Jacksonville and was about to arrange for interviews at 
St. Louis and Philadelphia with some of the many parties 
who answered our advertisements. 

We beg to advise that our office and warehouse were swept 
by fire on April 9, and all the correspondence that we had 
received in answer to our advertisement was burned, and 
we respectfully request that the different parties who wrote 
us kindly give us their names and addresses again. 

We have not yet made any decision about our Jacksonville, 
Birmingham and New Orleans offices and also have some 
territory open for yellow pine lumber salesmen in Georgia, 
North and South Carolina, Florida, Alabama and Tennessee. 

CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, 
PEYRE G. HANAHAN, V. P. & G. M., Atlanta, Ga. 

Branch offices and warehouses at Atlanta, Jacksonville, Bir- 

mingham, Charleston and New Orleans, La. 





OUR RAPIDLY GROWING BUSINESS 
Necessitates adding high class men. Men who are experi- 
enced retail lumber salesmen and who are willing to carry 
out the spirit of service with which our business is con- 
ducted. There is a good opportunity with this Company at 
a desirable Minnesota town. Position must be filled at once. 
German speaking Agent preferred. 

Address “A, 106,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED SHOOK AND 
Box salesman for Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Ohio, Michigan 
and Wisconsin Territory. Confidential. 

Address “A, 104,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





FREADRICH BELTING CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Manufacturer High Grade Leather Belting, Oil-proof and W. 
P.; Waterproof; Regular Oak Tanned, Rawhide and Rebuilt 
Leather Belting, Belt Cements, Preservatives, Dressings, 
Lacings. Salesmen and Selling Agents Wanted. Exclusive 
territory assigned. Exporter. Mention AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD SALESMAN 
For Central States by large manufacturer. Must know the 
oak and gum consuming trade. Give references, length of 
experience and wane: Pha 








Address 4 133,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
COMPETENT SALESMAN WANTED. 
Minneapolis wholesale concern wants competent and experi- 


enced man to handle yard stock department in city and tribu- 
tary territory on salary and commission. State age and de- 
tailed experience in first letter. 

Address “A, 119,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





EXPERIENCED YELLOW PINE SALESMAN 
One who is acquainted with New England market preferred. 
State full particulars, salary wanted, etc. Only experienced 
man need apply. 

Address 


“A, 103,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 





HUSTLING COMMISSION MEN 
Can get a good yellow pine mill connection by writing us. 
State experience and territory traveled. 
Address “A, 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-LIVE WIRE SALESMAN 
For large Yellow Pine manufacturer and wholesaler, 
oughly familiar with dressed stock grades, ete. 
trade of Virginia, 
Address 





thor- 
Also with 
Maryland or Eastern Pennsylvania. 

“A, 102,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED-SALESMAN 
To sell yellow pine on commission in Northern Illinois and 
Southern Wisconsin. Can also handle West Coast Stock and 
cypress. Strictly manufacturer’s proposition for different 
woods. High class long leaf mills, and one short leaf mill. 
Give details as to experience and your present connections. 
Address “S. 82,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-RETAIL CITY SALESMAN 





For north and west side territory. State experience and 
salary expected, or whether commission preferred. 
Address “A, 101,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
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POSITION WANTED AS TRAFFIC MANAGER 
With manufacturing or business firm. At present employed. 
but want more work—and more responsibility. Eight years’ 
experience, seven years with one firm. Shall be glad to 
give reference as to experience, working ability, morals, 
mental and physical conditions, Age 27, and unmarried. 

Where possible, would prefer to meet inquirers personally 
and will be pleased to arrange interview to suit your con- 
venience. If too far away, will submit all essential informa- 
tion by letter. . E. . 

- Care Antrim Iron Company, Mancelona, Mich. 


WANTED-—RESPONSIBLE POSITION WITH 
Lumber company by man of executive ability and large prac- 
tical experience in full management of every detail of the 
timber and lumber business. Prefer one with opportunity 
to buy share and pay $5,000 or more during first year. Never 
failed to make losing mills pay. Conservative but steadfast 
in carrying out plans. Can furnish best of references from 
banks and others as to character and business ability. 

Address “T, 59,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
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SAW MILL SUPERINTENDENT 
Wants position. I am up to date in every department about 
a sawmill, and can furnish the best of reference. 
Address “A, 118,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





RETAIL YARD MANAGER OR BOOKKEEPER 
Wants position at once. Married man, 36 years old. Long 
experience and best of references. Will accept $100.0) 


per month. 
“A, 125,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Address 
WANTED-POSITION AS 
Traveling salesman for lumber mills, six years’ experience 
in retail yard, in northern Indiana. 30 years old, married, 
Can give best of reference. 
BOX 104, Denham, Indiana. 


Address 
WANTED-—POSITION AS SAWYER OR 
Foreman, eighteen years’ experience. 
B. W. JONES, Ashokan, N. yY, 





——. 








FIRST CLASS EXPERIENCED AND PRACTICAL 
Accountant, highly recommended by well known and promi- 
nent operators, desires to become permanently connected with 
some good concern, 


Address “W. 61,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





CAN COME TO YOU ON SHORT NOTICE 
A first-class, reliable and thoroughly experienced lumber- 
man, with successful record as general, office and sales man- 
ager, also buyer. Wide and favorable acquaintance with 
domestic and foreign buyers, also southern mills. References, 
past employers. 


dress “W. 72,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—POSITION—ONE WHO UNDERSTANDS 
The lumber, sash and door business. Can do office work, 
Quick and accurate at figures. Employed. 

Address “A, 128,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-POSITION—YARD MANAGER 
Experienced and competent. References. 
Address “A, 127,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


PLANING MILL FOREMAN & ESTIMATOR 
Wants position in interior trim mill. Can take off and 
figure the general contract. 

Address “A, 126,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











SALES MANAGER ASST. MGR.,—BRANCH MGR. 
Young man with seventeen years’ experience in South and 
West, familiar with all phases of lumbering; also familiar 
with railroad operation and I. C. C. methods; former Sales 
Manager for one of the foremost Yellow Pine manufac- 
turers, desires to become connected with manufacturer: in 
South or West. Would accept minor position offering a 
future. References the best. 
Address “W. 57,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





; EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
Desires position by June 1st as accountant, bookkeeper or 
salesman. Have had about ten years’ experience in both 
hardwood and yellow pine, holding position from stenogra- 
pher to salesmanager inclusive. Al reference and bond. 
Would prefer to remain in Chicago but would go elsewhere. 
Address “HOO HOO,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


MANAGER OR BUYER WHOLESALE OR RETAIL 
21 years in retail Lumber business large retail yard located 
in Greater New York, 15 years as General Manager, 4 years 
as President of the Company. Last year’s business $840,000. 
Would like to make a suitable connection with a going con- 
cern, wholesale or retail. Highest references. 

dress - 59,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of large Retail Lumber and Planing Mill. Thoroughly ex- 
perienced in all branches of the business—both factory and 
office, of good executive ability, handle men to advantage. 
Can make your plant a money maker. Am at present em- 
ployed. Best of references. 
Address “A. 131,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











A BOOK OF HOUSE PLANS. 

“Construction of Dwelling Houses and Bungalows” just 
off the press; 215 pages. Plans and specifications for all 
classes of houses and bungalows, and description of different 
kinds of construction material. Specifications and plans for 
each building and estimate of cost. Bound in stiff cloth 
covers, $1 postpaid. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. 





WANTED—GUM AND TUPELO CONNECTION. 
Wanted Commission connection for Western Ohio with 
mill that manufactures Gum, Tupelo and Oak lumber. 
Address “A, 129,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WOODWORKING MACHINE FOREMAN 
Wants situation in planing mill doing all kinds of interior 
finish etc. First-class man, capable and progressive. Prefer 
Chicago. Address ‘A. 121,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


SALESMAN WITH ESTABLISHED TRADE. 
Desires to engage with reliable manufacturer of white pine 
and spruce lumber and lath, as sales agent in New York, ex- 
clusive Metropolitan District, Ontario, Canada, and western 
Pennsylvania. 

Address 








“A, 122,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—POSITION AS TRAVELING 
Salesman by thoroughly experienced hardwood man of wide 
acquaintance and established trade. Manufacturer preferred. 
Good references. 

Address “A, 123,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
YARD FOREMAN OR INSPECTOR 
Wants position in hardwood yard. 
Address “A, 120,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. - 


WANTED—POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER 
By a strictly sober, reliable young man, well qualified. Can 
give best of references. 

Address “A, 112,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
Expert filer and highly recommended. Must be a good, steady 
mill. Address “BAND SAW FILER,” No. 2420 Garfield, 
Bay City, Mich. 


WANTED-A POSITION AS SECOND MAN 
By young married man with some experience. Reference. 
Address “A. 117,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

















ARE YOU LOOKING FOR EMPLOYMENT? 

A small advertisement in the employment celumns will 
make your wants known and help you get a situation. 

No difference what kind of a job you want—advertise in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, as the paper is read by the people 
you want to reach. 

Place your ad in the WANTED AND FOR SALE DEPART- 
MENT. 

QUICK RETURNS. 








WANTED-POSITION 
By all round Lumberman. In Sales department.  Experi- 
enced in wholesaling and manufacturing; also on the road, 
Thirty-eight; man of family, at present employed. Refer- 
ences. Address P. O. BOX 178, Brookhaven, Miss, 


WANTED-—-POSITION AS MANAGER OR SUPT,, 
Of a planing mill and cabinet factory by man with 15 years’ 
experience with two of the largest mills in the East and 
Central West manufacturing high class work. I am familiar 
with all branches of the business. 

Address “Ww. 70,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER 
Have had several years’ experience in lumbering and 
bookkeeping. Am now keeping books for a large powder 
works but wish to change. 
A. KF. WILLIAMS, Emporium, Pa. 


BOOKKEEPER & STENOGRAPHER 
Wants position. Ten years’ lumber office experience. 
dress BOX 245 Apalachicola, Fla. 


LUMBER ACCOUNTANT AND COST EXPERT 
Thoroughly competent to take entire charge of Accounting 
Department for lumber manufacturer, is looking for desirable 
connection. Good references. 

Address “P, 77,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT—POSITION—RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
Experienced and competent. Can handle big yard and get re- 
sults. Address “W. 60,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


TRAFFIC POSITION WANTED 
By young man with lumber company. Telegraph, railroad, 
and express work understood. At present store manager for 
lumber company. References given 
ARNOLD THOMPSON, care 




















AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


MANAGER—SALESMAN-—OFFICE MAN. 
Fifteen years’ practical experience, thorough, and a trade getter. 
Thirty-eight years old. Can come at once. References. 

Address “W. 63,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 
Shows the cost of any number of feet of lumber between 2 
and 29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a thousand; 
also of lath and shingles from 85c to $6 a thousand. In 
leather, $5; cloth, $4.50, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
Years of experience. Ai reference. State what you have and 
wages in first letter. Come at once. 
Address “A. W.,” 57 Kirkwood St., Akron, Ohio. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS WOODS SUPT. 
Am familiar with steam and team logging, laying out build- 
ing main line and spur tracks, surveying and estimating. 
Address “W. 67,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERT BOOKKEEPER-STENOGRAPHER 


Desires position. Thoroughly familiar with all routine office 
work. atisfaction absolutely guaranteed. 
ddress “W. 68,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A-| BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
Position. Entire satisfaction guaranteed. Anywhere; can 


come at once. 
Cc. D. M., 1186 Broad St., Augusta, Ga. 











Address 
EXPERIENCED SAW MILL DESIGNER & 


Machinery salesman with twenty-four years’ experience 0D 
Pacific coast wants position along that line. Address 
D. B. HANSON, P. O. Box 1079, Portland, Oregon. 


MANAGING SUPT. LARGE SAW & SHOOK MILLS 
Wants engagement with concern having cote A timber. 20 
years’ experience in two White Pine and Spruce Mills. Age 
42. — references. 

ress se 








W. 56,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








YOU READ THESE ADS. 

If you will advertise, others will read yours. No matter 
what you want or have for sale, an advertisement inserted iD 
the Wanted and For Sale Department would be very bene 
ficial to you. There is no better time than the present to 
advertise. Send in your advertisement to the 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


LET US SELL YOUR AUTOMOBILE. 
A small advertisement inserted in these columns will do it. 


Write the 
op ECA LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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